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SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE 


WHEN we read the long-awaited British Memorandum on 
disarmament which was made public on Wednesday, prob- 
tbhly most of us were conscious in ourselves of a curious 
double reaction. On the one hand, we asked ourselves, 
with a keen pang of disappointment: ‘‘ Is this, then, the 
end of all those high hopes of substantial disarmament 
which were kindled at the Peace Conference and which 
tave been kept alive, from then till now, through all the 
weary watching and waiting of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion and the Disarmament Conference? ’’ And on the 
other hand, at the very moment when we were feeling this, 
aother inward voice in our four iniérieur was exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘ Is it really possible that now, at last, we may 
achieve even this modest measure of agreement? If only 
we can really achieve even that, we may perhaps look for- 
ward to turning this modicum of alleviation to good account 
in order to make a further advance at the end of the first 
ten years’ period of respite.’’ 

Formally these two voices contradict each other; yet 
practice both have their reason. The second voice 
counsels us with prosaic prudence to accept the chance of 
asettlement which is second-best or third-best rather than 
iisist on the ideal and run obstinately into sheer disaster. 
The first voice warns us against abandoning our ultimate 
4m if we find that we cannot attain it immediately. And 
= must beware of stifling this voice while obeying the 
other. 

His Majesty’s Government, to do them justice, declare 
plainly in the Memorandum that their present proposals do 
hot represent what they would like—or what they would 
actually propose if the decision lay with them alone—but 
father what they believe can be actually attainable, here 
aid now, on lines of compromise between Germany and 
Tance. ‘‘So far as Europe is concerned, a_recon- 
liation of the points of view of France and Germany is 

€ essential condition of general agreement.”’ 


A study of the details, which start with the acceptance of 
€ principle of parity, shows that the concessions to Ger- 
Many are indeed considerable. The persistent refusal of 
‘many to agree to anything savouring of a ‘‘ proba- 








tionary period,’’ by whatever name it were called, is 
accepted tout court. Her measure of rearmament begins 
at once; and it is not confined to a mere increase in the 
number of ‘‘ Treaty weapons,’’ which the increase in the 
Reichswehr will necessitate, but permits her to arm her 
troops with 6-inch guns—a formidable addition to the 
power of her artillery. As to the vexed question of military 
aircraft, the present ban is for the moment retained, but 
this is only to last for two years, during which the Perma- 
nent Commission is to work out a scheme for the complete 
abolition of military and naval warfare—coupled with a 
control of civil aircraft. If this fails, there is to be con- 
trolled armament in the air for all. Moreover, be it noted, 
the oft-reiterated German contention that disarmament 
should begin now, has also been accepted in the British 
Memorandum. ‘‘ Offensive ’’ weapons are to be abolished, 
and the process of abolition is to begin at once and is to 
conform to a time-table now drawn up. On the other hand, 
the Government declare that if all this affords a basis which 
leads to an understanding, Germany’s return to Geneva 
should be a condition of the agreement laid down. 

As for France, the Memorandum makes some contribu- 
tion towards satisfying legitimate French demands for se- 
curity. The proposed provision in the Draft Convention 
for ‘‘immediate consultation’’ is now to apply to breaches, 
or threats of breaches, not merely of the Kellogg Pact, but 
of the Disarmament Convention itself; and it is to be laid 
down that ‘‘ it shall be the object of such consultation to 
exchange views as to the steps to be taken for the purpose 
of restoring the situation and of maintaining in operation 
the provisions of the Convention.”’ 


Regarding the actual size of Continental armies, the new 
Memorandum suggests that the conflict between 200,000 and 
300,000 as the figure for the average daily effectives 
stationed in the home country for France, Germany, Italy 
and Poland shall be overcome by splitting the difference— 
a humdrum proposal which has practical merits, since 
the gulf between these alternative figures is not insuper- 
able and does not involve any difference of principle. In 
addition, France is permitted to retain her colonial troops. 
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In the matter of ‘‘ para-military training ’’ (i.e., outside 
the cadre of the official army), His Majesty’s Government 
rightly propose that this should be prohibited; and they 
quite fairly take Herr Hitler at his word in recalling his offer 
to submit the S.A. and the S.S., as well as the labour 
corps, in Germany to the proposed international supervi- 
sion. Rightly, too, His Majesty’s Government stress the im- 
portance of the institution of a system of supervision which 
shall be both permanent and automatic. 


Thus, while much is conceded to both France and Ger- 
many, both are asked to contribute something to the cause 
of agreement—a contribution that each may be more ready 
to make at the suggestion of a third party than in direct 
negotiations, which seem to have reached an impasse. It 
would, however, be a grave error on this country’s part to 
imagine that, if our mediation now succeeds in bringing 
about a Franco-German compromise, our British contri- 
bution to the common cause of securing the maintenance of 
peace can possibly end there. So far from that, it is really 
evident from the substance of the Memorandum itself 
(though this is not clearly reflected in its general tone) that 
we cannot expect to achieve our aim of bringing the French 
and the Germans to terms with one another until we have 
made specific British contributions of the same kind as the 
French and German contributions we are now asking for. 
We, too, are interested parties, and if this international 
effort at maintaining peace fails and Europe heads for 
another disaster, this country will go down in ruin just as 
surely as either France or Germany. 


It is unfortunate, from this point of view, that the Memor- 
andum should give the impression that the “‘ honest 
broker ’’ is a little coy where his own supposed interests 
are concerned. In the matter of tanks, for example, where 
Germany has expressed her desire for 6-ton tanks, we have 
acquiesced in return for the concession that by the end of 
five years we will abolish ail our tanks in excess of 16 
tons! This is a strange conception of parity, which sug- 
gests either that the British Government is engaged in a 
childish attempt at Oriental bargaining (the 16-ton maxi- 
mum being ostentatiously stuck in at the outset in order that 
it may be ostentatiously struck out, as a conciliatory gesture, 
at a later stage). or else a quite irresponsible sacrifice 
of prospects of agreement to the stiff-neckedness of pro- 
fessionals in the War Office whose wants ought to have 
been entirely subordinated, by His Majesty’s Government, 
to the requirements of their own high policy. 

Again, the security proposal is good as far as it goes, 
but it only goes a very short way beyond what is 
already attained; and also it is quite a general provision 
which implies no special contribution from this country. 
Now His Majesty’s Government are willing enough, in the 
matter of security as well as in that of disarmament, to 
receive specific contributions thankfully from other coun- 
tries. They refer pointedly to ‘‘ the willingness of the 
German Chancellor to conclude pacts of non-aggression 
with all Germany’s neighbours ’’; and here Herr Hitler has 
already anticipated their desire. He has actually concluded 
a ten-years’ non-aggression pact with Poland; and in his 
anniversary speech he makes (not for the first time) a 
cordial overture for an understanding with France. Now 
the man who hands round the offertory plate—and this is 
the function which His Majesty’s Government has under- 
taken—surely commits himself to putting in at least as large 
a coin as any of the other members of the congregation; and 
it would be both more handsome and more politic, on his 
part, to deposit his own coin first. But at least he must be 
prepared to add it to the heap before he ventures to carry 
the plate up to the altar. In the present offertory, our 
British coin is payable in the currency of security; and we 
may be sure that the French will ask us to put in a substan- 
tial coin of this mintage before the service is over. 


But when all is said, first things must come first. The 
vital task of to-day is to bridge the gulf between France 
and Germany. The British proposals are a serious and 
honest attempt to do this and we must pray that they will 
succeed in carrying us a stage nearer towards agreement. 
For the immediate alternatives are now clear. Either we 
now achieve this stage, or the whole attempt to obtain 
security and disarmament now breaks down; and that 
will be no mere negative result. It will mean another race 
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in armaments and eventually another World War; and that 
will mean the end of all things. Therefore any agreement, 
however intrinsically unsatisfactory, that promises to avert 
this doom should be eagerly welcomed and supported, 


BANKERS AND THE POUND 


Ir is for many reasons to be regretted that there is no 
Economic Parliament in this country in which leaders of 
industry and commerce could expound their views in times 
of crisis and give the public the benefit of their experience, 
The chiefs of the banking world have, however, done some- 
thing to fill the gap by developing the practice of making 
considered pronouncements on the financial and economic 
situation at their shareholders’ meetings every January. 
This bankers’ symposium has never proved more timely 
than this year. Though some signs of returning prosperity 
are visible in various parts of the world they are as yet 
fitful and evanescent; and it is of the utmost importance 
that they should be fostered by wise policy and not dissi- 
pated by action that undermines confidence. We need to 
perceive clearly which forces are working for us and which 
against. 

Accurate diagnosis is, however, particularly difficult at the 
present moment because of the critical stage that has been 
reached in America’s great experiment. Whether it 
succeeds in raising the American price-level or not, the pro- 
cess of lowering the value of the dollar in terms of gold by 
large-scale purchases of the precious metal must widen the 
gap between the dollar and currencies still upon gold. This is 
putting a strain upon France at a time when that country 
is in the throes of yet another political crisis, and when 
there is evidence of renewed internal distrust of the franc; 
and it compels us to decide how we wish the pound to 
behave. It was rumoured early in the week that the United 
States Government had invited us to discuss a plan for 
stabilising the pound-dollar exchange. Mr Neville Chamber- 
lain informed the House of Commons on Tuesday that no 
such conversations had yet taken place ; but whether they 
occur in the next few weeks or not, we have to make 
up our mind what our policy is to be. If we aim at obtain- 
ing stability with the gold currencies of the world, while 
the United States artificially lowers her own, we may find 
ourselves in difficulties in international competition. But if 
we march in step with the dollar and associate ourselves 
with the American endeavour to raise the price of gold 
we increase the risk of forcing the gold countries off their 
existing standard and creating a new area of international 
disturbance. 

All of the bank chairmen are agreed that trade is 
improving, though some of them see much more definite 
evidence of it than others. While Mr McKenna, for 
example, is of opinion that the Ottawa Agreements and 
other trade compacts have been very helpful, Mr Paton 
believes that ‘‘ such recovery as has taken place must be 
attributed to the natural resilience of the economic system 
rather than to any action on the part of Governments ”; 
there has been no lack of Government action during the 
year but ‘‘ most of it has been of such a nature as to retard 
rather than to foster world recovery.’’ 


All are agreed that a cheap money policy has been an 
assistance, but there are again great differences in the 
emphasis laid upon the réle which it has played. Mr 
McKenna confidently declares that ‘‘ the supply of an 
adequate quantity of money is now seen to be as certain in 
restoring trade and employment as the curtailment of the 
required supply is certain to restrict them.’’ These easy 
money conditions, he added, were made possible by our 
abandonment of the link with gold. But Mr Goodenough, 
with almost equal emphasis, declared that 


‘e 


it is not safe to rely upon artificial measures for the raisin 
of prices, nor can it be said that a policy of creating plentift 
supplies of credit—as has been followed in Great Brita 
during the past two years—inevitably results in . . . a rise 0 
prices. . . . Nor does it appear that cheap credit necessarily 
results in better trade. Cheap money by itself will achieve little 
in these directions ; it needs the addition of confidence.”’ 


Even Mr McKenna, however, does not suggest that 
monetary considerations are alone responsible for such 
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trade improvement as has taken place; but whereas he is 
fairly satished with the trade policy of this country, Mr 
Goodenough sees little hope unless we get back to 
international agreements regarding currency and trade such 
as those which the World Conference discussed but failed 
toachieve. Mr Beaumont Pease also emphasised that “‘ the 
problems which confronted us in 1932 are still largely 
unsolved.’’ A more realistic view is taken by Mr Paton 
and by Mr Beckett, both of whom realise the stupendous 
difficulties in the way of world agreements for lowering 
trade barriers, and urge that we should take the lead in 
endeavouring to unite selected countries who are prepared 
to work with us in the development of exchange rate control 
and the reduction of trade barriers. To these speakers 
greater freedom of trade is a necessary condition of inter- 
national monetary co-operation. 

A cautious, and in some cases definitely critical, view 
characterises the references to the American experiment. 
Mr Goodenough is appalled by the cost of the efforts made 
to dispel the crisis, and considers that the adjust- 
ment of American wages and prices to the devalued 
dollar will be a lengthy operation. Mr Paton doubts the 
soundness of some of Mr Roosevelt’s methods, while Mr 
Beckett expresses the hope (but without much confidence) 
that the temporary stimulus of public expenditure may set 
in motion a durable recovery which would enable America 
to ‘‘ avoid the severe consequences of assuming so terrific 
a load of public debt.’’ But if America has presented us 
with new difficulties and disappointments, Mr McKenna 
quite properly reminds us that— 

“President Roosevelt has to battle against difficulties which 

our authorities are happily spared. He is called upon to bring 

about business recovery at the same time as he undertakes 
great social reforms which elsewhere have taken generations to 
achieve ; and he is required to do so largely through the instru- 
mentality of an unresponsive banking system, and in face of the 
problems created by inveterate habits of speculation and occa- 


sional proneness to panic and hoarding. The position has no 
parallel in this country.”’ 


In all this diagnosis there is very little that is new. Its 
usefulness consists in setting before us a picture of the 
different currents of British opinion; and in the light thereof 
we should ask ourselves if there is as yet any basis for 
international co-operation in the sphere of money, and if 
not, what our policy should be. Before we attempt to 
answer this question two preliminary comments need to be 
made. The first is that Washington still seems to think 
that the British Exchange Equalisation Account has been 
deliberately used to produce an artificial relation between 
the pound and the dollar. Mr Beckett rightly reminds us 
that ‘* the British fund wasintended and has been used only 
to mitigate violent exchange movements, caused by waves 
of speculation or sudden movements of nervous capital.’’ 
The American Fund is intended for the quite different pur- 
pose of holding the dollar at a certain level, and one which 
‘appears to be lower than is justified by economic cir- 
cumstances.’’ British opinion generally will be very un- 
willing to see Government resources used in an economic 
experiment which may have quite unexpected repercus- 
sions, but if the use of the American Fund proves detri- 
mental to our interests, this attitude might have to be 
reconsidered. This brings us to the second consideration, 
which is that American policy still seems to assume that 
widening the gap between the value of gold and the value 
of the dollar by fixing and maintaining an artificially high 
dollar quotation for gold, must raise prices. If it were true 
that there were some “‘ natural ’’ relation between gold and 
prices, the act of raising the dollar quotation for gold 
would, of course, raise the American price-level in propor- 
tion. History shows that there is no such fixed relation. 
The thesis would also be true if the greater part of the world 
Were on a gold basis, for in that case the operations of one 
country would not affect the relation between the value of 
gold and world prices, and the force of economic inertia in 
the world’s price system as a whole would enable that 
country to lever its prices upwards. But this is not the 
situation to-day. On the contrary, the gold countries are 
to-day heavily outweighed by the United States and the 
sterling and non-gold countries. In these circumstances the 
price systems of these non-gold countries constitute the 
centre of gravity of world economy; and if action is taken 
to force a wider margin betwecn the value of gold and the 
currencies of these great groups it will not affect their prices 
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but will create an artificial value for gold and an abnormal 
exchange rate for those few countries which adhere to a 
gold standard. This means either that the latter would be 
torced off gold or else that they would have to deflate. In 
short, the plan means that prices in countries which remain 
on gold will be forced down instead of prices in non-gold 
countries being torced up. Not only, therefore, would our 
association with the dollar mean embarking on an experi- 
ment, but it would be one based upon fallacious premises. 

Much more importance attaches to America’s internal 
policy of credit inflation and public works expenditure. 
Here again no one can foretell the future course of events 
or foresee what the efiect of the ‘‘ New Deal”’ on 
America’s price-level will be. But until this is known 
it is impossible to name an appropriate relation between 
the pound and the dollar which we could expect to be 
permanent. The President himself has said that the time 
is not yet ripe finally to fix the gold value of the dollar. 
If the supreme director of this great experiment cannot 
himself foresee even its internal results, it would obviously 
be a great speculation for other countries at this moment 
to link their currencies to his. The Rooseveltian plan in- 
volves a great change in the structure of American life. No 
one can tell how long it will take to work itself out and 
what economic disturbances and setbacks will be involved 
while it is taking place. Again, the bankers are right in hold- 
ing that no international currency arrangement can work 
unless goods can freely move, and thus permit the adjust- 
ment of trade exchanges between one country and another. 
But there is little sign that America’s commercial policy is 
about to be modified in a liberal direction. Tariffs were 
undoubtedly a major influence in preventing the free func- 
tioning of the gold standard of the last decade. The tariffs 
of the United States and other countries are obviously a 
much greater obstacle to-day. 

In the light of these difficulties we fear that this country 
must be driven back to a hand-to-mouth monetary policy. 
Three guiding principles, however, can be laid down. In 
the first place, we must not, by embarking on any rash 
experiment, create difficulties either for the countries of the 
gold block or for those which have been associating them- 
selves with sterling. Secondly, we must endeavour as far 
as possible to avoid being drawn into a use of our resources 
to combat the operations of the American Treasury. If we 
cannot agree with Washington upon a fixed objective for 
the policy of both countries, our monetary authorities 
should at least attempt to avoid conflict by the closest 
possible interchange of information. Finally, we must 
persist in our policy of cheap money and endeavour by 
every possible means to broaden the basis of our economic 
recovery. Though it is but a pis aller, and though we must 
watch for every possible opportunity of a more definite plan 
for international co-operation, our line at the moment must 
be to take care of the pound and to leave the dollar and 
the franc to take care of themselves. 





THE PRICE OF NEW CAPITAL 


One of the most important indications of the progress of 
economic recovery is the speed at which low interest rates 
for long-term investment are extended throughout the 
economic system. This development enables the industrial 
and commercial borrower to obtain the fixed capital which 
he needs on favourable terms. The process of reducing the 
fixed charge upon industry when interest rates are low takes 
place in two ways: (1) by conversion, and (2) by the in- 
vestment of fresh capital in industry at a low rate of interest. 
The analysis which we have given for many years past 
of the rate at which new capital is raised in the London 
market gives an interesting indication of the extent to which 
the second of these influences is operating at the present 
time. 

In the first of the following tables, which relates to Gov- 
ernment issues, an indication is given of the extent to which 
rates have fallen in the field in which the drop first made 
itself felt. The data do not constitute a complete index of 
the rate of Government borrowing in general, owing to the 
fact that in the pre-war year with which comparison is 
made there was no British Government borrowing, and half 
of the amount raised in London for Government purposes 
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was on behalf of foreign Governments. But Dominion and 
Colonial Governments borrowed both before the war and in 
quite recent years ; and whereas they borrowed at an 
average rate of 4.15 per cent. in 1913, they are now borrow- 
ing at. 4 per cent., as against 4.6 per cent. a year ago. It 
may, in fact, be taken that for Government investment of 
approximately equal risk the present interest rate is less 
than before the war and is from } to ? per cent. lower than 
in 1932. This general statement is certainly true of British 
Government securities as well as those of the Empire. 


GOVERNMENT ISSUES 
(000’s omitted) 





Dominion and 



































British Government : — Total, all 
Loans Colonial Govern- Governments 
+Total ment Loans 
for 
bows First |Second | First — 
Year | Half- | Half- | Year | Half- | Half- | Year Year 
1932 year | year | 1932 | year | year 1932 1933 
1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 
! 

Yielding from— £ £ | £ £ é £ a aie ae £ 
28% to 3%... a 40,603 |90,243 130,846 
38% at | > _ ase 11,118 ae sai 11,118 

34% to 38% | 5 107,589 | (14334 i .. }107,589 |(t) ‘, 334 
3 % to 33% o1] 4000 w. | 7,720 2,094 | 2 2,205| 7.720 | 299 
f, to 4° . me 115,000 | : 15°00 
a, “to 44° 21.329 | 490 | 4,875; ... 490 4,875 
44°, to44% f} "| 584] .. ce 584]. 
‘i: o to 4}° b 7.863 | | 1,950 |(wi965 on 1,950 wall "965 
% to 5° ” ; ‘ 
6 1058% VI a aeld aon oi3i7| : 9,517 
313, to 53% , sth = 3,500} .. 3,500 
54% to 59% 667 nie - ; Sh me 
53% to 6% 675 Bi se | + = 
Over 6%...... 1, 392 - | sss : 
Total........ | +52,437 |107,589 |51,72 (94,577 |23,761 | 7,934 |17,205 |131, 350 | 171,437 
———|- \- |- | — |—_—_— —_— | — -—_— 
Average yield °% 77 | 3-50 r 2-98 | 2-99 4-60 | 4-09 | 3°95 | 3-72 3-14 





+ This total of £52,437,000 includes £26,290,000 by Colonial Governments, at an 
average yicld of 4-15°%, and £26,158,000 by Foreign Governments, at an average yield 
of 5-31%. The British Government was not in the market. 

(t) This represents a loan on behalf of the Austrian Government guaranteed by the 
British Government. 


(w) This represents a loan on behalf of the Danish Government. 

All rates are shown subject to British income tax, and 
profit on redemption is allowed for when necessary. The 
sales of National Savings Certificates are excluded from 
the table, as the yield on them varies according to their 
‘life’ before encashment. The net sales of National 
Savings Certificates during 1933 amounted to approxi- 
mately £8,850,000. 

A similar trend to that in the above table is shown in the 
case of British municipalities and public boards, which 
borrowed at an average rate of 4.66 per cent. in 1931, 4.75 
per cent. in 1932, and 3.60 per cent. in 1933. The quality 
of the borrowers in the market in any year somewhat affects 
comparisons such as these. But as the figures relate to some 
25 millions sterling in the last two years, it is not an unfair 
deduction that ‘‘ other public bodies ’’ in Britain have been 
fortunate enough in the past year to find that the spread 
between the rate which they have to pay and that of British 
Government securities has appreciably narrowed. 

The second table shows rates paid by industrial borrowers 
for bonds, debentures and notes :— 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL BonDs, DEBENTURES, AND NOTES 
(ExcLupInG IssuES GUARANTEED BY BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
UNDER TRADE Facilities Act) 





| Year 1913 | Year 1930 | Year 1931 | Kear tae | Year 1992 | 























|¥ ear 1933 
| 
Yielding from— £ | £ | £ £ £ 
B4% to 33% ......... i} 60.000 Nil Nil Nil 475,000 
% } P Nil Nil 700,000 | 1,529,200 
0 “ | Nil | Nil Nil 4,677,100 
of | ae Nil Nil 950,000 324,200 
> ss 1 \» ego Nil Nil 950,000 | 3,665,000 
| p982, 1 Nil | 3,015,000 Nil 3,959,500 
‘ PD ie | £ 6,676,139 | 2,855,000 ,200 Nil 
||. 3,658,249 950,000 8 500 | 1,329,100 
| £ 3.492.662 | 1,830,000 675,000 Nil 
iar i 666 ,667 Nil 500,000 
Nil 341,250 | §25,500 243,800 
"yu, 094,750 | 14,250 Nil Nil 
1,239,100 254,600 78,000 Nil 
| 1,527,200 | 6,560,000 | 967,000 155,000 
|} 1,485,000 | 294,000 Nil Nil 
| 290,000 2,012,500 219,800 Nil 
| Nil 1,684,075 51 400 Nil 
| 1,705,750 384,250 89,200 Nil 
! Nil 39,000 Nil Nil 
33,250 72,800 Nil Nil 
237,500 Nil Nil | Nil 
Nil 33,250 Nil Nil 
oo 25,086, 000 24,399,600 | 21,006,642 2| 6,110,600 |16,857,900 
Average yield % ...... 5-50 5-97 | 6-33 5-44 4°58 








* Including all capital yielding over 6 per cent. 
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This table reveals the very remarkable result that indus. 
trial borrowings are practically 1 per cent. below the rate 
at which similar concerns borrowed in 1913, and that as 
compared with 1932 the average rate has also fallen by 
nearly 1 per cent. It might be argued that the low rate is 
in part due to the fact that, as the total figures are smaller 
than in previous years (apart from 1932), only the better 
borrowers were able to obtain accommodation. But the 

‘spread ’’ of the figures and their concentration between 
4 per cent. and 5 per cent. suggests a genuine decline in the 
mean rate of interest for borrowers of this type. The con- 
clusion is, moreover, confirmed by a similar trend in the 


rates on preference issues, which are shown in the following 
table : — 


MOVEMENT OF INTEREST RATES 


Average Average Average 
Average Rate paid Rate on New Rate on New 
Average 3 Months’ by all Issues of Issues of 
Bank Bill Government Industrial Preference 
Rate Rate Borrowers Debentures Shares 
% %0 % % % 
1913 4-77 4-37 4-77 5:5 5.74 
1920 6-82 6-40 6-05 7°92 8-09 
1928 4-50 4-15 5-09 6-10 7°37 
1929 5-50 5°27 5-07 6-10 6-58 
1930 3-42 2-61 5-43 5°96 6-00 
1931 3-93 3-55 5-60 6-33 6-50 
1932 3-00 1-84 3°72 5°44 6-32 
1933 2-00 0-69 3-14 4-58 5-28 


The three final columns when compared with the average 
Bank rate and the average three months’ bill rate in the 
London market epitomise the whole story of the capital 
market for long- and short-term investments respectively. 
The table shows that money market rate was from } per 
cent. to § per cent. below Bank rate in comparatively normal 
years. But in 1930 the money market dropped away, and 
though the relations between the Bank rate and the money 
rate were more normal in 1931, in the past two years we 
have seen extremely cheap short-term money at a rate far 
below the nominal Bank rate. The downward movement of 
long-term rates took place at a later date and has not pro- 
ceeded to the same extent. The ‘‘ Government borrowing ’ 
figures naturally show the most marked movement in 1932 
under the influence of the War Loan conversion scheme, the 
mass ol which was so great that it produced a sudden break in 
the interest curve in contrast to the progressive movements 
which normally take place. The industrial users of capital 
gained their advantage last year, but still show a wider gap 
than that which we may assume to be normal. If our 
figures had been analysed to show the difference between 
the beginning and the end of the year it would almost 
certainly emerge that this gap is already being narrowed. 


These figures relate to new capital. The effect of the fall 
in interest rates is also to be seen in the following table, 
which shows the conversion rates at which various types of 
borrowers were able to operate in 1933 as against 1932 :— 


CONVERSION LOANs IN 1932 AND 1933 


Average Yield 


! 


Converted into 


Total Stock Converted at original tesne an Average Yield 




















Borrower price of 
——s — a 
\ 
1932 | 1933 | 1932 , 1933 | 1932 1933 
British Govern- £ £ £4 @1f£46 #1246 644 2 ¢& 
i 2,362,500,000*| 50,757,000 | 418 0%} 410 013 7 3% 219 7 
Colonial Govern- 
ee eee 18,051,877 }110,850,000 | 5 16 6|510 6]416 6] 317 0 
British Corpora- 
RES 3,336,103 Nil 469 412 
Colonial Corpora- | 
SEND ‘ecchantanen Nil 3,554,000 410 0 4206 
Industrial......... 10,535,870 | 61, S400 | 6 0 0}5 9 | 414 0] 410 6 





* Excludes 43 per cent. Treasury Bonds, converted in March, 1932, as holders had 
the option to go into two loans. 

We dealt very fully with debenture and preference con- 
versions in a leading article in the Economist of Decem- 
ber 23, 1933 (page 1236). The {50,757,000 under British 
Government represents the amount specified for conversion 
on the 2} per cent. loan for {150,000,000 issued at 94 per 
cent. in September, 1933. Apart from this loan, the British 
Government issued a 2$ per cent. Conversion Loan between 
March and May, 1933, by weekly tenders. These tenders 
realised {51,721,000, the yields ranging between {2 18s. 6d. 
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per cent. and 43 Is. rod. per cent. Australia issued 
Conversion Loans in 1933 amounting to {75,850,000 of the 
total of 110,850,000 for all Colonial Government 
borrowers. India converted two loans amounting to 
{17,000,000 and South Africa and New Zealand a loan each 
for £13,000,000 and £5,000,000 respectively. 

From a consideration of all these figures it is evident that 
the movement towards lower interest rates has, in the last 
year, become more widespread, and that, in consequence, 
industry is now in a better position to benefit by the lower- 
ing of one of the chief items in costs. 


TENSION IN JAPAN 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


THe Japanese nation, according to its military-minded 
advisers, will enter a period of acute crisis between 1935 and 
1936. To this crisis, say the militarists, there are tour con- 
tibutory causes, all clearly discernible at present. The 
first of these is the naval conference due in 1936, when, 
instead of the prevailing 5: 5:3 ratios, Japan will demand 
full naval parity with the United States and Great Britain. 
The second cause is the expiry of Japan’s notice to leave 
the League of Nations, which will provoke heated discus- 
sion over the South Sea islands, which Japan only holds 
under a League Mandate, but which are of paramount 
strategic importance to her. Thirdly, we have the growing 
competitive strength of the Soviet Union. Russia will have 
completed its second Five-Year Plan in 1937; and Japan 
knows from her own experience that inefficiency, waste and 
poor quality—the diseases of infantile industrialisation—are 
soon outgrown. Lastly, there is the possibility of increas- 
ing Chinese resistance to Japan’s continental schemes. 

The idea of a national crisis in Japan arising from these 
developments has become almost a dogma to its believers, 
who trust to armaments and military preparation as the 
oly remedy. Chief among these is General Araki, who, 
having secured the greater part of his armament demands 
in the latest budget, has resigned from a position where his 
blunt frankness was subjecting Japan’s international rela- 
tons to a heavy strain. General Araki’s resignation means 
that open preparation for a ‘‘ national crisis ’’ will, for a 
breathing space, be pushed into the background of official 
policy, though he has seen to it that there will be no serious 
deviation from the course which he initiated. General Araki 
himself, not being a politician, but rather a popular leader 
who does not ‘‘ disappear ’’ simply by resigning a Cabinet 
Position, may now turn to other fields where dangers of 
another kind threaten. He and his followers are beginning 
to realise what the non-military Japanese have for some 
time apprehended: that domestic developments, caused 
mainly by the military preparations, may precipitate a 
national emergency even before international complications 
teach their culminating point. These fears are based chiefly 


on the rapid deterioration in public finances, the depression 
in agriculture, the domestic and international consequences 
of forced exports, and the internal effects of growing 
nationalist excitement on a starving peasantry and on an 
industrial working class which lacks even the rudiments of 
social welfare. 

Let us first look at public finance. The total State ex- 
penditure amounted to 1,558 million yen in the 1931-2 
Budget, 1,944 million yen in 1932-3, and 2,309 million yen 
in 1933-4. For the year 1934-5 expenditure has been fixed 
at 2,111 million yen; but this figure, quite apart from 
expectations of a large supplementary budget, does not 
represent a real reduction on last year’s total, because the 
communications vote has now been separated from the 
Budget and is carried in a special account. Thus, after a 
prolonged struggle for economy, the real total of the new 
Budget is approximately equal to last year’s record figure. 

The constant increase of State expenditure is not, how- 
ever, justified by a rise in the level of prices. Although 
at the end of 1933 the external value of the yen had 
dwindled to about 40 per cent. of the monthly average for 
1931, its internal value in the same period decreased by 
only 15 per cent. if measured by wholesale prices and by 
8.5 per cent. if measured by retail prices. Armaments 
expenditure has risen even more than the general Budget 
figures would suggest. In 1931-2 the armament vote 
totalled 407.1 million yen, in 1932-3 it rose to 659.2 millions, 
in 1933-4 to 821 millions, and for 1934-5 (after an original 
demand of 1,240 million yen, which was the subject of a 
three-cornered tussle between the Ministry of Finance, the 
Army and the Navy), it was finally fixed at 937.3 million 
yen. It would, however, be wrong to infer that the services 
had renounced a quarter of their original demands, for a 
large part of the reduction was achieved by forcing down the 
prices of supplies. By this means the profits of the arma- 
ments industries, which have been very large of late, are 
now substantially reduced. 

The latest Budget involves the issue of loans to the extent 
of about 785 million yen in order to cover the huge deficit, 
which amounts to more than three-quarters of all non- 
armaments expenditure. Heavy deficits have occurred year 
after year, and the total State indebtedness has risen from 
less than 6,000 million yen in 1931 to nearly 8,000 millions 
at the end of 1933 ; it may approach 9,000 millions when 
the current year ends. Hitherto this financial policy has 
not caused definite inflationary results, but as the public 
debt—which is usually first taken over by the Bank of 
Japan and then placed when and wherever possible—con- 
tinues its rapid rise, apprehensions of inflation are growing. 

Japanese agriculture suffers most from this state of 
affairs; for the Exchequer has no money for relief measures 
which many adverse developments have made urgently 
necessary. The slump in commodity prices sharply de- 
pressed the price of rice, the most important Japanese 
crop. A succession of very good harvests, together with 
extended rice growing in Japanese dependencies, led to 
the accumulation of stocks exceeding home consumption 
and accentuating the downward trend of prices. The 
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farmer is forced by heavy indebtedness—averaging about 
1,200 yen for each farming family—to sell at whatever 
price he can get. An attempt to create a ‘‘ pool ’’ to stabi- 
lise the price of rice, which involved Government support 
on the lines of the Egyptian cotton stabilisation plan, was 
assailed {rom many quarters, and proved abortive. The 
Government—anxious to keep wages and industrial costs of 
production as low as possible in order to obtain cheap arma- 
ments and export goods, and fearing the inflationary effects 
of its financial policy—opposes all schemes for raising the 
price. Thus a bushel of rice, produced at an average cost of 
6s. 4d., has lately been sold at an average price of about 
5s. 10d. The military leaders continually demand cheap and 
abundant rice. They continue to oppose price-raising 
schemes, but, although General Araki and his followers have 
forced the State to use for armaments what might have been 
used for farm relief, they are making fierce attacks on 
“those responsible for the farmer’s distress.’’ 


The pressure of Japanese exports of manufactured 
goods on the world’s markets is another danger-point to 
herself. Japan exports in order to import goods she 
cannot herself produce, many of which are now urgently 
needed for armaments. For expensive foreign supplies 
she is paying with cheap exports based on the low price 
of rice, a low rate of exchange for the yen, low wages, 
and even low profits. The net result is that Japan now 
gives more, in terms of goods, for what she receives; com- 
pared with former years, the country as a whole is trading 
at a loss which is reflected in the very low, and probably 
decreasing, standard of living. According to the latest 
official statistics the average wage in all industries taken 
together amounts to 2$d. per hour, while in the textile 


industries a man receives 2d. and a woman about Id. per 
hour. 


If Japanese exports increasingly encounter foreign 
measures of retaliation, even the present standard of 
living could not be upheld, as according to recent 
Japanese statements more than one-fifth of the whole 
working population is at present engaged in export trades. 
Because of this, and because she is anxious to avoid 
diplomatic complications while she is so near international 
isolation, Japan is trying to reduce her exports in quan- 
tity by agreement with other countries, and to make them 
more remunerative, thus maintaining her present values 
and import equivalent while reducing foreign opposition. 
It appears that the guild organisation of the export trades, 
which is already well developed in Japan, has been 
chosen as the best means to prevent cut-throat competition 
and to enforce a sense of ‘‘ national responsibility ’’ on 
exporters, as also to introduce methods of barter with 
foreign countries. 


In a tense atmosphere of war apprehensions, the com- 
bined effect of financial crisis, agricultural distress, and a 
very low standard of living constitutes a severe test for 
the proverbial loyalty of the Japanese to their national 
aspirations. The semi-feudal family system, on which even 
modern Japan relies, may be jeopardised. And, though 
“‘ dangerous thought ’’ is being forcefully repressed, it 
is by no means dead and might become one of the con- 
stituent factors of a ‘‘ national crisis.’’ This, apparently, 
is the problem to which General Araki intends to turn 
his attention. Free from official limitations, he will take 
up the slogan of his young followers to ‘‘ study the coun- 
try’s economic position ’’ and lead a campaign for agri- 
culture, the foundation of Japan’s military strength. For 
some time his group has supported the farm relief plans 
of Mr Goto, the Minister for Agriculture, against the 
Exchequer and the representatives of ‘‘ sound finance.”’ 
Borrowing holds no terrors for General Araki, nor does 
he fear inflation. If necessary, he can push his quasi- 
Socialist ideas—which together with his nationalism are 
the reasons of his immense popularity—into the fore- 
ground of his campaign, creating yet another centre of 
“* National-Socialism.’’ Such possibilities do not exactly 
illumine the prospects of Japan. But General Araki and 
his group are not yet all-powerful. They are still busy 
trying to consolidate their position; meanwhile, more 
orthodox diplomacy and finance have a chance which they 
would be well advised not to miss. 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING 


DurinG the past year the British shipbuilding industr, 
gradually began to emerge from the worst depression of the 
century. Prosperity is, however, still a long way off, for 
although the proportion of commercial shipbuilding berths 
occupied has risen from 5 per cent. to 20 per cent. during 
the past year, 80 per cent. of the capacity of the industry 
was still idle at the end of 1933. 

The industry has never been really prosperous since the 
war, during which its capacity was enlarged far beyond 
peace-time needs. Even in 1929, only 54 per cent. of the 
shipbuilding berths and 76 per cent. of the workers in the 
industry were occupied. Rationalisation, at first delayed, 
has made substantial progress in recent years. Excess 
capacity is being gradually reduced by National Ship- 
builders’ Security, Ltd., a company formed three years 
ago with the approval of the leading shipbuilders, for the 
purpose of eliminating redundant shipyards. During the 
three years of its operations the company has effected the 
dismantling of 116 shipbuilding berths. In addition 43 
berths have been allowed to fall out of use. According 
to an article contributed by Mr Norman M. Dewar to the 
Iron and Coal Trades Review of January 26th, the total 
shipbuilding capacity of this country has been reduced by 
about 23 per cent. during the past three years. As the 
capacity of British commercial shipyards three years ago 
exceeded 3,000,000 tons per annum, and as the probable 
future demand is not expected to exceed half that tonnage, 
it would appear that a substantial number of berths must 
be scrapped before the industry can once more be said to 
be efficiently organised. 

While National Shipbuilders’ Security, Ltd., has thus 
contributed to the rehabilitation of the industry, ship- 
builders themselves cannot be accused of letting the grass 
grow under their feet. They have not only maintained 
technical efficiency but have, by dint of research, increased 
efficiency in all directions. The cost of shipbuilding has 
been reduced, efficiency of ships has been improved, and a 
decrease in running cost has been secured. There have 
also been a number of important improvements in hull 
design, in power transmission and in fuel consumption. 

The expansion of activity in the past year has, in a large 
measure, been due to a substantial increase in naval orders. 
At the end of last year no less than fifty naval vessels were 
under construction for the Admiralty in commercial yards 
and in the Royal dockyards. When it is recalled that one 
cruiser of the Washington class (10,000 tons), costing {2} 
millions, provides twenty times as much work as a cargo 
vessel of 8,000 tons, the importance of naval construction 
in last year’s revival becomes evident. In fact, employ- 
ment on naval work nearly doubled during the year. 

Measured by launchings of mercantile vessels, the past 
year has been the poorest on record since 1888, when 
Lloyd’s Register Shipbuilding Returns was issued for the 
first time : — 

MERCANTILE TONNAGE LAUNCHED 


(Thous. gross tons) 


United British proportion 
Period Kingdom World of Total 

% 
ck ceeees 1,440 2,248 64 
ee 1,523 2,793 544 
er 1,479 2,889 51 
ea 502 1,617 31 
ia ait iar tslie 188 727 26 
RS hacen tis 133 489 27 


Since launchings in any year depend on the orders placed 
in the previous year, the figures for 1933 do not reflect the 
improvement in activity. The extent of the expansion 1D 
commercial construction can, however, be measured by 
the volume of work in hand at the end of the year. As the 
following table shows, the gross tonnage under construction 
in the United Kingdom rose from 225,000 at the end of 
1932 to 332,000 at the end of the past year. Although the 
latter figure is still only a fraction of the tonnage under 
construction in the years before 1930, it nevertheless repre- 
sents an appreciable improvement, especially in view of 
the fact that the tonnage under construction abroad showed 
a further and substantial reduction during the past yeat- 
As a result, the proportion of the world’s tonnage undef 
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onstruction in this country rose from 29 per cent. at the 
id of 1932 to 44 per cent. at the end of the past year. 


MERCANTILE TONNAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
(Thous. gross tons) 


United British proportion 
End Year Kingdom World of _ 
oO 
BE ssstenessane 1,297 2,446 53 
DE hnksvacencen 1,560 3,090 50} 
BEE. ccnessssnens 909 2,326 39 
REE 401 1,404 234 
See 225 766 29 
BE scscernsaene 332 757 44 


Of the total mercantile tonnage launched in the United 
Kingdom during 1933, 121,000 tons were for registration 
in this country and only g.1 per cent. were for registration 
abroad or for sale, as compared with 31.2 per cent. in 
1932 and 40.7 per cent. in 1931. An analysis of the tonnage 
launched shows that only seven vessels were of a tonnage 
exceeding 5,000 tons each. The largest vessel launched 
was the twin-screw motor ship ‘‘ Port Chalmers ’’ of 8,535 
tons built on the Tyne. Only two other vessels, each a 
motor ship of 6,goo tons and launched at Belfast, exceeded 
6,000 tons. Six vessels of a total tonnage of 2,641 were 
launched for the carriage of oil in bulk, comprising one 
steamer, three motor ships and two non-propelled barges, 
one of which was an all-electrically-welded vessel of 720 
tons. The tanker tonnage represented less than 2 per cent. of 
the total output in the past year, as compared with 3 per 
cent. in 1932 and 48.5 per cent. in 1931. The tonnage of 
vessels fitted with internal combustion engines amounted to 
47,825 tons, which is 36.4 per cent. of the total steam and 
motor tonnage launched during the year. The total launch- 
ings of foreign countries in order of importance were as 
follows: —Japan, 74,290 tons; Sweden, 60,860 tons; Ger- 
many, 42,195 tons; Holland, 35,899 tons; France, 34,073 
tous; and Denmark, 34,010 tons. 


While British shipbuilding has made further progress 
in organisation and in technical efficiency, the prospects of 
this branch of activity are naturally linked to those of the 
world’s shipping. Judging from the trend of international 
trade and from recent speeches by the chairmen of the 
leading shipping concerns, the improvement in ocean 
traffic has been only modest during the past year. Freight 
trates have risen a little since last summer but, are still 
lower than a year ago. Although world economic activity 
is likely to expand in 1934, present indications do not 
point to more than a very slow revival in international 
trade. It is therefore unlikely that shipowners will be 
encouraged to increase their present tonnage. 


On the other hand, technical improvements coupled 
with a reduction in running costs are likely to stimulate 
replacement on an increasing scale. Since the competi- 
tive power of a shipping fleet depends largely on its 
tunning costs, the number of orders for replacement may 
provide British shipbuilders with an increasing amount 
of work during the coming year, especially as the cost of 
new ships has recently tended to rise. Figures of the 
tonnage scrapped in the past year are not yet available, 
but it appears that there has been a considerable amount 
of breaking up. The idle tonnage in this country, as 
tecorded by the Chamber of Shipping, declined from 
1,971,000 net tons on January I, 1933, to 1,240,000 net 
tons at the beginning of 1934. The scrapping of old ton- 
nage has undoubtedly been responsible for a substantial 
proportion of this reduction. Further, the shipbuilding 
industry will probably be provided with additional work 
by the Admiralty, for a number of orders in connection 
with the 1933 naval programme have still to be placed. 


Altogether, the outlook for British shipbuilders is 
slightly more encouraging than in recent years, for both 
mercantile and naval orders are likely to increase in the 
near future. Foreign competition, stimulated by subsi- 
dies, is likely to be as keen as ever, but in view of the 
improved efficiency of British yards, there is no reason 
why shipbuilders in this country should not obtain a sub- 
stantial proportion of whatever new orders may be 
forthcoming. 
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WESTERN CANADIAN FINANCES 


(BY OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT) 


For England, with her highly industrialised economy and 
her centralised national finances, it is difficult to understand 
financial problems which arise in federal Dominions, like 
Australia and Canada. In these Dominions, owing to the 
unequal incidence of the depression upon primary pro- 
ducers as opposed to manufacturers, one province, growing 
primary products for the world market, may be bankrupt, 
while another, producing manufactures behind a high 
tariff wall for a secured home market, may well be 
‘““ weathering the storm’’ by bankrupting the first pro- 
vince. Though this unequal division of burdens is transi- 
tional and only lasts until the reduced purchasing power 
of the farmers forces the protected manufacturers either 
to demand subsidies from an impoverished Government or 
to curtail their operations, the working-out of the process 
has painful political effects. Such effects are now evident 
in Canada. 


The revenues of the Federal Government of Canada have 
shown an encouraging advance in recent months and are 
now slightly ahead of last year’s figures. There has been 
no improvement, however, in the embarrassed fortunes of 
the four western provinces, and it is plain that a critical 
situation has developed. 


The cold truth is that in some of the western provinces 
the aggregate annual income from the prevailing low prices 
for farm products is so meagre, and the aggregate annual 
debt burdens, when account is taken of each province’s 
share of Federal and railway debt obligations, is so large, 
that taxation has assumed unbearable proportions. If all 
obligations were met, there would not be a sufficient margin 
left for adequate sustenance of the local population. 
Default on external obligations by at least three out of these 
four provinces has only been averted by loans from the 
Federal Treasury exceeding 43 million dollars, and some of 
them are now clamouring for further support. Last spring 
the Bennett Ministry intimated that until the provincial 
budgets were balanced no further loans would be made; 
yet fresh advances were doled out in the autumn. The 
provinces have all made heroic efforts to cut their expendi- 
ture, but economies have been offset by increased outlay 
for unemployment relief or for debt charges. Budget figures 
for 1933 are available for only two of the embarrassed 
provinces, Manitoba and Alberta, and they present the 
following picture: — 





1929 1933 
$ $ 
Manitoba : 
Debt CHALKES ..6c00ce0000: 4,180,785 6,198 881 
Controllable charges...... 8,252,319 8,112,602 
Expenditure ........-.0500. 12,483,104 14,311,483 
so divndsdaccunaes 12,435,110 12,366,918 


2,006 


Deficit 1,944,565 
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Alberta : 
Debt charges .............. 4,823,707 6,814,658 
Controllable charges...... 8,862,554 10,719,128 
Expenditure ...........000. 18,686,261 17,533,786 
IND Sacviccineicksckessss 15,265,084 15,426,265 
DNS ccicekincncbesseenebe 1,578,823 Deficit 2,107,521 


The plight of the other two western provinces, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia, is regarded as worse. In 
British Columbia the situation is wellnigh desperate. It 
recently turned out a Conservative Administration, whose 
financial policy had been one prolonged muddle, and in- 
stalled a Liberal Ministry, which inherited a welter of 
troubles from its predecessor. The new Administration 
immediately called a Conference of the four western Gov- 
ernments at Victoria, B.C., to discuss the debt situation. 
They reached the conclusion that a drastic refunding opera- 
tion was the only alternative to default, unless they could 
squeeze further assistance out of the Federal Government. 
So they passed a resolution asking the Federal Govern- 
ment carefully to consider the possibility of a scheme for 
converting all or part of the provincial debts to lower rates 
of interest, and urged that, as a preliminary step to help 
the process of conversion, the rates of interest on bank 
deposits should be lowered. This step has now been taken 
by the banks at the instigation of the Federal Government. 

This, however, presents grave difficulties, for most of 
the provincial bonds are not due for redemption, and a 
substantial proportion of them is held in the United States. 
So refunding operations can only be carried out by compul- 
sion, or by floating new bonds, either in London or New 
York, under a Federal guarantee. In either case, however, 
the non-redeemable provision in the former loans would 
have to be violated. And Premier Bennett has repeatedly 
expressed his pride that Canada has been able to weather 
the depression without defaulting on any of her external 
public obligations. The provincial Governments, therefore, 
reckon that he will not allow their default to become inevit- 
able, but will take some further step to rescue them from 
such a calamity. 

It is expected, however, that, before Mr Bennett consents 
to provide any further financial help, he will insist upon 
some form of control over western provincial finances as a 
check upon the alleged extravagance and excessive borrow- 
ing which have brought them to their present plight. In 
some quarters the suggestion is being advanced that there 
should be established a Federal Loan Council, on the Aus- 
tralian model, which would exercise rigid control over pro- 
vincial budgets and borrowings. The Government of Sas- 
katchewan, which is Conservative and therefore sym- 
pathetic to the Bennett Ministry, would probably acquiesce 
in such a move ; but it would not find favour with the other 
three Administrations, which are all politically antagonistic 
to the present Federal Administration. They believe that 
their financial difficulties have mainly arisen from problems 
created by unemployment and drought, which ought to 
have been treated as a national emergency, the responsi- 
bility for coping with which belongs to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. They argue that the loans already made by the 
Federal Treasury should be written off, and that the 
Federal Government should assume the entire unemploy- 
ment relief burden for the West. They would willingly see 
a Federal relief administration set up to administer relief 
funds supplied by Ottawa. They maintain that, with the 
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removal of this load, their resources would be sufficient ty 
carry all other burdens, and that the latter would be easily 
bearable, if there were in the near future a reasonable 
improvement in the price of farm products. 

But complaints are being voiced in the two great central 
provinces, Ontario and Quebec, which contribute the greater 
part of the Federal revenues, that the western provinces by 
reason of extravagances have become a burden upon the 
rest of the Dominion. During the opening debate on the 
Address in the Quebec Legislature in the present session, a 
prominent Liberal politician protested against further help 
being given to the West, and declared that Quebec at least 
was “‘ fatigued ’’ with the additional burden thereby im- 
posed upon it. To such complaints, western papers like 
the Winnipeg Free Press retort with statistics showing that 
in recent years certain eastern provinces have increased their 
debts proportionately more than any western province, and 
that the financial difficulties of the West have been seriously 
aggravated by the consequences of a high tariff policy which 
operates solely for the benefit of the industrial East. With 
President Roosevelt's championing of the farmer against the 
highly-protected industrialist in mind, many will sym- 
pathise with these western strictures upon the tariff. 
pampered East. 

There is one drastic reform opening up the prospect of 
curtailed administrative costs in the prairie country, namely, 
the merger of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta into a 
single province. Together they contain roughly two and 
a-quarter million people, which is a smaller population than 
that of either Ontario or Quebec ; and their interests and 
problems are virtually identical. Indeed, it is now generally 
recognised that the division of the prairie region into three 
provinces was an error of political judgment, and that a 
great deal of money would have been saved if in 1903 
Manitoba had been extended westward, and only one new 
province created instead of two. Yet so strong has the 
sense of provincial particularism become, and so firmly en- 
trenched are the vested interests which would suffer from 
the diminution in the existing provincial capitals, that no 
responsible politician has ventured to advocate such a 
merger. The case is equally strong for a merger of the three 
Maritime provinces, which have a joint population of less 
than a million souls. But, although serious attempts have 
been made to foster such a project, it has never made much 
headway in face of the strong sectional opposition which 
always developed. 

The situation in the West was therefore so desperate that, 
to stave off outright default, prompt action was demanded. 
Accordingly, the Federal Government took the bull by 
the horns and convoked an inter-provincial conference 
at Ottawa for January 17th, at which, ster alia, the 
problem of the western provinces’ finances was debated. The 
proceedings were not public ; but on January 19th it was 
reported that, as the delegates of the eastern provinces had 
suddenly waived their opposition to further Federal support 
of the prairie provinces, the Federal Government had 
agreed to continue financial assistance for the western pro- 
vinces. There the matter rests, on the rather vague hope 
that wheat prices will rise and so alleviate the problems of 
the West. Meanwhile, the East is paying back to the West, 
in the shape of ‘‘ grants-in-aid,’’ some of the money taken 
in the higher prices of protected manufactures. And so the 
wheel of protection comes full circle. 





NOTES 


Parliament Resumes.—Parliament reassembled on 
Monday under the shadow of the disarmament crisis and 
foreign politics may be expected to occupy a good deal of 
the time of the House between now and Easter. For some 
time to come there will only be three days a week available 
for Government business, and these will be fully occupied 
by the committee stage of the Unemployment Bill and by 
the estimates. New legislation has been promised in the 
shape of a Traffic Bill, the main object of which will be to 
reduce the appalling number of road accidents, which last 


OF THE WEEK 


year once again showed a tendency to increase. The 
Minister of Transport also announced his intention of 
appealing to the Press, the B.B.C. and the film industry 
for their co-operation and assistance in instructing the 
public how to avoid these casualties—a sensible suggestion 
to which he may be sure of obtaining a hearty response. 
The debates in committee on the Unemployment Bill this 
week were not very illuminating. The Labour Party pro 
tested against the provision by which young persons under 
the age of 16 who are in employment are required to pay a2 
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insurance contribution of 2d. a week, on the ground that 
they do not become entitled to benefit until the age of 16. 
But the Minister of Labour pointed out that both the em- 
ployer and the Treasury were required to make contribu- 
tions in respect of dependents’ benefit for employed 
juveniles. A more solid objection was raised by Captain 
Crookshank, who moved an amendment to raise the 
dependents’ benefit from 2s. a week to 3s., which the Gov- 
ernment unfortunately refused to accept. This proposal, 
which was supported by both Conservative and Liberal 
opinion. is eminently desirable in view of the facts dis- 
closed recently by the B.M.A. report on nutrition. Nor 
can it be maintained that it would really endanger the 
solvency of the Insurance Fund, seeing that under the Bill 
the Fund is required to make a very large and quite un- 
necessary payment of over {5,000,000 a year in respect of 
accumulated debt. The second day’s debate was largely 
occupied with the Government amendment of the clause in 
the Bill requiring applicants for benefit to prove that they 
were ‘* unable to obtain suitable employment.’’ The Gov- 
ernment have evidently been alarmed by the impression 
made in industrial areas that this formula was an attempt 
to revive the ‘‘ genuinely seeking work ’’ provision which 
was abolished by the Act of 1930. Consequently the 
amendment substitutes in a slightly altered form the provi- 
sion of the Act of 1930, rightly throwing the onus probandi 
on the Ministry by inserting words imposing disqualifica- 
tion if a claimant is proved by an officer of the Ministry 
of Labour to have neglected to avail himself of an oppor- 
tunity of suitable employment. This is a distinct improve- 
ment in the Bill. 


* * * 


The Dollar Devalued.—The Gold Reserve Act was 
finally passed by Congress on Monday and signed by the 
President on Tuesday. The only amendments of substance 
to the Bill as introduced by the President were, first, one 
permitting the Treasury to redeem any form of Government 
securities with any other form and to issue securities 
privately, and, secondly, a limitation to three years of the 
life of the $2,000 millions stabilisation fund and of the 
President’s power to vary the gold content of the dollar. 
It is worthy of note, however, that an amendment calling 
for the purchase of silver up to a maximum of 750 million 
ounces to restore the Bryanesque ratio of 16 to I was 
defeated in the Senate by the narrow margin of two votes 
in a full house, in spite of the application of the Democratic 
Party whip and the expressed disapproval of the President. 
Mr Roosevelt’s proclamation devaluing the dollar in accord- 
ance with the powers vested in him by the Act followed on 
Wednesday evening. The new value was not, as generally 
expected, fixed at exactly 60 per cent. of the old parity, 
but at 59.06 per cent., or 15 5-21 grains, 9-10ths fine. This 
figure was chosen so that the new price for gold should be 
exactly $35 per fine ounce. The purport of the new policy 
has been considerably clarified by a declaration that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, acting as agent for the 
Treasury, will in future buy at the fixed price all gold 
delivered to it, whether by domestic producers or by im- 
porters, and that gold will be sold to foreign central banks 
whenever the dollar reaches the gold export point. These 
decisions appear to establish a free gold market in New 
York, and make it once more possible to confine within 
narrow limits the exchange value of the dollar in terms of 
the currencies of any other countries which similarly main- 
tain free convertibility into gold. In short, the United 
States from February tst is on a gold bullion standard, with 
the sole proviso that the gold parity of the dollar can be 
varied from time to time. Since it is apparently intended 
that the exchange value of the dollar is to be regulated by 
the free import and export of gold, the purposes of the 
Stabilisation Fund become even more obscure. It is pos- 
sibly of significance that the reasons given by the President 
in his proclamation of devaluation were that ‘‘ the 
foreign commerce of the United States is affected by reason 
of the depreciation of the value of the currencies of other 
Governments ’’ and that ‘‘ the economic emergency re- 
quires an expansion of credit.’’ The fund is to be used in 
the sole discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr Secretary Morgenthau owns a fruit and dairy farm 
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close to that of the President in rural New York State. 
He is the publisher of the American Agriculiurist. His chief 
apparent qualification as an exchange dictator is that he is 
a former pupil—in agricultural economics—of Professor 
G. F. Warren. During Mr Roosevelt’s term of office as 
Governor of New York, Mr Morgenthau was State Conser- 
vation Commissioner and appointed Professor Warren to 
his Commission. Last April he was appointed Chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board and Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. He was the only adviser at the Presi- 
dent’s side when the ‘‘ ultimatum ’’ was dispatched to the 
London Conference last July, expressing sublime uncon- 
cern for the state of the foreign exchanges. The effect on 
the world at large of a devalued—and greatly undervalued 
—dollar, backed by a huge sum administered by agri- 
cultural experts, and presumably directed towards credit 
expansion and raising the values of other currencies, 
remains to be seen. 


* * * 


Common Sense about Japan.—Remarkably divergent 
views about Japanese competition were expressed by 
speakers at the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on 
Monday, on the one hand, and by Sir Harry McGowan at 
Birmingham last Saturday on the other. At Manchester 
violent attacks were made on all who suggest that further 
reorganisation of the cotton industry is the best hope for 
Lancashire. The whole success of Japan was put down to 
exchange depreciation and low wages; and the British 
Government was urged to secure, by some miraculous 
means, effective preferences for British goods in world 
markets. Sir Harry McGowan, who is not only a repre- 
sentative of one of our more enterprising industries, but 
has also just returned from the Far East, took a much more 
moderate and common-sense view. One factor in Japan’s 
success, Sir Harry admitted, was the temporary advantage 
of the 63 per cent. devaluation of the yen. The import- 
ance, however, of low wages and long working hours 
had been, in his opinion, greatly exaggerated; national 
habits and needs were different in Japan from those of a 
Western country, and a mere monetary comparison of 
wage rates was therefore almost meaningless. Sir Harry 
himself, in going through Japanese factories, had ‘‘ found 
no outward signs of malnutrition, of lack of physical energy 
or of a discontented people.’’ The third factor, to which Sir 
Harry clearly attached most importance, was efficiency of 
organisation. ‘‘ Protection,’’ he observed, “‘ is no sub- 
stitute for efficiency.’’ Sir Harry went on to enumerate the 
ways in which productive and selling efficiency could be 
enhanced. Among these he included larger production 
units, better representation in Far Eastern markets, and 
more adequate credit facilities. In advocating co-operation 
between British and Japanese exporters for the sharing of 
export markets, Sir Harry was proposing a policy which 
Lancashire may not find is entirely without its own discre- 
tion. And, in any case, agreements for allocating markets 
always prove ephemeral unless they are reasonably in 
accordance with economic conditions and competitive 
strength. Such agreements may be a useful device for 
checking predatory competition or preventing disturbance 
from temporary causes. They cannot in the long run define 
the channels of world trade. The real moral, therefore, for 
Lancashire of Sir Harry McGowan’s remarks was that in- 
ternal reconstruction is at least within the industry’s power, 
while control of the yen and of Japanese wage rates is not. 
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Moreover, wages must rise in time with increased produc- 
tivity, and the under-valuation of the yen will sooner or 
later disappear. If the remaining margin between Lanca- 
shire and Japanese prices cannot be made up by improved. 
efficiency, it cannot be made up at all. 


* * * 


Iron and Steel Reorganization.—The speeches at the 
annual dinner of the London Iron and Steel Exchange on 
Tuesday indicated fairly clearly some of the difficulties 
which are still holding up the reorganisation of the industry. 
Sir William Firth was almost alarmingly outspoken: he 
declared roundly that without Government control reorgani- 
sation would never be accomplished. He also criticised the 
scheme put forward by the National Committee on the 
ground that it did nothing to concentrate production in the 
most efficient units or to suppress the redundant plant, 
which is the root of the industry’s trouble. Mr Mitchell, 
the chairman of the National Committee, was naturally 
concerned to defend his scheme. He entirely repudiated the 
idea that Government control in any form was either neces- 
sary or desirable, and only demanded from Whitehall a 
guarantee of protection for some specified period. It lay 
with the industry itself to make a strong and effective organi- 
sation co-ordinating the activity of its various sections. The 
real question, however, is whether the industry is willing or 
able todoso. The scheme elaborated by the National Com- 
mittee which will be submitted to the Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion this month looks fairly promising on paper, but it is 
already a considerable attenuation of the project submitted 
to the Import Duties Advisory Committee last March, and 
unless the Federation is willing to work it in a vigorous 
spirit, it is likely to achieve nothing, as far as any effective 
reorganisation is concerned. The future of the industry 
really lies in the hands of the heavy steel makers and the 
Government. The former, if they wish to do so, are 
sufficiently powerful to impose reorganisation on the rest of 
the trade, while the latter have the most powerful induce- 
ment ready to hand, in the weapon of conditional protec- 
tion. The Government has so far wisely refrained from 
making the import duties on iron and steel permanent, and 
the threat to suspend them, unless effective reorganisation 
is really carried out, has, at any rate, produced some 
results, inasmuch as without it it is extremely improbable 
that any reorganisation scheme would ever have seen the 
light. In the circumstances, therefore, it would be most 
injudicious to give the industry the protection for some 
specified period, which Mr Mitchell called for. It is abun- 
dantly clear that unless the Government can show that it 
really means business, the industry is likely to remain in its 
present parlous condition. 


* * * 


Another Government in France.—On January 27th 
the Chautemps Government resigned under pressure of the 
wave of public indignation over the Stavisky exposure and 
the alleged complicity of certain members of Monsieur 
Chautemps’ Ministry. On Tuesday, January 30th, a new 
Government was successfully formed by Monsieur Daladier. 
All the superficial phenomena—the _ politico-financial 
scandal and the reshuffling of Ministerial portfolios—are 
unhappily familiar in French public life. So is the semi- 
revolutionary street rioting which took place, on the even- 
ing of the day on which the Chautemps’ Government fell, 
in the Place de |’Opéra and the neighbourhood. But these 
outward disorders appear to be merely crude manifesta- 
tions of a national indignation and dismay which extend 
much wider and go much deeper than the violent demon- 
strations of a handful of rioters. The spirit of the French 
nation, which has been numbed since the war by the two 
consecutive strains of first winning the victory and then 
standing guard over it, seems now to be thawing; and, if 
this diagnosis is correct, some greater change than a mere 
substitution of one Ministry for another may be in 
prospect. The frigid reception accorded to Monsieur 
Daladier’s new Ministry is ominous. For the situation 
urgently called for an emergency Ministry of all the virtues, 
if not all the talents, and this was evidently what Monsieur 
Daladier himself hoped to achieve. Unfortunately, both 
he and his countrymen have been prostrated—not by his 
fault or by theirs, but by the inherent defects of a party 


system which subordinates all larger considerations ip 
politics to the chattering of Parliamentary groups. Mon. 
sieur Daladier’s Ministry much resembles Monsieur 
Chautemps’, except that it stands somewhat farther to the 
Right and has for that reason been denounced by the 
Socialists, while the real Right, on its part, also holds aloof, 
Monsieur Daladier is a man of courage and integrity; and 
one of the bravest acts which he has yet done is to under. 
take his present onerous task with so weak a set of 
colleagues to support him. Among “ available ’’ French 
politicians, he is the best Prime Minister for the hour. But 
the signs of the times point to a political crisis in France 
which may engulf even the most courageous and eminent 
individuals in the unpopularity of a whole regime. 


* * * 


Herr Hitler and Poland—— On January 26th ‘it 
was announced that the German and the Polish Goverm 
ments had signed a pact of understanding. This new 
German-Polish instrument is to run for ten years; and 
it is described, in a joint official statement, as an attempt 
to translate into concrete terms of relations between these 
hitherto mutually unfriendly countries the principles of the 
Kellogg Pact, to which both Governments are parties. The 
present treaty is to lead on to negotiations for a settlement 
oi the material problems—political, economic and cultural 
—that are still outstanding between the two countries. It 
is expressly agreed that they will not in any circumstances 
proceed to the use of force (sic, and not merely ‘‘ war ”’ 
for the purpose of settling their disputes with one another. 
To outside observers this treaty is as welcome as it is unex- 
pected; and it would be ungenerous, as well as impolitic, 
to assume that either of the contracting parties has its 
tongue in its check, or that the treaty conceals some 
nefarious secret common design against some third party, 
e.g., Russia. Poland, after all, has just concluded a non- 
aggression treaty with Russia; and the notion that the Polish 
Government has immediately proceeded to plot with the 
German Government a gross violation of this Polish- 
Russian Pact is too clever to be convincing. It is surely 
common sense to take the new German-Polish Treaty at its 
face value till we are shown good reason for mistrusting it. 
After all, we have the precedent of the Italian-Jugoslav 
settlement of 1924, which was negotiated by Signor Musso- 
lini, and which has left Italo-Jugoslav relations distinctly 
better than they were before. A dictatorial Government 
which has crushed all opposition is able to take steps and 
make concessions, on their merits, which preceding Govern- 
ments could not afford to consider because the mere sugges- 
tion would have given a most effective and dangerous 
weapon to the opposition. Frankly, we must admit that 
no post-war Government in Germany short of the present 
Government would have had the strength to carry this 
German-Polish non-aggression pact through. The force of 
the opposition with which ‘‘ the Leader ’’ himself even 
now has to contend on this point is shown by the fact that, 
in his speech on Tuesday, the reference to the pact was the 
one passage which his audience could not bring themselves 
to cheer. Al! the more honour to Hitler for having sig- 
nalised the first anniversary of his advent to power by 
taking a step which is as salutary in the interests of Ger- 
many and the rest of us as it is inevitably unpopular in 
Germany itself. But it is in accord with the principle 
which he enunciated (not for the first time) in this speech, 
when he claimed that ‘‘ the National-Socialist racial idea 

. . frees foreign policy activities from any attempt to 
dominate foreigners in order to rule them or to incorporate 
them as a mere numerical mass in one’s own nation.’’ On 
this point the Nazi doctrine works out for positive good. 
We trust that Herr Hitler will be strong enough to keep in 
check those influences and trends of opinions which would 
supersede it by expansionism or missionary zeal. 


* * * 





and Austria.—Unfortunately we cannot take the 
same favourable view of Herr Hitler’s handling, in Tues- 
day’s speech, of the burning question of Germany’s rela- 
tions with Austria. Perhaps the most pertinent—and, from 
the Nazi leader’s standpoint, also the most damaging— 
criticism that suggests itself is that the German National- 
Socialist Government’s official attitude towards the present 
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Nazi agitation in Austria is indistinguishable from the 
Russian Communist Government’s notorious attitude to- 
wards Communist agitation outside the Soviet Union’s 
borders. No one will deny that there is a genuine internal 
Nazi movement inside Austria, any more than they would 
deny that, at various times since the war, there have been 
internal Communist movements in this country or Norway 
or China, or in Germany itself. But, of course, the crucial 
point is that the internal struggle between Communism and 
bourgeois Parliamentary Democracy in these countries, and 
between National-Socialism and its opponents (both 
Catholic and Social-Democrat) in Austria may take one turn 
fit is left to work itself out without interference from out- 
ide, and quite a different turn if the local revolutionary 
force, Whatever it may be, is aided and abetted and ex- 
horted and munitioned by some powerful organisation with 
its base of operations beyond the frontiers: a Third Inter- 
national based on Moscow, or a Reich Nazi Party based on 
Munich or Berlin. The external interference becomes more 
fagrant, and in every way more serious, if this militant and 
intrusive foreign organisation, while ostensibly a private 
affair, is really associated—either as servant or as master— 
with the Government of a foreign State. And here again 
our parallel holds. For, if we cannot believe the Soviet 
Russian Government’s protestations that it has nothing to 
do with the activities of the Third International in the non- 
Russian parts of the world, @ fortiori it is incredible that 
Herr Hitler’s Government has nothing to do with Reich- 
Nazi activities in Austria. In fact, any such pretension would 
be so ludicrous that Herr Hitler does not venture to take 
this line, but is driven into attempting to exculpate the 
Reich National-Socialist Party as well as the Reich Gov- 
emment, and declaring that there is nothing more in the 
Austrian complaints of Reichsdeutsch interference than 
the fact that there are Austrian Nazi refugees in the Reich, 
and that the Austrian public, being Germanophil, finds 
it easy to read the Reichsdeutsch Nazi Press. In fact, he is 
driven into arguing that there is no Nazi pressure being 
exerted upon Austria from the Reich, either publicly or 
privately—quod est absurdum. This attitude of Herr Hitler 
isa serious aggravation of the flagrant aggression of which 
his Reichsdeutsch followers have already convicted them- 
selves by their acts, for it will convince the world that 
behind it there is an unrepentant determination to carry 
through the Gleichschaltung of Austria, though he denies 
responsibility while his adherents are doing it. It brings an 
Austrian appeal against Germany to the League, under 
Article 11 of the Covenant, a long step nearer. 


* * * 


Protestant and Monarchist Débacles in Germany .— 
The miracle by which the former institutions of Germany 
have been wiped out in twelve months has only been pos- 
sible, Herr Hitler declared in his anniversary speech on 
Tuesday, because the European mind has been struggling 
for a new faith ever since the decline in the supremacy of 
the two great religious creeds. In other words, National- 
Socialism in Germany, like Communism in Russia, is a new 
pagan religion which has only found an opening in the 
spiritual vacuum alleged to have been left by the decay of 
Christianity. This presupposition throws a rather sinister 
light on a later passage of the same speech, in which Herr 
Hitler suggests that ‘‘ agreement with the powerful 
National-Socialist State . . . should bring a pacification 
which should ensure the maintenance of the Protestant 
Faith.’’ The pacification of death and the maintenance 
of a mummy! Apparently organised Protestantism has 
been felled at one blow. On January 25th Herr Hitler 
visited President Hindenburg to discuss with him the con- 
flict between the Protestants and the Reichsbishop, and it 
was believed that, at the President’s instance, the Chan- 
cellor consented to a settlement which would have involved 
Dr. Miiller’s retirement and the election of an Ecclesiastical 
Ministry, representing the will of the Protestant laity and 
Clergy. That same afternoon a conference between the 
Protestant community and the German Christians, in- 
cluding Dr. Miiller, met under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Frick, the Minister of the Interior; but it was interrupted 
by the sudden and violent intrusion of General Goring, 
who accused members of the Pastors’ League of conducting 
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subversive telephone conversations! Since then Dr. 
Miller has promulgated an emergency decree concentrating 
all ecclesiastical powers in his own hands; Dr. Niemiédller, 
the leader of the League of Opposition Clergy, has been 
deprived of his pastorship and only released from the 
clutches of General Géring’s secret police on condition that 
he reports to them every day. The heads of the non- 
Prussian churches of the Reich have declared their un- 
conditional submission to the Reichsbishop (who is himself 
also Bishop of Prussia). Simultaneously, Nazidom has 
smitten Monarchism. On January 26th a Monarchist- 
Military gathering in honour of the Kaiser’s birthday was 
broken up by Nazi ‘‘ direct action ’’; the last drastic steps 
have been taken by the Gleichschaltung of the Conserva- 
tive Stahlhelm and Kyffhauserbund organisations; Herr 
Hitler himself, in his anniversary speech, has made an un- 
equivocal pronouncement against the dynastic principle; 
and a bill has been rushed through the Reichstag, at the 
tail-end of Herr Hitler’s speech, which transfers all the 
remaining powers of the German States to the Reich and 
leaves nothing of them except their outlines on the map. 
With the final disappearance of these peritura regna, the 
face of Germany will be changed indeed. The National- 
Socialist State and the Catholic Church will be left com- 
forting each other on an otherwise empty field. 


* * * 


France and Syria.—-l:ver since 1920, when the British 
Government embarked on the policy which has culminated 
in the admission of ‘Iraq to membership in the League of 
Nations, British policy in ‘Iraq has ultimately governed 
French policy in Syria; for, since the Syrians are mani- 
festly much more advanced in every way than the ‘Iraqis, 
it is exceedingly difficult for the mandatory Power in Syria 
to linger very far behind the mandatory Power in ‘Iraq on 
the road of political emancipation. Hence the Anglo- 
‘Iraqi treaty which was the prelude to the final emancipa- 
tion of ‘Iraq has been followed by a Franco-Syrian —— 
which was signed on November 16th last by the Frenc 
High Commissioner in Syria of the one part and by the 
Prime Minister of the Syrian Republic of the other part. 
This treaty provides that, after a probationary period, 
France is to follow Great Britain’s example by supporting 
a Syrian application for membership in the League, and, 
again, this undertaking on the side of the tutelary Power 
is made conditional upon the fulfilment of certain terms 
on the side of its protégée. But in the Franco-Syrian 
treaty the terms exacted are very much stiffer than those 
of the Anglo-‘Iragi treaty: partly, perhaps, because the 
emancipation of ‘Iraq has been shown by subsequent 
events to have been somewhat premature; but also partly, 
no doubt, because France is pursuing this policy under 
force majeure, without enthusiasm and without conviction. 
According to the provisions of the treaty, there is not only 
to be a probationary period of four years, but, even after 
Syria has nominally been emancipated by admission to 
League membership, she is to accept, for another 25 years, 
a French garrison and a host of military, political, adminis- 
trative and technical advisers who must be of French 
nationality and may not (contrary to the precedent of the 
Anglo-‘Iraqi treaty) be chosen from any nation that the 
emancipated Government may prefer. Moreover, Syria 
has the prospect of remaining under French financial con- 
trol in perpetuity; for the treaty only applies to the State 
of Syria in the narrower sense; the other Syrian States 
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under French mandate (the Lebanon, the Alouite territory, 
the Jebel Druse) are to remain under the mandate still; 
Syria is to maintain her present customs union with these 
neighbours; and since the Lebanon and the Alouite terri- 
tory occupy, between them, the entire Syrian coastline, 
the collection and allocation of the maritime customs, 
which are the chief source of Syrian revenues, will remain 
in French hands. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that an agitation against the treaty has arisen in Syria and 
that a majority in the Parliament at Damascus has declared 
against it. To this the French High Commissioner has 
retorted by suspending the Parliamentary session—a step 
which surely does not improve the prospects of Franco- 
Syrian reconciliation. 


* * * 


Banque de France Report.—The report of the Banque 
de France for 1933 not only reaffirms the Bank’s faith in 
the gold standard but also proves that the management 
have faithfully adhered to the main principles. A loss of 
about Frs. 9.5 milliards of gold and foreign exchange has 
been offset by an almost equal reduction in the note issue 
and private deposits, thus maintaining the reserve ratio over 
the year at 78.86 per cent. The loss of gold and foreign 
currency during 1933 exceeded the loss during 1932 by 
Frs. 7 milliards, of which Frs. 6 milliards were gold and 
the rest foreign currency. The reduction in the latter item 
is the result of the deliberate policy of the Bank, initiated 
in 1928 following the enactment of a currency law pro- 
viding for the abolition of the gold exchange standard. 
The report expresses the opinion that the gold exchange 
standard is dead, and support for this view is claimed by 
reference to the fact that between January 1, 1931, and 
November 30, 1933, foreign currency holdings of European 
central banks fell from Frs. 48.5 milliards to Frs. 3.9 
milliards, or by 95 per cent.; while in 1931 foreign currency 
holdings of the European central banks amounted to 35 per 
cent. of their gold reserves, the proportion has now fallen 
to less than 2} per cent. The Banque de France maintains 
that the free gold standard is an indispensable condition 
for the rebuilding of both national and international trade 
and the sole guarantee of sound economic life. However, 
during the second half of the year doubts as to the Bank’s 
loyalty to the gold standard have led to the return of notes 
in big amounts and to a rapid increase of gold hoarding 
on the part of the public. This movement has caused a 
fall of bank and savings bank deposits, bringing in its 
turn an increased demand for rediscount facilities. The 
total bill holding of the Banque de France, therefore, rose 
from Frs. 2.6 milliards at the end of June to Frs. 3.5 
milliards in the third quarter of the year, and to Frs. 4.3 
milliards at the end of December. The demand for re- 
discounts chiefly emanated from commercial institutions 
which were also affected by the withdrawal of foreign funds. 
There was no demand for increased facilities from agricul- 
tural institutions, which was probably due to the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural policy. The Bank observes that 
throughout the year the reduction of French exports, the 
decline in tourist traffic and the transfer difficulties in other 
countries have greatly endangered France’s balance of pay- 
ments. Although the wealth of the country is great enough 
to assist it to overcome an economic crisis, the Bank views 
with concern the psychological influence upon gold move- 
ments arising from the uncertainty of the budgetary posi- 
tion. Due to lower interest rates and a smaller turnover 
there is a fall in gross revenue from Frs. 711 millions to 
Frs. 509 millions, net profits being reduced from Frs. 125 


millions to Frs. 83 millions, but the dividend remains un- 
changed at Frs. 200 per share. 


* * * 

The Volume of Overseas Trade.—In view of the 
fluctuations in prices during recent years, declared values 
no longer provide a guide to the volume of imports and 
exports. The quantitative survey of our overseas trade, 
published in last week’s Board of Trade Journal, is there- 
fore of particular interest. A comparison of last year’s 
trade results with those of 1932 indicates a further 
decline of 5.2 per cent. in the value, but an increase 
of 1.5 per cent. in the volume, of retained imports. 
Similarly, the average value of British exports fell by 
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I.4 per cent., but the volume of British sales abroag 
recorded an advance of 2.1 per cent. There has thus beep 
a definite, if modest, expansion in the volume of British 
overseas trade which is not revealed in the declared values, 


Vo_ume AND VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPorTs 





Retained Imports Exports of Domestic Produce 








Period Index of | Values Index of | Values 
Declared} Average | in terms | Index of | Declared! Average | in terms | Index g 
Values | Values | of 1930 | Volume} Values | Values | of 1930 | Volume 
Values Values 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
Million {| ==100 | Million £}| =100 | Million £| =100 | Million £| = 199 
Se cnn 1,137 135-0 842 88-0 801 120-8 663 116-2 
1930 ..... 957 100-0 957 100-0 571 100-0 571 100-0 
1931 ..... 797 81-0 984 102-8 391 89-4 437 76°5 
$032 2.00. 652 75°3 867 90-3 365 83-3 438 76:8 
1933 ..... 627 71-4 878 91-7 367 2-1 447 78-4 
1931 E 
Istquarter) 192-5 84-5 227-7 95-2 103-3 93-2 110-9 77:7 
2ad 189-6 82-0 231-2 96-6 95°38 90-8 105-6 74-0 
3rd ,, 191-0 79-1 | 241-5 | 100-9 93-2 87-8 | 106-2 74:4 
4th ,, 224-3 79-0 283-9 118-6 98-2 86-1 114-1 80-0 
1932 
Istquarter) 177-3 78-4 226-1 94-5 92-3 84-2 109-7 76-9 
2nd ,, 153-4 75-3 | 203-9 85-2 94-7 84-3 | 112-3 | 78-7 
3rd _,, 150-5 72:7 207-1 86-5 84-1 82-0 102-5 71-9 
4th ,, 171-0 74°5 229-5 95-9 94-0 2°5 113-9 79°8 
1933 
Istquarter| 146-6 70-0 209-3 87-5 89-7 82-2 109-2 76°5 
2nd ,, 148-5 70-2 211-5 88:4 85-6 81-2 105-4 73-9 
3rd_,, 155-5 71-5 217-4 90-9 93-1 82-4 113-0 79-2 
4th ,, 176-2 73°5 239°7 100-0 99-0 2°6 119-9 84-1 


The quarterly figures are much more interesting, for they 
indicate a fairly rapid improvement during the second half 
of the year. A slight rise in the average value of retained 
imports was accompanied by a sharp advance in the 
volume of imports. Export prices, too, have tended to 
harden, but the index of average values for the fourth 
quarter of 1933 was only slightly above the lowest point 
marked in the March-June period of last year. The ad- 
vance in the volume of exports between the second and 
fourth quarters of 1933, amounting to no less than 13.8 
per cent., is an encouraging feature. In fact, the volume 
of exports in the last quarter of 1933 was higher than in any 
corresponding quarter since 1930. The next table shows 
the changes which have taken place in the various cate- 
gories of retained imports and exports: — 


RETAINED IMPORTS 








| Food, Drink and 


Tobacco Raw Materials 


Manufactures 





























| Index Index Index 
Period De- of Index De- of Index De- of Index 
| clared |Average| of | clared |Average of clared |Average of 
| Values | Values | Volume} Values | Values | Volume] Values | Values | Volume 
1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 
| Mn. £ 100 100 | Mn. £ | =100 =100 | Mn. £ 100 100 
 — 541 135-5 88-5 324 153-3 99-6 266 122-5 76-6 
451 100-0 100-0 212 100-0 100-0 283 100-0 100-0 
in weseaé 397 81-3 108-1 148 74-1 93-7 244 84-9 | 101°6 
1932 ...... 359 76-1 104-1 141 69-4 95-7 146 79-0 65-2 
1933 ...... 329 71-2 | 102-2 155 69-6 | 104-9 140 73-6 | 67-1 
Exports oF Domestic Propuck 
1924 .. 57 116-8 | 101-1 106 140-3 | 119-0 619 120-5 | 116-7 
_. = 48 100-0 | 100-0 b+ 100-0 | 100-0 440 100-0 | 100-0 
36 88-6 83-1 47 90-0 82-0 291 89-0 74°5 
ED wien 32 83-9 79°9 44 838-4 77-4 276 81-8 76°6 
1933 28 82-2 71-9 46 86-4 83-5 280 80-8 78:9 





A further sharp decline in the average value of our re- 
tained imports of food, drink and tobacco was accompanied 
by a slight fall in volume, which was no doubt in part due 
to the Government’s quota policy. On the other hand, the 
increase in industrial activity in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere was responsible for a hardening tendency in the 
average value, and for the increase in the volume of our 
imports of raw materials. 


* * * 


The German Debt Discussions.—The negotiations in 
Berlin this week between Germany’s long-term creditors and 
the Reichsbank have ended in the decision of the Reichs- 
bank to terminate the discriminatory agreements with 
Holland and Switzerland, and to treat all creditors alike 
after June 30th next. The two discriminatory agreements 
provided that the Dutch and Swiss creditors received the 
full value in their own currencies of the scrip issued for 
50 per cent. of the German debt service to their nationals, 
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pecause their own authorities cut down the import quotas 
allotted to other countries, e.g., France, and increased those 
allotted to Germany. This procedure between a debtor and 
certain creditors had caused great dissatisfaction to other 
countries, partly because they could only secure, in their 
own currencies, at the most 50 per cent. of the face value of 
their own scrip (in which since December 70 per cent. of the 
debt service has been paid), but partly because they had to 


Sterling and International Prices.—During the past 
fortnight there has been an appreciable advance in sterling 
wholesale prices. The complete Economist index number 
has risen by 1.6 per cent., and the index number of the 
prices of primary products has risen by 2.8 per cent. 
American prices, on the other hand, have been more 
subdued. The complete Irving Fisher index number has 
advanced by 0.6 per cent., and the Economist index 
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xa [ witness their exports to other creditor countries of Germany number of primary products by 1.4 per cent. As regards 
™~ & being curtailed in favour of Germany’s exports. Exchange Continental wholesale prices, the past fortnight has wit- 
4 dearings were threatened, and the atmosphere boded ill, —nessed a slight recovery in French prices and an equally 
— BH not only for Germany but also for the future of inter- slight fall in German prices. Judged by figures in recent 
. national trade in general, when the long-term creditors | weeks, the recovery in sterling prices began in late Novem- 
“$ met in Berlin last week. Now, as compensation to creditors ber, and has since amounted to 4.2 per cent. for all com- 
4 other than the Dutch and Swiss, the Golddiskontbank is to modities and to 3.7 per cent. for primary products. The 

purchase their scrip, issued in the six months ending fact that all commodities have risen more than primary 
7 June 30th next, at 67 per cent. of its face value, instead products alone may to some extent be accidental, but it 
4 of at 50 per cent. as hitherto. This means they will receive certainly shows that the present rise in prices has spread 
0 approximately 77 per cent. of their interest in the current right through the whole range of commodities in all stages 
¢ | ‘xmonths, against 65 per cent. The latter figure was com- of production. It is also noticeable that this recovery in 
7 posed as to 30 per cent. in their own currency, and as toa __ Sterling prices over the past two months coincides broadly 
; further 35 per cent. by one-half of the balance covered by with an appreciation of the dollar against sterling. This 

stip. It is the proportion of this balance which is now may mean that British fears of American competition 
“5 increased. In addition, a meeting of all Germany’s creditors fostered by currency depreciation are becoming allayed : — 
F is to be held in April to prepare a permanent settlement. SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


There is only one doubtful point. Will the Dutch and 
— Swiss creditors revive their threats to institute exchange 
1ey §f clearing systems, which constituted the ‘‘ pressure ’’ upon 
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Milan Statis- 





























, ; : é oe Statis- . tisches 
alf § Germany referred to in the creditors’ communiqué of Date | British | Primary Products |... Fisher a ‘of Com. | Reichs- 
. . *,¢ ~ eo T° ° ene } 
1ed ff Wednesday? It is certainly true that ‘‘ competition between Complete) | Gold | USA. | France| Mee | Coe 
° * : . . ea fateriing aly 
the § creditors and the disruption of debtors’ affairs . . . in the (sterling)} British | American (sterling) ” | many 
to § long run ’’ will be found to have ‘‘ endangered the position eS. 
° e : . } 
rth ff ofall.’’ It remains to be seen if the creditors together will Jan. 27th 108-3 | 115-7 | 93:8 Seated nth en | oe | we 
int § display perception of this fact and a unity of purpose when _—_ Feb. 24th | 110-9 | 120°8 | as ioee | oe) Se) ee i 
. . ~ és . re s re vv" ‘2 vo° 1 5 
ad- § they convene in April. At any rate, they cannot blame the Apr. 20th | 103-8 | 105-4 | 83-6 | 129-5 | 89-6 | 97-0 | 95-3 90.3 
nd §j Reichsbank if they do not; for Dr. Schacht has finally 44" obth | "99-4 | "09.3 | a0-8. | 135-0 | 23 | ore | 2 a 
J come down i av 6 ali > dul July 27th 99-5 103-5 84-1 136-9 88-3 91-3 88-5 88 - 
3.8 Bc own in favour of ‘‘ equality of treatment. i oun | wees | 105-3 | aoe | seed | aoe | ape | aoe | oe 
me Sept. 2Ist | 106-0 117-4 89-6 139-9 90-5 89-7 91-2 87:1 
* * Oct. 19th | 103-1 112-3 84-0 143-8 88-6 88-8 92-7 86-8 
ny * Nov. 30th | 103-1 | 112-3. | 77-7 | 153-8 | 878 | 88-4 | 91-4 | 85-7 
WS Dec. 28th | 101-2 109-3 76-9 | 145°6 83-5 | 88-1 90-9 84-2 
: ‘al s 1933 | 
te- Economics by Wireless.—The B B.C. has published a _ Ja. es es | tes | Be oe es | 88-1 | 90-2 | 83:8 
; s : : : eb. 22nd| 9 104-2 | 76-9 | 143-2 | 7 | 88-1 33: 
very graphic, interesting and attractive pamphlet entitled Mar. and | 99-0 {104-0 | 80-1 | 142-1 | 82-1 | 87-2 87.5 | 83-4 
“ ae as ep ee , ae a Apr. 19th | 98-7 | 104-6 | 88-7 | 141-4 82-8 87:5 86-2 | 83- 
Industrial Britain. The pamphlet consists of a brief hy aise | 103-3 | 116-3 | 108-5 | 145-8 | 90-0 | oa | sea | aaa 
— synopsis of twelve broadcast talks on British industry by — June 28th | 107-6 | 118-2 | 117-4 | 144-0 | 94-4 | 89-5 | 87-2 | 85-6 
° y y July 12th | 109-1 119-9 129-2 147-0 99°8 90-2 86°5 86-1 
Professor John Hilton and of an essay, also by Professor — july 26th | 108-1 | 120-6 | et | 145-7 | 100-9 | g9-7 | 86-2 | 83-6 
he s : : : : . sa . . oe Aug. 9th | 107-6 | 118-6 | 122-1 | 146-7 | 101-9 | 88-6 86-4 86-7 
Hilton, introducing the talks. The series, which is a weekly Aug. 23rd | 107-9 | 116-9 | 119-0 | 147-6 | 102-1 | 89-5 | 86-2 | 86-6 
: one, began on January 11th, and will continue until the Sept. 6th | 108-6 | 118-4 | 118-2 | 153-7 | 102-8 | 88-8 | 86-3 | 86-6 
ex aS : _ ; : ; Sept. 20th | 108-1 | 116-9 | 120-7 | 157-4 | 103-7 | 87-5 | 85-8 | 87-5 
f end of March. Professor Hilton confines himself to descrip- Get. “4th | 107-2 | 114-8 | 119-4 | 157-7 | 103-1 | 87-2 | 84-9 | 87-8 
me . * . . . 55- 3. 37. > 
' tion rather than theory, but he succeeds, on the whole, in Qet; 18th | 108-4 | 112-8 | 109-1 | 158°4 | 103-7 | 87-5 | S46 | sat 
> traversing some of the most disputed regions of economic _ Nev. et eee | eee its joes fie | oe tt oe 8 ee 
00 So ° ss ° Nov. 29t ‘ : “ A 3° 84-5 : 
; controversy with unusual balance and fairness. Perhaps Dec, 13th | 105-3 | 114-8 | 117-0 | 148-4 | 104-4 | 87-2 B45 | 88-4 
}* > ) » 2 J i > 1 4 
3 the most valuable feature of the pamphlet, however, is the an. 3rd. | 105-9 | 113-9 | 119-8 | 150-1 | 104-4 | 88-1 | 84-9 | 89-4 
8 collection of statistical tables, graphs and diagrams with _ agg fe oo BD BE Re 
4 hh. 2 . 31s 8: 24-8 56: 05: 7: 84-8 + 
ok which it is illustrated. These, Professor Hilton tells us, “ - : == 


__ ff} were prepared in collaboration with Mr Colin Clark. Parti- onan 


cularly clear and valuable are the tables and diagrams 
— showing the growth and decline of different parts of the 
2 national economy during recent decades. The objective 
“8 presentation of these facts should do much to correct wild 
; talk of the general ‘‘ collapse ’’ of capitalism and the 


Details of the group indices comprising the complete 
Economist index number are given below: — 
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és universal displacement of labour by machines. The growth — J _— J — J _— 
e- and decline of industries during the last fifty years is ee Ceoetonese .... 64-5 64-5 64-9 aa 
od by an ingenious diagram constructed on the principle on Other foods «..............++. 62-2 56-7 56-2 57-2 
1e which the results of ‘‘ bumping races’’ are usually re- Textiles ..................:0.0+ 43-7 53-3 56-4 57-5 
he corded. Other tables show the percentage increase or de- a pes rennin Pnee po Ai os os == 
ed 1 ney ee di Semele a Miscellaneous ............... 65-8 68-1 68-2 68-9 
id ease in employment in the expanding and declining indus : salma 
ne tnes. Movements in the volume of British industrial pro- Complete index ...... 60-4 63-9 64-7 65:7 
ar duction are shown in an interesting graph which bears a pra ees . one 
notable general resemblance to the Economist index of el a prenenerscarenenes os a 2 oe 
business activity. The shift of employment from manu- ES eee nes 7 P om 


facturing to distributive trades and from males to females The main changes in the cereals group are sharp advances 





i is also illustrated. There are photographs of industrial im English oats and Danish bacon. Among other foods, 

d plant and of miners and other wage-earners at work. The 
section on foreign trade is perhaps the least satisfactory. oie : 

h It is hardly true to say that Great Britain is now quite — mene re 

“ safely covering her import bill by her present level of Shope 8 Oficte 

: ona and invisible exports. Nor is it a matter for com- ae ll WAY & WALLER 
Placency that we have been forced to ‘‘ adapt ’’ ourselves way: oe 

; to the present shrunken volume of trade. We are very a hata caran etait ia 


much the poorer for doing so. Apart from these blemishes, 
Industrial Britain ’’ is as fair as it is informative. 
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tea, coffee, cocoa and butter are al] higher than a fortnight 
ago. The advance in textiles is very general, hemp being 
the only noticeable decline. Among metals, lead and 
copper are a little higher. In the miscellaneous group, the 
only big increase is in the price of rubber. 


* * * 


Coal Mining Results.—The quarterly statistical 
summary, issued by the Mines Department, reveals a slight 
deterioration in the coal mining industry during the third 
quarter of last year from the figures of the preceding 
quarter. The results show, however, a slight improvement 
on the corresponding quarter of 1932:— 














Tonnage Costs per Ton 
Dis- | Proceeds Profit Output | Earnings 
Period posable per per per per 
( Mill.) Wages — | Ton Ton Manshift | Manshift 
1938 s. a. s. d s. d  -, | Cwts. . -. 
fet quarter | 60-0 9 2 13 4 “4s! 11 21-94 9 3 
Sad o 51-6 9 5 461 =] «1311 | —O 2 | 21-32 9 3 
sd ll, 50:1 9 5 13 114] 13 9 | —-O 24] 21-34 | 9 4 
4th 52-6 9 3 13 74] 14 1p) O 6 21-34 | 9 4 
1931 
ist quarter 52-2 9 2] 13 6 14 3 09 21-78 9 2 
fod, 47-5 9 33] 13 11 13 10 O 1 | 21-44 9 2 
3rd ” 45-3 9 445] 14 0 13 10 —0 2 21-35 9 2h 
4a ~ 50-9 9 16] 13 6 i4 i 0 7 21-36 9 2 
1932 
ist quarter 49-6 9 1 13. 6} 4 0} 0 6) 21-98 9 2 
tnd, 46-1 9 1t| 1310 | 13 8 0 2 | 21:78 | 9 2 
3rd » 40-9 9 3] 14 23 74} -—O 7] 21-50 | 9 2 
«+ 48°9 8 9 13 2g] 13 114 0 9 22-62 | 9 2} 
1933 j 
ist quarter 49°9 8 9 3 If] 13.1! 0 9} 22:67 | 9 Ii 
2ad - 42:8 8 11} 13 9} 13 43 ~O 44) 22-07 | 9 IY 
ad li, 42-1 8 il¢] 13 8) ] 13° 3h 0 5 | 22-05 | 9 i} 
i 








The commercially disposable tonnage raised during the 
third quarter of 1933, though slightly lower than in the 
previous quarter, was 1.2 million tons larger than in the 
corresponding period of 1932. Total proceeds were 
£27,926,398, as compared with {28,649,395 in the April- 
June period, and {27,784,361 in the corresponding quarter 
a year ago. Net costs of production amounted to 
£28,805,309, against {29,469,603 in the previous quarter 
and {29,069,291 in the third quarter of 1932. Proceeds 
therefore fell short of net costs by £878,911, as compared 
with £820,208 in the April-June period and {1,284,930 in 
the third quarter of 1932. Despite the slightly lower level 
of output in the third quarter, costs per ton were lower 
than in the April-June period. The greater loss per ton is 
due to the fact that the decline in proceeds per ton has out- 
weighed the reduction in costs. Among individual 
districts North Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire alone 
showed a small profit. Owing to the increase in produc- 
tion towards the end of 1933, the results of the last quarter 
will probably show an improvement. 


* * * 


Irish Farming Changes.—Our Free State corre- 
spondent writes: —The adoption of agricultural protection 
by Great Britain necessitates certain adjustments in the agri- 
cultural production of the Free State. The market for 
beef will probably be gradually reduced by reason of the 
British quota, and it will be necessary for the Irish farmer 
to concentrate on dairying. A determined attempt is being 
made to secure the home market for the Irish producer 
of dairy products by protective duties on butter and cheese, 
and to increase the home demand for milk, consumption 
of which is only thirty gallons per head per annum. The 
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consumption of butter per head per annum, on the other 

hand, is thirty-eight pounds, which is said to be the highest 

in the world. The home market for tillage products is also 

being protected and extended in every possible way; home. 

grown grains must be added to imported feeding stuffs, and 

it is probable that the use of home-grown oats in bread. 

making will soon be made compulsory. Meanwhile, the 
quality of dairy cattle is to be improved. The institution of 
cow-testing associations is being encouraged with the object 
of increasing the average milk yield, which is still rather 
low compared with that in countries such as Denmark and 
Switzerland. At a recent conference of farmers in Cashel, 
Professor Drew, the foremost authority on Irish livestock, 
emphasised the necessity of concentrating on the produc- 
tion of calves that could be marketed early and in an 
orderly manner. He also expressed the opinion that the 
financial return to farmers would probably increase, in 
spite of the reduced quantities sold as a result of the British 
restrictions, if sufficient attention were given to the improve- 
ment of the quality of livestock products. The quite evident 
incapacity of the home market, however much developed, 
to absorb the whole produce of Free State agriculture 
renders urgent the problem of opening up export markets, 
kor the last two months high Civil Servants have been 
engaged hke commercial travellers in hawking around 
samples of Irish produce in Berlin, New York and else- 
where, humbly seeking for concessions in return for very 
substantial considerations—while all the largest and most 
willing customers have been excluded from the market by 
the ridiculous economic war with England. 





* * * 


Irish Budget Deficit. — Our correspondent also 
writes:—The following figures show the Budget position 
during the first nine months of the current financial year. 


April-—Dec., April—Dec., 


1932 1933 
f f 
NINN hs oie ee 17,700,330 19,993,200 
AIRMEN 54 cet nviisckbsantacos 20,513,446 22 364,967 
i ca re ae a 2,813,116 2,371,767 


The increased revenue is the result of increases in the yield 
ot customs, motor-tax, stamp duties and income-tax, and 
of the inclusion in ordinary revenue of the Land Annuities. 
The last quarter of the financial year is, of course, the most 
productive of revenue, and there is every reason to hope 
that ordinary expenditure will be met out of revenue this 
year. Any extraordinary expenditure can be defrayed out 
of the fourth national loan of {6,000,000 recently issued, 
ind the financial position of the Government is reasonably 
comfortable, at least for the immediate future. The position 
ot the local authorities is far less satisfactory. Especially in 
rural areas the arrears of rates unpaid are assuming very 
formidable dimensions, and more than one local authority 
has had to suspend part of its services owing to dearth of 
funds. Indeed, some shrewd observers profess to see in 
local finance the Achilles’ heel of the economic life of the 
Free State. Meanwhile the Government refuses to counte- 
nance any remission of rates on the ground that farmers are 
unable to pay owing to the economic war, and the grants 
in aid of local taxation have been reduced. A new basis of 
distribution has been adopted for the grant in aid of agn- 
cultural rates, whereby additional relief is afforded to 
farmers who employ paid labour. The new Land Act also 
confers special privileges on farmers who give employment. 


OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre 


UNITED STATES 
(By cable) 








FIXING THE GOLD PARITY 
HavinG passed both Houses almost without opposition the 
Gold Reserve Bill was signed on Tuesday, and on the same 
day all the Reserve Banks’ gold was formally passed to the 
Treasury. On Wednesday, the dollar was officially de- 


valued at 59.06 per cent. of the old gold parity, and the 
Treasury has started buying gold in the open market for 
$35 an ounce through the Reserve Banks, thereby appa- 
rently establishing some form of gold-bullion standard. 
3usiness news continues favourable, most indices being well 
above last year and also above 1932. Primary commodity 
prices are continuing the gradual upward trend begun in 
mid-December. 


New York, January 31. 
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FRANCE 





THE NEW DALADIER CABINET 


Tae Chautemps Cabinet handed in its resignation on Janu- 

27th, after being in office for exactly two months. It 
yas the fifth Ministry to disappear in thirteen months. In 
December, 1932, M. Herriot was beaten on the question 
of war debts; the Paul-Boncour, Daladier and Sarraut 
Cabinets gave way before the Budget problem; and M. 
Chautemps succumbed to the Stavisky scandal without ever 
ying out-voted in Parliament. The Stavisky affair has, in 
gct, stirred up very violent feeling. There have been 
demonst.ations outside the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Minister of Colonies (M. Dalimier) was followed into retire- 
ment by the Minister of Justice, M. Raynaldy, and this 
in turn led to the resignation of the whole Cabinet. The 
Prime Minister had still a majority both in the Chamber 
adin the Senate. But public opinion demanded a change 
inthe ministerial team as an outward sign of a change of 
plicy. M. Daladier formed his new Cabinet on Janu- 
ay 30th, taking the Ministry for Foreign Affairs for him- 
¢lf on account of the importance of the international dis- 
wssions now in progress: the problem of disarmament, the 
Austrian question, etc. The Finance Ministry goes again to 
M. Piétri, who becomes at the same time Minister of the 
Budget. The head of the new Government, while declar- 
ng himself determined to establish order and confidence, 
idded that, as far as finance was concerned, he intended to 
gt the Budget voted by March 31st and to reform the fiscal 
yystem. 

THE 1934 BUDGET DEFICIT 


According to the ‘‘ letter of justification ’’ which the 
Economist analysed last week, the deficit should amount 
0 500 million francs, and the last Government had already 
proposed measures for covering this balance. The actual 
ieficit, liowever, will certainly exceed these figures. In the 
wurse of the various financial Bills which have succeeded 
ach other since 1932 there has been an unfortunate ten- 
dency to under-estimate expenditure and to over-estimate 
receipts, with the result that miscalculations appear during 
the execution of the Budgets. The actual deficit on the 
1933 Budget, which closed on December 31st, cannot as 
yet be correctly estimated, and no official figure is given. 
But M. Flandin, a former Minister of Finance, puts forward 
the figure of 63 to 7 milliards. This is no small sum. More- 
wer, account must be taken of the railway deficits, which 
we covered by borrowings, on which the Treasury pays the 
atears of interest. What do these amount to for the year 
1933? The final figure will not be made public until the 
ad of April, but the estimate is 4,040 million francs. 

These large deficits explain the increase of the national 
iebt in the last few years. This is shown in the following 
uble, taken from M. Barety’s report on the Budget. 


, 


(Million francs) 
May 31, 1932 Sept. 30, 1933 


© Perpetnel ” GeVt ...06005.00.0c000: 95,239 52,145 
Redeemable Gebt — .........cceecsess 113,293 169,179 
Medium and short-term debt...... 16,954 19,004 

Floating debt (including Defence 
RN icsisakoke pobuGenkaserekonss 44,788 54,279 
a eee eri 270,274 294,607 


The ‘‘ perpetual’’ debt has decreased by 43 milliards (as a 
sult of the conversion operation of a year ago), but all the 
wher categories have risen in amount. The total increase 
824,333 millions over a period of sixteen months. On this 
ubject M. Barety writes: ‘‘ While the increase of redeem- 
ible debt in place of perpetual debt is a financial advantage, 
he rising figures of medium and short term debt and still 
nore of floating debt may create grave difficulties in 
ihancing the Government’s requirements in 1934. The 
Government is aware of these difficulties and has therefore 
tken power by the law of December 23, 1933, to issue 
nedium- and long-term bonds up to an amount of ten 
uilliards.’’ The first loan has just been issued in the form of 
lve-, ten- and fifteen-year bonds at 5 per cent. The lists 
Were closed officially on January 30th. Apparently sub- 
«tiptions exceeded 3} milliards. 

M. Moret, Governor of the Bank of France, in his annual 
leport to the shareholders on January 25th, shows that the 
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Bank’s reserves of gold and foreign exchange have fallen 
by 9} milliards between December 24, 1932, and Decem- 
ber 23, 1933, 7} milliards more than they fell in 1932. Of 
this total the reduction of gold holdings amounted to 6,169 
millions. This diminution in the reserve indicates a change 
in capital movements which had been noticed for some 
years, ever since the stabilisation of the franc. The Bank’s 
balance sheet now shows a net deficit, which the Bank attri- 
butes to the following three causes: (1) deficit in the 
balance of trade and unfavourable movements of capital; 
(2) reduction in tourist receipts ; (3) moratoriums and 
foreign exchange regulations in countries of which France 
is a creditor. 
FRENCH COAL MINES IN 1933 


The coal-mining production figures for 1933 show a slight 
improvement, 47,940,000 tons being mined, as against 
47,257,000 in 1932. At the same time consumption in- 
creased from 71,300,000 tons in 1932 to 72,600,000 tons 
in 1933, and stocks, which amounted to 4,000,000 tons at 
the end of 1933, showed a decrease of about 300,000 tons 
during the year. This would lead one to conclude that the 
industry was definitely on the upgrade. Allowance must 
be made, however, firstly, for the sudden decline in tem- 
perature during December, which served to reduce stocks 
abnormally, and, secondly, for the fact that 40 per cent. of 
the increase in consumption was catered for by imports. 
From the purely financial point of view it is true to say 
that French mining interests have gained almost nothing 
from this increase in their activity. The continued fall in 
international prices of at least 11 francs per ton during 1933 
(with a low point of 96 francs per ton) has also affected 
internal French prices for coal unfavourably. 

Mention must be made, however, of the improvement in 
the coke and by-products industries. Production of coke 
increased from 3,325,000 tons in 1932 to 3,845,000 tons in 
1933. This is partly due to the increased activity in the 
manufacture of by-products. The profits on the manufac- 
ture of by-products and on the sale of electricity, for which 
the demand seems to have been fairly constant, must have 
brought some relief to the mines. 

PaRIs, January 31. 


GERMANY 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
THe Reich Bureau of Statistics seeks to clear up the 
question of German liabilities of all kinds abroad in a 
minute and elaborate return of the balances of payment 
with all leading countries for the separate years 1928-32, 
for all these years together, and provisionally for 1933. 
This is the first German attempt of the kind. The difh- 
culties are very great owing to indivisibility of certain 
items, uncertainty as to import and export credits, which 
are important factors in the short-term capital movements, 
and other doubtful points; and as a result the Bureau has 
to supplement, its own precise but imperfect balances of 
payments with rounded ‘‘ probable payment-balances ”’ 
as nearer the truth. Naturally, the balances of payment 
with individual countries, as with the whole world, have 
of late undergone enormous alterations. With Repara- 
tions dead, capital movements suspended, and the current 
debts-service heavily reduced, balances of payments with 
individual countries tend more and more to approximate to 
trade-balances. 

In general, the return shows that surpluses of receipts 
from West, North-East and South-Eastern European coun- 
tries serve to meet the excess of liabilities to overseas 
countries, and during the Reparation years to some leading 
European countries. In the years 1928-32 taken together 
there were passive balances of payment (in million marks) 
with: Great Britain 600, France 600, Italy roo, U.S.A. 
goo, Canada 700, and other overseas countries 7,500; the 
total deficit, 10,400, being paid out of the active balances 
with: West and North-Eastern European countries 4,800, 
Danubian countries 1,000, Poland and Frontier States 300, 
Japan 500, and others 3,800. With Russia (which paid 
some 600 million gold marks) the account balanced. 

& 
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Some of these figures show at first sight the enormous 
part played by capital movements, particularly in the vast 
passive balance of 7,500 million marks with unspecified 
overseas countries supplying food and material to which 
Germany sold little and from which she received no loans. 
But already the balance for 1933 with Great Britain was 
active, with France heavily active. From the return, 
which specifies payments in each foreign-trade group, it 
appears that in foodstuffs the account has been passive 
with all countries except Great Britain; in raw materials 
passive with Great Britain, Russia and overseas countries, 
but active with France and Italy, wherein coal, as with 
Great Britain, played a big part. In trade with every 
country and in every year (the only exception being 
France in a single year) the balance for trade in manu- 
factures was active; but in shipping and services there 
was a substantial and regular active balance only with 
the U.S.A. 

The detailed comments of the Bureau of Statistics imply 
in general that the German foreign-trade structure cannot 
be much changed by Governmental measures anywhere; 
yet the ‘‘ food autarky ’’ which in reducing food import 
has been so successful is described as ‘‘ politically and 
socially ’’ desirable. The fact that ‘‘ food autarky ’’ has re- 
duced Germany’s exports, though this is provable, is not 
mentioned; but the effect is admitted in relation to the 
similar food-autarkistic measures of other countries, which 
the Bureau points out must diminish their exports. 

REICH FINANCES 

The return of Reich tax-revenue for the first three- 
quarters of the financial year 1933-34 is relatively satis- 
factory. The total receipt is 5,148 million marks, of 
which 3,043 million marks falls to direct taxes and taxes 
on business transactions, and 2,105 million marks to 
Customs and Excise. The total yield in the correspond- 
ing part of the financial year 1932-33 was 5,033 million 
marks; but there have been some changes in methods of 
taxation, and the new total includes 145 million marks 
from the fats tax, first imposed in 1933. The movement 
of taxation-yield from direct.and business taxes in general 
corresponds with the tendency to reviving trade, in that 
taxes collected currently show increased yields, while those 
collected from assessments from earlier periods show de- 
clines. The income tax and crisis tax (assessed also on 
income) yields show declines; the turnover tax, motor- 
car tax, bills tax, and railway-freight tax show increases. 
If the new fats tax is disregarded, the receipts from in- 
direct taxation are less satisfactory, Customs, tobacco and 
beer showing substantial declines. The year’s estimate 
for indirect taxes was 2,887 million marks, for nine months 
2,165 million marks, but the receipts, including the 145 
million marks fats tax, reached only 2,105 million marks. 
The improvement in trade still under way will probably 
make little change in the taxation yield of the last, quarter- 
year as the estimates were framed on the expectation of 
improvement; but it is officially held that the year’s total 
estimate will be reached or even somewhat exceeded. 


INCREASE IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


The official employment returns, which for a year past 
have not been very clear, show for December an increase 
of the unemployed by 343,000, while the employed de- 
clined by 733,000. This fall in employment is in part 
explained by cold weather. The disparity between the 
two above figures is attributed to a new unfavourable 
movement of the “‘ invisible unemployed,’’ who are not 
registered at the Labour Exchanges and are not qualified 
for any class of relief. The official reports of the past 
year laid special stress on the increase in the number of 
employed, these figures being more favourable until the 
last few weeks than those of the unemployed. 

This preference was not wholly justified since it is not 
known how far the ‘‘ invisible unemployed ”’ are in the 
proper sense out of work, how far they consist of persons 
who can do without work, or persons who have been 
forced into the labour market by changes in their income 
or family conditions. The total number of employed at 
the end of 1933 is returned as 1,800,000 higher than at 
the end of January, 1933, when Herr Hitler took office; 
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the number of unemployed at 1,960,000 fewer, so that the 
disparity on the whole period is not great. For measuring 
the trade improvement these figures are useless, since the 
starting date, the end of January, is very near the peak 
of the winter seasonal unemployment wave, and the 
rightly corresponding figure, for the end of January, 1934, 
is not yet known. Since the spreading-out of work as 
well as compulsion on employers to take on men for 
whom they had no work have played a considerable part 
in the reduction of nominal unemployment, it is note- 
worthy that the average time worked in industry per em- 
ployee, per day, is returned for 7.3 hours in November, 
1933, as against 7.23 hours and 7.12 hours in the same 
months of 1932 and 1931 respectively, and is nearly back 
to the figure of 1930, though still below the 7.75 hours 
of 1929 and 1928. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

The index of industrial production for November 
(1928 = 100) is returned at 71.4, as against 62.4 in the 
same month of 1932. The heavy industries are still doing 
best. In 1933 pig-iron output rose to 5,266,769 tons 
against 3,932,51I tons in 1932, the lowest year’s figure. 
Per working day there was an increase of 34.3 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for ingot steel are 7,585,722 
tons and 5,746,856 tons, increase per working day 33.3 
per cent. As the iron and steel production figures are not 
subject to any great seasonal changes, a better comparison 
is of monthly output at about, the bottom of the depres- 
sion. This shows much greater recoveries. Pig-iron out- 
put fell to 268,000 tons, steel to 392,000 tons, in August 
and September, 1932, respectively. The December, 1933, 
figures are nearly 100 per cent higher. The annual 
report of Krupps and the October-December quarterly 
report of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.G. show substantial 
output increases. The total sales of the latter concern 
were nearly 20 per cent. above those of a year ago, 
though the export sales fell somewhat off. From all Ger- 
many the gross and nett exports of heavy iron and steel 
have of late increased, pig-iron export having last year 
risen 60 per cent. At present overseas buying markets are 
somewhat more active. Home orders for machinery have 
of late increased; export orders declined. Heavy indus- 
tries showing big increases of output, are cement, coke, 
benzol and potash. Potash Syndicate sales increased in 
1933 by 11 per cent. and nearly regained the total of 1931. 


NEW CARTELS 

The wholesale prices index has a slightly downward 
tendency. One of the causes in this is the new drop in 
the price of livestock. The index is tending to become 
less elastic in consequence of official price-fixing for im- 
portant food-products and of increasing cartellisation or 
regulation of production. A compulsory salt cartel has 
been formed; also a voluntary ‘‘ conditions-cartel ’’ in the 
greater part of the textiles and clothing industries, whereby 
price-rebates of all kinds are forbidden. Negotiations 
for a price-cartel in the cotton industry have so far not 
succeeded. 

RETAIL SALES 

Total retail sales are returned at only slightly under the 
level of a year ago, but the retail sales of the department 
stores are still 20 per cent. below last year’s level. The 
official agitation against. the department stores has there- 
fore had some success, but it is not possible to say how 
much of the decline in turnover was due to propaganda 
and public timidity, how much to prohibitions against 
conducting certain classes of trade. 

The Bourse at the close of last, week was a little more 
active and firmer. The bond market is somewhat below 
its level of the first week of January, and speculative I 
terest has of late concentrated on those dollar bonds newly 
converted to a reichmark basis, which are quoted around 
40 per cent. higher than the same bonds non-converted. 
Stocks, which had a set-back in the second and third 
weeks of January, were firmer on news of the Pact with 
Poland, and on Tuesday were active and strong. Stock 
prices are still well below the highest prices of April and 
May, 1933. 

BERLIN, January 31. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM PLAN 

ir is the Government’s announced intention not only to 
mss the 1934-35 Budget during the present session but 
put through a measure for the revision of the 
Constitution. The Reform project prepared by the 
Government Party was made public not long ago, 
wut only in draft form. The Government lack by 
yout a dozen the two-thirds vote required by existing 
iw for changing the Constitution, and it is not yet known 
shat action is contemplated in order to secure the required 
mjority. The various Opposition groups are opposed to 
te Constitutional Reform project, since it greatly weakens 
he powers of the Lower House while strengthening those 
ofthe Senate and the Executive authority, but the Govern- 
nent may be able to prevail upon a few Opposition 
xputies either to abstain from voting or to support the 
Ril so that the measure can secure legal enactment. It is 
wt likely that the activity of the present session will extend 
yyond the adoption of a Constitutional Reform Bill, the 
pproval of the Budget estimates, and a few routine 
matters, since Parliamentary Government now exists in 
Poland in name only. 


BUDGET FIGURES 

Budget expenditure for the fiscal year beginning April 1, 
1934, is estimated at 2,165.4 million zlotys, or 292.5 
nillions less than was voted in the 1933-34 Budget. 
Revenue for the next fiscal year is estimated at 2,117.7 
nillion zlotys, an increase of 58.8 millions over the 2,058.9 
uillions voted for 1933-34. On the revenue side, however, 
the estimates for next year include 175 million zlotys from 
he proceeds of the National Loan floated last October, so 
hat the Government are actually budgeting for a deficit of 
u2.7 millions, as compared with an estimated Budget 
ieficit of 399 millions for the current fiscal year. On the 
usis of the Budget returns for the period April-November, 
133, when expenditure amounted to 1,388.3 millions and 
rvenue to 1,213.8 millions, the estimates for next year 
pear to be decidedly on the optimistic side, and there is 
idisposition to criticise the Government for not exercising 
geater economy. 

The Government apparently believe that the economic 
msis has now passed its worst point, and that the defla- 
nary influence of a too drastic contraction in Govern- 
nent expenditure would do more harm than good in the 
ogrun. It is indeed difficult to see how further economies 
tuld be made without seriously attacking the Budget of 
te Ministry of War, and there is clearly no insistent 
“mand on the part of the Polish taxpayer for a weakening 
the military establishment in prevailing conditions. 
The Government, nevertheless, have reduced the allowance 
ifthe Ministry of War from 822.7 millions in the present 
budget to 761.7 millions in the estimates for the next fiscal 
yar. A considerable saving in the allowance for foreign 
ebt payments has also been made possible owing to the 
“preciation of the currencies in which the bulk of Poland’s 
‘xternal debts are payable, and also because no provision 
8 being made for so-called war debt payments. 


INCREASED SAVINGS AND FALLING INTEREST RATES 


Notwithstanding the Budget deficit, and the continual 
“S of foreign exchange by the Bank of Poland (from 
36.7 million zlotys on January I, 1933, to 86 millions in 
ud-December), the position of the zloty is still strong, 
ad Poland’s determination and ability to remain on the 
wld standard are now taken for granted. The increasing 
‘onfidence of the Poles in their own currency, coupled with 
their distrust of others, is shown by the continued increase 
{savings bank deposits and by the substantial advance 
vhich has taken place during the second half of 1933 in 
Xed-interest-bearing securities. Zloty bonds that were on 
high as a 15 per cent. basis six months ago are now 
ling to yield less than 10 per cent. There appears to 
ve been a complete cessation of hoarding, except for a 
atively small amount of gold coinage; and it is significant 
at many people who subscribed to the National Loan 
t October under a sense of patriotic duty—if not of actual 
°mpulsion—now feel they have made a good investment. 
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POLAND 


The surplus of exports over imports in November 
amounted to 28.9 million zlotys, with exports valued at 
100.9 and imports at 72.0 million zlotys. The figures show, 
however, the first influence of the new tariff which came 
into force on October 11, 1933, and this influence will 
diminish with the conclusion by Poland of Customs agree- 
ments with other countries calling for reciprocal tariff 
reductions and quota concessions. Agreements of this 
character have already been arranged with Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Sweden and Switzerland. A 
new commercial treaty with France is now under dis- 
cussion, and it is expected that negotiations with Great 
Britain will begin in the near future. There has been no 
relaxation in the granting of import quotas, and especially 
in respect of manufactured imports from countries with 
which Poland has a passive trade balance. Importers of 
British goods, however, appear to have no serious cause 
for complaint in the matter of securing import permits. 

Warsaw, January 25. 





JUGOSLAVIA 





RAPPROCHEMENT WITH BULGARIA 
WHILE the official importance of King Alexander’s visit to 
Roumania and Turkey was fully realised in Europe, the 
enthusiasm which was shown during King Boris’ visit to 
Belgrade left no doubt of the popular desire for a Jugoslav- 
Bulgarian understanding. The circulation of the Press was 
unprecedented ; edition after edition was sold out. Since 
then interchanges of visits have been taking place almost 
daily between groups of Jugoslav and Bulgarian writers, 
journalists, lawyers, engineers, artists, doctors, etc., each 
group receiving a cordial popular welcome. Already in 
several fields concrete cultural co-operation has been 
achieved. Further, there are indications that the political 
fruit of these visits may extend beyond the Jugoslav-Turkish 
pact of friendship and a trade agreement of some kind 
between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. An imminent journey 
of King Alexander, first to Paris and then to Sofia, and the 
conclusion of a pact with Bulgaria are expected ; while, in 
the further distance, the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions even with Soviet Russia is being hinted at. This last, 
which would be due to French influence and the efforts of 
M. Herriot in particular, is receiving indirect confirmation 
from the increased amount of space allotted to Russia in 
the Press here, and from some articles by writers of pro- 
minence which frankly advocate normal diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. It is certain that at the present time 
such a change would not be unpopular here. 

NEW PEASANT DEBT LAW 

The end of the year saw the passing of one of the most 
important economic reforms of recent years: the peasant 
debt law. The fall in the prices of agricultural products and 
the heavy interest rate on loans had made the position of 
the peasant (discussed at length in an article in the 
Economist of September 23, 1933) almost unbearable. The 
amount of peasant debts is estimated variously at between 
7,000 and 8,000 million dinars, and the burden which they 
represent may be gauged from the fact that during 1933 
the index of agricultural produce fell from 61.6 to 52.7, as 
against a fall in the general index of only 64.8 to 62.3. The 
lower purchasing power of the peasants was bound to be 
felt by industrial firms, many of which, in spite of the pro- 
tection they enjoy, reduced their output by 20 to 40 per 
cent. 

Further, the banks, unable to collect their debts, found 
their liquidity imperilled and public confidence in them 
shaken. This is shown by the continuous fall of deposits 
from their peak in June, 1931, of 14,272 million dinars to 
10,743 millions in September, 1932, and, still further, in 
spite of the provision for postponed payments, to 9,867 
millions in September, 1933. The peasant debt law pro- 
vides that all debts shall be converted into long-term debis 
repayable within twelve years, with an interest rate of 4 per 
cent. to private creditors and 6 per cent. to banks. This 
differentiation in rate is due to the fact that private loans 
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were charged much more usurious rates, sometimes as high 
as 30 per cent., and could not be officially controlled. 

There are two interesting stipulations in the new law. 
Those who do not repay the amount due under the law 
within three years lose the protection afforded by the law, 
while those who repay earlier enjoy a special reduction of 
the principal sum. A direct consequence of this law is a 
new banking law, which provides for better guarantees to 
depositors, quicker repayment of old debts, easier condi- 
tions of merging, lower overhead expenses, and, under 
certain conditions, the issue of bank shares to creditors of 
the banks in lieu of payment. 


INCREASE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


A certain improvement in economic conditions towards 
the end of the year is reflected in foreign trade and in 


budgetary receipts. Trade figures for October and 
November are as follows :— 
1932 1933 
(In millions of dinars) 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
eT 320 243-7 412-9 281-1 
NN -cchooxenepreseiscons 359-5 231-6 403 276 
Total for 11 months ........ 2-713 2-597 3-104 2-632 
SOLENT +116 +472 


Budget receipts during seven months of the year were 
5,486 millions, as against 5,287 millions in 1932. The provi- 
sional returns issued for November show that in that month 
also receipts were considerably higher than the correspond- 
ing figure for 1932. The new Budget submitted by the 
Minister of Finance to Parliament amounts to 10,171,250,000 
dinars, which is 244,400,000 dinars less than the Budget for 
1932-3. Cuts are introduced throughout, amounting in all 
to 511,600,000 dinars, but they are counteracted by certain 
increases in the debt service and pensions, and by the com- 
pletion of some public works already in process. An inter- 
esting feature of the proposed Budget is that more revenue 
is anticipated from direct taxation and less from indirect 
taxation. This, on the one hand, may mean a change in 
the fiscal policy of the Government from indirect to direct 
taxation ; while, on the other hand, it may mean merely 
greater reliance on the efficiency of the taxation service. 


BELGRADE, January 20. 


TURKEY 





, 


A FIVE-YEAR ““ AUTARKY ’” PLAN 

Tue closer trade relations existing between Russia and 
Turkey, which first began three years ago, are now having 
their effects in the extension of State intervention through- 
out the body economic of Turkey. Export and import 
trading were first subjected to strict regulation in favour of 
Russia; and the impact of the world economic crisis brought 
with it the necessity for stringent exchange control. 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha has conceived of the new Turkish 
State as a highly self-sufficing economic unit; and the recent 
celebrations of the anniversary of the Republic have been 
taken as a starting-point for the realisation of a compre- 
hensive economic programme to this end. 

The Angora Cabinet has now drawn up a Five-Year In- 
dustrialisation Plan. The essential needs of the population 
in manufactured goods, both for peace and times of war, are 
to be produced in the country. The present practice where- 
by raw materials from Turkey are exported to manufactur- 
ing countries and then the manufactured articles made from 
them are imported into Turkey is to end. The world crisis 
has made it almost impossible for raw materials to be ex- 
ported or to find foreign buyers, and there is consequently 
a movement towards manufacturing them at home. This 
is designed to turn the normal trade balance, which is 
passive by {T.30 millions (under the present abnormal 
restrictions it is active), into an active balance. The Gov- 
ernment believes that this ‘‘ autarky ’’ policy will increase 
the economic strength of Turkey and augment the 
Republic’s political prestige. 


STATE CONTROL OF DEVELOPMENT 
The State is to take both the initiative and control of 
development. Though there has been a considerable growth 
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of private industries in the last ten years—2,317 were ep. 
joying exemptions under the industry encouragement law 
last year—there has been much overlapping and consequent 
loss. On the whole, only quite light manufacturing has 
been undertaken. Appeals have been frequently made to 
the Government by industries in difficulties. The biggest 
enterprise—sugar production—has been definitely a State 
affair ; and has resulted in the recent opening of a third 
factory at Eskicher, which is shortly to be followed by a 
fourth, thus completing the needs of the country. This 
example and the fact that the heavy industry is outside 
the scope of the competence and capital of private Turkish 
initiative, have decided the Government to undertake the 
main industrialisation of Turkey itself. Its recent exper- 
ence in controlling trade and financial operations so as to 
meet the crisis have given it a strong central directive power, 
to which traders, industrialists and finance are already 
accustomed. 


DETAILS AND FINANCE OF THE PLAN 


State control is to be definitely non-Communistic. Onl 
the name and general idea of the ‘‘ Five-Year Plan ”’ is 
taken from Russia, though Russia will be the chief provider 
of machinery under the $8,000,000 machinery credit it has 
granted to Turkey. The principal part of the finance will be 
provided by Government Budgets over five years, probably 
£T.6,000,000 annually. The Governmental Sumer Bank, 
recently set up to deal with industry, will undertake the 
chief part of the task. But private capital is to be encour- 
aged to found industries which fall within the State Plan and 
to supplement State factories even where the State, as in 
cotton goods, will be the principal manufacturer. Volun- 
tary internal loans are to be invited to assist the financing 
of the scheme in detail in a similar way to the recently- 
complete] successful loan for a railway to the Ergani 
copper mine. 

Cotton goods are to be the first manufacture to be fully 
put in hand. There will be four State factories working by 
1937, the first at Caesarea this year, for which Russian 
machinery has already been selected. In this domain, as in 
others, the industrial plan will help agricultural extension. 
Cotton plant production will be increased by 120,000 bales 
—it is now 80,o00—and improved in quality. One fine-wool 
factory—Turkish sheep crossed with merinos are being 
successfully bred and distributed among the farmers—and 
one artificial silk factory to supplement the present flourish- 
ing natural silk factories will complete the clothing needs of 
the population. In cotton goods alone imports of {T.20 
millions from Italy, Japan, Great Britain and elsewhere 
will be dispensed with. 


FIRST HEAVY INDUSTRY 


The boldest aspect of the plan is the determination to 
develop an iron industry at Castamouni and Zounguldak 
in Anatolia. A coke industry, with coal by-products, 
is to be launched at Zounguldak, the coal area, 
which is now extracting 2,000,000 tons a year and export- 
ing. The object is to provide the fuel necessary both for 
the metallurgical industry and for domestic needs. Iron ore 
is to be extracted at Castamouni and two other points of 
Anatolia. A sulphur area near Isparta and the Ergam 
copper mine are other minerals to be worked at once ; oil 
and gold prospecting is being carefully carried out under 
foreign experts. 

There is a long list of immediate enterprises, most of them 
in Anatolia, but some still at Istanbul. Paper and cellu- 
lose, ropes and sacking, porcelain, bottles and glass, a large 
electricity generating station for Anatolia at Zounguldak 
are down in the Plan, together with other manufactures an 
exploitations to which the resources of the country imme 
diately lend themselves. It appears that there will be oppor 
tunities of exporting a good deal of machinery to Turkey 
for the Plan, but that Great Britain will not be favoured— 
even in textile machine—since no commercial treaty has 
been arranged. Other countries have got in first by giving 
Turkey trading advantages and making clearing accor 
Foreign experts will be brought in to run the chief enter 
prises, and fifty Turks are being sent to European centres 0 
study business and industrial methods. 

ISTANBUL, January 20. 
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AUSTRALIA 





GRANTS FOR WHEAT GROWERS 


AFTER considerable discussion the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has introduced definite proposals for assisting the 
wheat growers by a grant of {3,000,000 to be distributed 
according to acreage among growcrs whose income during 
the financial year ended June, 1933, was not large 
enough to be taxable. During the previous financial year 
according to acreage among growers whose income during 
(1931-32) the number who paid Federal income-tax was only 
about 4,000 out of the 65,000 wheat growers. The total 
of £3,000,000 is to be apportioned as follows: —New 
South Wales, {911,094; Victoria, £603,586; Queensland, 
{70,455; South Australia, £764,543; Western Australia, 
/639,493; Tasmania, £4,024; Federal Capital, £805. 


FLOUR SALES TAX PLAN 


Amongst earlier proposals for financing the grant was 
that of a flour sales tax on local consumption, but this met 
with much opposition, especially from the Labour Party, 
though as a rule it is strongly protectionist. The Govern- 
ment now proposes to raise {1,600,000 from a flour sales 
tax of {4 5s. per ton to be levied up to June 30, 1934, 
together with {130,000 from an increase of 6d. per Ib. in 
the Customs duty on tobacco, and {220,000 from an 
increase in the special property tax, which will then be 
6 per cent. instead of 5 per cent., as proposed in the 
Budget. The difference of {1,050,000 is to be provided 
from the 1933-34 and 1934-35 Budgets. For the immediate 
purpose of paying the wheat growers, the Commonwealth 
Bank is to take up Treasury bills. 


WHEAT CROP AND PRICES 


New wheat for January delivery is at present quoted in 
Melbourne at 2s. 7d. to 2s. 73d. per bushel, from which 
would have to be deducted railway freight and charges to 
arrive at the net return to the grower. Allowing for the 
depreciation in Australian currency, the above quotations 
are substantially below the lowest quotation of approxi- 
mately 2s. on a gold basis in the ’nineties. While selling 
at world prices, the growers have had to carry the burden 
of protection on goods purchased by them, and for a con- 
siderable time past they have been inclined to look for 
a higher price for local consumption. 


The new wheat crop is expected to reach about 160 
million bushels, after allowing for the effect of dry weather 
inthe spring. During the 1932-33 export season (December 
to November inclusive) the total Australian exports of 
wheat and flour have been equal to 149,006,859 bushels, 
against 151,012,166 bushels for 1931-32 and 159,900,655 
bushels for 1930-31. The new season starts with practically 
a clear field, the demand from the Far East having materi- 
ally assisted in the disposal of last season’s exportable 
surplus. 


MELBOURNE, December 16. 


NEW ZEALAND 





ECONOMIC PROSPECTS BRIGHTER 


Prospects both for the 1933-34 export season and for the 
Dominion in general appear brighter than at any time 
during the past three years. The chief reason for the 
improvement is the higher level of export prices, which is 
due in part to the increase in the exchange rate on London 
from 110 to 125 which occurred last January, and in part 
‘o the decided improvement in overseas markets. Prices 
at the recent wool sales have been particularly encouraging. 
The first sales have now been held in all the chief centres 
i the Dominion, and it appears that on average the prices 
Teceived for wool at these opening sales are about double 
the level of last season’s prices. Cases are recorded where, 






on particular clips or sales lists, the increase is as high as 
120 per cent. Should these prices be maintained an in- 
crease of about {6,000,000 may be expected in the New 
Zealand value of wool exported this season. Other sheep 
and lamb products, including mutton and lamb, hides, 
skins and tallow, are also bringing higher prices. 

The outlook for dairy farming is, unfortunately, less 
promising. About May last New Zealand butter prices in 
London fell below 70s. per cwt. By October they had 
risen to about roos., but they have since fallen below 8os. 
Even with the aid given to the farmer by depreciated ex- 
change, this represents a New Zealand price of less than 
100s. per cwt. Dairy farmers would welcome almost any 
method of securing more remunerative prices, and the 
Dairy Board is trying out methods of improving marketing, 
but the local industry appears to be united in its strong 
opposition to the British suggestion that quotas should be 
imposed on British imports of Empire dairy produce. The 
local producers are quite ready to distribute their output 
throughout the season in such a manner as will avoid 
recurrent gluts and shortages, but they are very unwilling 
to submit to any restriction of output. They regard the 
quota policy as basically wrong and of very doubtful value 
even as a temporary expedient. 


RECOVERY IN EXPORT VALUES 


It is too early for the improved prices to have had much 
effect on the trade figures. For the ten months ended 
October 31st, exports expressed in sterling were valued at 
£27,137,000, an increase of about {60,000 on the same 
period of 1932. Imports for the ten months were valued 
at £16,990,000, a decrease of {1,440,000 on the same 
period of last year. The fall in imports is due in part to 
the rise in the exchange rate. There has been a good deal 
of criticism of the Government’s exchange policy, and 
orders have been withheld and stocks allowed to become 
depleted, in the hope that the rate might be reduced. An 
official statement recently made by the Minister of Finance, 
that the rate would not be reduced before the end of the 
present export season, which is usually taken at June 30th, 
did much to remove the uncertainty regarding exchange. 
The value of the higher exchange rate to exporters is now 
being appreciated more fully, and with the increased income 
from higher export prices the demand for goods is in- 
creasing. It is anticipated, therefore, that an appreciable 
recovery in imports will occur within the next few months. 
Even without the recent rise in prices, the level of imports 
must be regarded as abnormally low. The balance of trade 
has been very active for some time, and the result is an 
accumulation of bank funds both in New Zealand and 
in London. 


Banking figures show the effect of this favourable 
balance. Total bank deposits for the September quarter 
amounted to £58,600,000, compared with £52,100,000 in 
the same quarter of 1932, an increase of {6,500,000. Com- 
paring the same two quarters, advances and discounts 
declined from £50,000,000 in 1932 to £43,800,000 in 1933, 
a decrease of {6,200,000. These figures show an increase 
of £12,700,000 in the excess of deposits over advances. 
There is thus an abundance of funds available for use. 
While deposit rates are abnormally low, ranging from 2 to 
3 per cent. for deposits fixed up to two years, fixed deposits 
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have continued to increase and now amount to nearly 
£39,000,000. Some indication of the recovery in confidence 
is given, however, by the fact that, after a long decline, 
free deposits have increased by {3,000,000 in the last year. 
The rate on advances, 5 per cent., is also lower than at any 
time since 1914. The excess bank funds have been taken 
up mainly in Government securities, which have increased 
by nearly {8,000,000 in the past year and amounted, in 
the September quarter, to £17,600,000. About {6,000,000 
of this may be regarded as ordinary bank investment in 
Government securities; about {4,000,000 as bank advances 
against securities hypothecated to finance Budget deficits; 
while perhaps {8,000,000 represents Treasury bills issued 
to finance purchases of surplus bank funds in London 
under the Bank Indemnity Act. This Act, passed when 
the exchange rate was raised in January last, provides that 
the Government shall purchase from the banks at 125 any 
surplus of exchange bought over exchange sold by the 
banks. It is reported that at the end of September, the 
amount of sterling funds so held was about £6,500,000. It 
is anticipated that these funds will be taken over by the 
new Reserve Bank as soon as it is established. 


THE NEW RESERVE BANK 


Parliament met late in September and adjourned before 
Christmas. The business of the session included the pass- 
ing of a Companies’ Bill, representing a comprehensive 
codification and revision of existing company law. The 
new Act follows closely the lines laid down by British 
company law. The chief event of the session was the 
passage of a Bill providing for the establishment of a 
Central Reserve Bank which will have the sole right of 
issuing legal tender notes in the Dominion and will super- 
vise the management of credit and currency under a 
sterling exchange standard. There was much approval 
and little real opposition to the main provisions of the Bill. 
Two lesser points, however, received a good deal of atten- 
tion. The Labour Opposition wanted a State bank, and 
received some support from a group of members, repre- 
senting mainly rural constituencies in which various radical 
monetary schemes are popular, who came to be known as 
“ the study circle,’’ and who urged that a majority of the 
directorate, including the governor and deputy-governor, 
should be appointed by the State. Ultimately three State 
directors and four shareholders’ directors were provided for, 
with a governor and deputy-governor to be appointed by 
the State on the recommendation of the board of directors. 
A clause, providing that the gold reserves at present held 
by the commercial bank, and amounting to about 
£4,400,000, should be taken over by the Reserve Bank at 
book values, and that any profit accruing on the sale of 
this gold should be paid into the public account, was 
strongly opposed by the banks, who claim that they were 
entitled to the whole of the market value of this gold. The 
clause, however, was carried by a very large majority. 


The Budget for the year ended March 31, 1933, showed 
some improvement in public finance. Revenue amounted 
to £22,568,000, including {2,500,000 drawn from reserves, 
and exceeded the estimate by {800,000. Expenditure 
amounted to {£22,528,000, including £470,000 paid for 
surplus exchange, which was not estimated for. Excluding 
this amount, expenditure was {582,000 below the estimate. 
The Finance Minister declared a surplus of the year’s 
working of £40,000. If the capital items brought into 
revenue from reserves are excluded, the deficit on current 
account for the year was {2,440,000. The Budget proper 
excludes revenue and expenditure from the unemployment 
fund financed by special taxation. Receipts for this fund 
for the year amounted to £4,213,000 and expenditure to 
£3,780,000. The total public debt amounted to 
£282,623,000, an increase of £680,000 for the year. This 
includes the floating debt, which was {3,965,000 at the end 
of the financial year. The estimates for 1933-34 are:— 
Revenue, £22,306,000; expenditure, {24,400,000. For the 
eight months ended November 30th, revenue amounts to 
{1,371,000 more than last year, while expenditure is below 
the amount estimated for this period, and it is hoped that 
the deficit may be lower than the amount budgeted for. 


CHRISTCHURCH, December 23. 






LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


COAL-MINING SHARE PROSPECTS 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your issue of December 23rd, on page 1239, you com- 
ment on the prospects, or lack of prospects, offered to investors 
by the British Coal Industry. You rightly question the easy 
assumption that considerably lower costs of production per ton 
could be attained if it were possible to work less short-time 
and to utilise more fully the existing productive capacity of 
the industry. You assert that “ invariable costs ’’ are relatively 
unimportant in coal mining, and hence, presumably, the 
distribution of such charges over a larger output would not 
appreciably affect the total cost per ton. 

The question you raise is of importance not only from the 
standpoint of the investor, but also from that of industrial 
reorganisation. Curiously enough, the Coal Mines Reorganisa- 
tion Commission gave expression recently to an opinion 
which in all essentials is the direct contrary of that to which you 
subscribe. In their recent memorandum, which you notice 
on page 1227, the Commission state that “‘ estimates of the 
difference between present costs per ton and what they would 
be at full capacity, were most striking.”’ Indeed, the Com- 
mission’s case for amalgamation rests largely upon this belief. 
Briefly stated, their principal argument seems to be as follows. 
Costs per ton are inflated at the present time owing to universal 
short-time working imposed by the quota system. If some 
collieries were closed down, production could be concentrated 
so that the remaining collieries worked full-time, and the 
resultant reduction of costs at these collieries would more than 
compensate for the loss involved in closing down the others. 
Concentration of production is therefore necessary, and 
amalgamation is ‘‘ the only sure means ’’ of bringing it about. 
The belief that full time working will considerably reduce 
costs per ton is essential to the argument, so that if your 
contention were true, it would cut a good deal of ground from 
under the feet of the Reorganisation Commission. 

The evidence which you quote in support of your opinion 
however, can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. You refer 
to the fact that in the last quarter of 1932 total costs averaged 
13s. 2°29d. per ton, out of which “only 2s. 5°26d. was 
represented by management charges and overheads, including 
depreciation and repairs.” You regard these items as 
representing fixed charges, and you imply that in spite of “ an 
ingredient of fixed charges ”’ all other items in cost of produc- 
tion represent “‘ variable ’’ charges. Now the most important 
of these items is wages, which constitute about 70 per cent. of 
total costs, and surely the degree of invariability in wages cost 
is too substantial to be regarded as a mere ingredient. The 
only wages costs which do in fact vary directly with output 
are those incurred in respect of labour employed at the coal 
face, which is generally paid by the piece. This only accounts 
for about half the total wages bill, since wages also have to be 
paid to labour employed on haulage, road maintenance, 
pumping, ventilation and general surface work. These 
operations must continue whatever the output from the face, 
and even if no coal is being raised at all, ventilation and 
pumping must continue and roads must be kept in repair. 
Thus, whilst fluctuations in output are accompanied by fairly 
closely corresponding changes in the number of manshifts 
worked at the face, the correspondence is less pronounced in 
the case of manshifts worked elsewhere below ground, and least 
pronounced in the case of manshifts worked at the surface. 
(On this point, see a paper read before the Royal Statistical 
Society by Dr E. C. Rhodes in 1931.) 

In view of these considerations, there must be a large element 
of invariability in wages costs. In so far as labour is inde- 
pendent of output, wages costs must also be independent. 
Increased utilisation of the productive capacity of the industry 
is therefore likely to result in a greater reduction of costs per 
ton than your remarks suggest. Whether the reduction would 
be as great as the Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission 
suppose is another matter.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

Economics Department WILFRED PREST. 

The University, leeds. 

January 15, 1934. 


[We should entirely agree with Mr Prest and the Reorganisa- 
tion Commission that important economies are possible undef 
full scale working of the kind contemplated by the Commission. 
The object of our Note however, was to discuss, not the 
general position of coal mines reorganisation, but the invest- 
ment prospect for coal-mining shares in such conditions as may 
be expected to prevail in the reasonably near future. Mr Prest 
would doubtless agree that on the order of increased output 
which is likely under this condition, the saving of costs per ton 
cannot be very great.—Eb., Econ.} 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


THE FRENCH BANKING SYSTEM 


In discussing Anglo-French financial and monetary rela- 
tions, and indeed French banking conditions generally, 
there is one important point to bear in mind, 
and that is that France has a _ fundamentally 
different banking system from that of Great Britain. In 
England, the number of banks is strictly limited. In 
practice, no one to-day can open a new bank, and 
it would be even more impossible for such a bank 
to obtain membership of the London or provincial clearing 
houses. The result is that the British banking system can 
be fairly described as a closed system. Any money paid 
out by one bank in the system automatically re-appears 
elsewhere, and so it is possible to discern and forecast with 
a fair degree of accuracy changes in the total volume of 
credit which arise from basic monetary movements. 


In France there exists a totally different state of affairs. 
To begin with, the Banque de France is not solely a central 
bank in the ordinary sense of the term. Whereas the 
Bank of England acts almost entirely as the Government's 
and the bankers’ bank, the Banque de France engages in 
commercial business all over the country, accepting private 
deposits and rediscounting bills direct for the public. This 
fact alone makes it impossible to say, for example, that 
gold movements in and out of the Banque de France 
need exercise their traditional effect upon credit. Next, 
the ordinary commercial banking of the country is not 
solely in the hands of a few long-established and well- 
founded branch-banking systems. It is true that a large 
part of the country’s banking business is in the hands 
of the ‘“‘ big three,’’ namely the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris, the Crédit Lyonnais and the 
Société Générale; and these operate branches all over the 
country. Besides these, however, there is a countless 
host of small, independent banks, good, bad and _ in- 
different. Membership of the Paris and provincial clear- 
ing houses is not always a test of status or soundness. A 
short time ago the Paris clearing house had no less than 
49 members, including foreign banks, and this number is 
continually changing as old banks drop out or new banks 
join. This is equally true of the provincial clearing 
houses. 

Fundamental differences also exist in the monetary 
systems of the two countries. In England there are two 
chief mediums of circulation: currency and cheques. In 
France, the cheque plays a comparatively minor part. For 
one thing cheques can only be drawn against banking 
accounts (comptes de chéques) opened specially for that 
purpose, and every English visitor to France has had 
experience of the formalities attendant upon the cashing 
of a cheque. Household accounts, tradesmen’s and even 
doctors’ bills are in France customarily paid in cash, 
Whereas in England the cheque is, except in the poorer 
districts, the usual means of settlement. 


In French commerce, the medium of payment is the 
bill of exchange. This is drawn directly by the seller 
upon the buyer, and it is relatively rare for a banker’s 
acceptance to be obtained. Unlike the British custom, the 
bill is make payable not at the acceptor’s bank but at his 
place of business, and holders of bills have to go all round 
the town in order to obtain payment. Payment, too, is 
almost invariably made in cash. It follows that the main 
assets of the banks consist not of advances to customers, 
against, which cheques can be drawn, but of bills dis- 
counted for customers. These bills can be endorsed by 
the banks and re-discounted by them at the Banque de 
France. As already stated, the Banque de France also 
discounts directly for the general public, and, whereas 
the Bank of England is a “‘ lender of last resort ’’ to 
smooth out inequalities in the British money market and 





credit system, the Banque de France is also a lender of 
first resort for the direct financing of French trade. 


The result is that the French banks have to hold a 
relatively high proportion of cash to deposits, which means 
that the credit structure of the country is much narrower 
than is normally the case in England or the United States. 
At the end of 1932 the Comptoir Nationale had a cash 
ratio of 16.7 per cent., the Crédit Lyonnais one of 30.4 per 
cent., and the Société Générale one of 36.4 per cent. The 
prominent part played by bills in the banks’ assets is shown 
by the fact that the Comptoir Nationale had a ratio of 
bills to deposits of 66.7 per cent., the Crédit Lyonnais one 
of 59.2 per cent., and the Société Générale one of 50 per 
cent. These ratios include Treasury bills (bons de Trésor). 
The ratio of advances to deposits was barely 25 per cent., 
against a normal British ratio of about 50 per cent. 


Nor can these figures be taken as necessarily typical of 
the whole French banking system. It is impossible to 
make any estimate of the total of French bank deposits 
or earning assets, or to calculate an average cash ratio 
for all the French banks. For one thing, it is not always 
easy to say what is or is not a bank. Hence, while 
on broad grounds it is tempting to argue that France’s 
monetary gold stocks could support a larger volume of 
credit than they are supporting under existing conditions, 
it is impossible to say how much larger that volume of 
credit could be. This uncertainty alone vitiates any com- 
parison of British and French gold stocks, currency circu- 
lation or price-level movements. Currency and bank de- 
posits in France perform a totally different function. It 
would hardly be an exaggeration to say that in France 
bank deposits are largely savings accounts, and are not 
part of the active monetary circulation of the country. 


There is a third fundamental point of difference between 
English and French banking, and that is the part played 
by the latter in the issue of securities. Most French stocks 
and shares are payable to bearer, and so the French 
banks have developed a large business in the safe custody 
of securities for their customers, together with the collec- 
tion of coupons and other routine services. The logical 
consequence of this is that most new issues, both Govern- 
ment and private, are placed through the banks, and it is 
customary for a bank manager to circularise his cus- 
tomers, informing them of new issues being placed by his 
bank and recommending them to his customers’ atten- 
tion. This sale of securities by the banks forms a very 
remunerative part of their business, for they usually obtain 
a substantial commission. Furthermore, while the banks 
cannot deal directly on the Paris and other bourses, but 
have to employ brokers, they each have their own counter 
inside the bourse premises, and so are in much closer 
contact with the Stock Exchange than British banks. 


It remains to mention certain implications of these 
differences between British and French banking. _ First 
and foremost, under her present methods, France clearly 
needs a larger stock of gold for the conduct of her daily 
business and maintenance of her price-level than would 
be needed under the British banking and monetary system. 
Were France to lose gold in large quantities, she might be 
compelled by pressure of circumstances to reform her 
banking system and to make her credit structure more 
elastic, but as this would involve a complete change in 
the habits of her people, the pressure would have to be 
very severe indeed. Next, it is impossible to predict with 
any precision what is the likely effect upon the French 
credit structure of any gain or loss of gold, and it is equally 
obvious that the Banque de France cannot exercise that 
certain and delicate control over the French money market 
that the Bank of England can exercise here. 
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It is also easy to see why banking failures and financial 
scandals occur from time to time in France. The leading 
and more reputable French banks enjoy a reputation 
second to none, but at the other end of the scale are 
numberless houses that in England would never be called a 
bank at all. A small bank may prove able to obtain mem- 
bership of the local clearing, and then use its banking 
business as a cloak and as an instrument for its own ends. 
Perhaps the only remedy is for the French clearing houses 
to be far more careful in admitting fresh members. This 
would have the additional advantage of turning French 
banking more into a closed system, thereby making it 
easier to determine the extent and nature of the French 
credit structure. This in turn would make it easier for 
the Banque de France to determine its policy and carry 
it into effect. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Pound, the Franc and the Dollar.—President 
Roosevelt’s proclamation, fixing the new gold content of 
the dollar at 59.06 per cent. of its old content, coupled with 
the belief that a free gold market is established in New 
York, renders it possible to determine the new dollar-franc 
parity. This comes to 15.05 francs to the dollars, or 6.65 
cents to the franc, against former parities of 25.53 francs 
and 3.918 cents. The gold points are provisionally quoted 
at 15.12} francs for the export of gold from France, and 
at 14.98 francs for gold imports. Whether the quoted New 
York-Paris cross-rate will confirm to this parity depends on 
a number of questions. On Thursday afternoon the London 
market was by no means certain if a free gold market had 
really been established in the United States, or whether 
licences to import gold were still necessary or would be 
forthcoming. Freights on gold shipments were another 
cause of uncertainty, while further difficulties might arise 
in the United States over minting and refining charges. 
Again delays are liable to arise when obtaining gold from 
the Banque de France, while certain other central banks in 
the gold bloc only sell gold to central banks of other gold 
standard countries, which it is thought excludes the United 
States. For these reasons there was a general belief 
in London that it would be unwise to arrange gold ship- 
ments to New York until the situation became clearer. 


* * * 


The Value of Sterling.—In these circumstances it is 
easy to understand why no attempt was made in any of the 
three centres to adjust exchange rates to the new gold parity 
of the dollar. In London, the New York rate was quoted 
on Thursday afternoon at $40.98 and the Paris rate of 78% 
francs. New York-Paris cross-rates of 15.55 francs to the 
dollar and 6.35 cents to the franc were simultaneously re- 
ported. Still assuming that the theoretical parity of 15.05 
francs per dollar becomes effective, it is of interest to calcu- 
late the franc rate for sterling corresponding to a given 
dollar rate. This is done in the following table: — 


VALUE OF PouND 





In dollars In francs In dollars In francs 
4-80 72-40 5-20 78-40 
4-90 73-90 5-30 79-90 
5-00 75-30 5-40 81-40 
5-10 76-80 


This table suggests that either the dollar must depreciate 
heavily in terms of sterling, or else that sterling must fall to 
an extremely low level in terms of the franc. Since the new 
gold parity between the dollar and the franc does not repre- 
sent an equality between the purchasing powers of the two 
countries, the pound will necessarily be either over-valued 
relatively to the dollar or under-valued relatively to the 
franc, or both at once. As regards the future London price 
of gold, this will depend upon either the New York or Paris 
parity, whichever gives the higher price to the seller. An 
exchange of 75 francs to the pound yields a franc-parity 
price of 140s. per ounce, while 80 francs is equivalent to 
131s. 3d. Dollar parity prices have yet to be calculated. 


* » ” 


The Money Market.—Revenue collections and the 
accumulation of funds in preparation for the 4 per cent. 
Consols dividend payment on Thursday took a certain 
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amount of money off the market, and a fair amount had to 
be borrowed from the clearing banks. Last week’s Trea- 
sury bill tender allotments were {35 millions, which reduces 
the thirteen weeks’ tender allotments from £547 to {539 
millions. The average tender rate was 18s. 1.41d. per cent, 
This week the clearing banks paid 4% per cent. for Treasury 
bills maturing up to April 14th, but fixed their rate at 
I per cent. for later dates. Some outside dealings in hot 
Treasury bills at { per cent. were reported. 





Jan. 11, 
1934 


Jan. 18, 
1934 


Jan. 25, 
1934 


Feb. 1, 
1934 


Previous Rate 
and Date Changed 

















% %o % % |% 
ee 2 2 2 = |2$(June30,’32) 
Banks’ Deposit Rate . t 4 $ # {1 (May 12, ’32) 
Discount f Call ...... 4 $ + 4 |1 (May 12, ’32) 

Houses \ Notice ... 3 jf i # {13(May 12, '32) 

Short loan rate :— 

Clearing banks...... ] 1 I 1 

Outside lenders ... 3 3 ? 7? 
Market rate (‘‘ hot” 

Treasury bills) ...... I 1 1 1 
Market rate (3 months’ 

Dank bills) ........... 1 yy—dy} 1-1 yy | R$-14 | 3-14 
Market rate (stand- 

BREE IED carereascceses 13-2 | 14-2 {14-2 [14-2 


Wednesday’s Bank return illustrates the slight shortage 
of money. Currency requirements over the end of 
the month increased the note circulation by {2.4 mil- 
lions and reduced the reserve by the same amount. Gov- 
ernment accumulations of funds added {12.3 millions to 
public deposits, and as a result of these and certain minor 
movements bankers’ deposits were reduced by {17.5 mil- 
lions. Part of these losses should be made good next week 
by the payment of the Consols dividend. 


* * * 


The Argentine Peso.—At the end of November the 
Argentine authorities altered the pegged rate of the gold 
peso from 14.84 francs to 12.38 francs, and simultaneously 
decided that foreign exchange purchased by the Control 
at the pegged rate should be sold to importers by tender. 
A week later blocked pesos were set free as far as their 
disposal in the Argentine was concerned. A further im- 
portant change has now occurred, for the peso is hence- 
forward to be pegged, not against the French franc, but 
against the pound. The initial pegged rate is 15 paper 
pesos per {1, which corresponds to 363d. per gold peso. 
This compares with a London rate of 374d. current on 
January 18th. This rate of 15 paper pesos per {1 is to be 
the basic rate at which the Control will purchase export 
bills, and rates for other currencies will be calculated from 
their value in sterling. The effect of these changes is that 
the Argentine peso is now definitely divorced from gold 
and linked to sterling. In view of Argentina’s close com- 
mercial and financial connections with England, her formal 
adherence to sterling is greatly to be welcomed, if indeed 
it was not long overdue. 


* * * 


New York Money and Banking.—Money and discount 
rates in New York were up to Wednesday night unaffected 
by the events culminating in the fixation of the new gold 
content of the dollar. The official rate remained at I pert 
cent. and open market discount rates were §-} per cent. for 
go-day bills and 1-3 per cent. for six months’ bills. On 
Thursday afternoon, however, the New York rediscount 
rate was reduced from 2 to 1} per cent. During the week 
ended January 24th brokers’ loans rose from $758 to $779 
millions. This week’s returns of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
which relate to Wednesday, show no fundamental changes 
as a result of the transfer to the Treasury of the Reserve 
Banks’ gold stocks. Under the terms of the Gold Reserve 
Act, the gold was paid for in gold certificates at its old par 
value, so that the only alteration in the returns is the sub- 
stitution of gold certificates alone for the former item of 
gold and gold certificates combined. The profit accruing 
to the Treasury from the revaluation of the gold has not as 
yet affected the banking statements. Whether it will ulti- 
mately do so or not depends on the use to which this profit 
is put. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


BANK SHARES 


Or the trinity of ‘‘ money ’’ shares—those of the banks, 
insurance companies and investment trusts—bank shares 
nave come best through the economic blizzard. According 
0 the Auctuaries’ Index, their average quotations are 
y per cent. higher to-day than at the top of the Stock 
Exchange boom of 1923. Insurance shares, over the last 
ive years, have appreciated by 3 per cent., while invest- 
ment trust ordinary stocks have shown an average depre- 
ciation of as much as 47 per cent. The Actuaries’ Index 
jor industrial shares as a whole shows a net fall of nearly 
jo per cent. over the same period. Bank shares, in short, 
ave been an effective ‘‘ hedge ’’ for investors against both 
industrial depression and a financial crisis which has driven 
sterling off the gold standard. Prima facie, they have 
established a strong claim to be numbered among the select 
list of shares, more precious than rubies to the long-term 
investor, whose equity increases as industrial prosperity 
waxes, but develops strong powers of resistance when 
prosperity wanes. 

This is a far-reaching claim, which demands closer 
examination. The attractions of the status quo tor British 
bankers need little explanation. In no other “‘ industry 
ss it so imperatively necessary to maintain, in good times 
and bad, a tradition of stability. Other companies need 
only adjust their dividend policy, after the claims of in- 
ternal financial liquidity have been satisfied, with an eye to 
their infrequent visits to the new capital market. The 
‘working capital ’’ of the banks, however, is mainly pro- 
vided, not by shareholders, but by customers’ deposits, 
and as this form of “‘ capital ’’ is withdrawable on demand 
or at short notice, stability, public confidence and com- 
mercial ‘* goodwill ’’ are, for the banks, synonymous terms. 

How far has stability been maintained as regards dis- 


»” 


closed earnings and dividends over the last eventful decade ? 


The following table shows, for the “‘ Big Five,’’ how (a) 
major profit-earning groups of assets, and (b) earnings and 
dividends, have fluctuated in ‘‘ key ’’ years—1924, 1920 








and 1933 :— 
(000,000's ornitted) 
ee ee —— T eich create aie wae 
i Total. 
“ Big Five.” 
West- National 
Midland} Lloyds | Barclays} “YS |) Pro. |————— 
minster | vincial Same 
Amount | 1924= 
100 
f f ¢ | 
1924] 191 165 140 122 131 749 100 
Advances ....4 1929] 210 192 174 147 157 880 118 
1933} 164 133 149 103 112 661 88 
1924 43 70 63 53 42 271 100 
tavestments*< 1929 33 37 53 38 36 197 72 
1933] 118 99 98 2 75 482 178 
Balls 1924 51 44 33 42 37 207 100 
discounted< 1929 59 40 37 32 28 196 95 
63 57 60 42 48 270 130 
7 1924 17 22 20 23 16 99 100 
ll money...< 1929 22 26 24 33 19 124 126 
1933 21 23 2) 23 18 107 108 
Profits & dividends— 
_ Calendar Year 
lotal earned ( 1924] 2-43 2-12 2-04 1-91 1-87 | 10-37 100 
for divi-< 1929] 2-45 2:24 2-33 1-96 2:09 | 11-07 107 
dendst ..... 1933} 2-27 1-44 1-56 1-29 1-50 8-06 78 
T - £1924} 1-67 1:86 1-58 1-29 1-52 7-92 100 
.0) 
aati 83 1929] 1-93 | 1-97 | 1-67 | 1-36 | 1-71 | 8-64 | 09 
1933} 1-71 1-35 1-56 1-17 1-42 7-21 91 





*Not including investments in subsidiary banks. t After pension funds. 


“ Stability ’’ of dividends is, in fact, the resultant of a 
large number of complex but reciprocating forces. In the 
‘prosperous ’’ years between 1924 and 1929, the total 
balance-sheet assets of the ‘‘ Big Five ’’ banks (includ- 
ug cash and other items not shown above) increased 
by g per cent., from £1,742 millions to £1,902 millions. 
luring the next four ‘‘ depressed ’’ years, total assets con- 





tinued to increase, but at a reduced rate of under I per 
cent. per annum, the total on December 31, 1933, being 
£1,959 millions. The composition of the total, however, has 
undergone significant and far-reaching changes. Between 
1924 and 1929, advancing trade activity was accompanied 
by a rise of 18 per cent. in the advances of the “ Big 
Five,’’ and of 26 per cent. in call money—a “‘ border-line ”’ 
asset. During this relatively active period the banks’ total 
investments declined by 28 per cent. Between the end of 
1929 and of 1933, however, call money declined by 14 per 
cent. and advances by 25 per cent.—measured in terms of 
the 1929 level. The latter movement reflects, in part, the 
thawing of ‘* frozen credits,’’ but may be broadly related 
to a falling off in demand for industrial accommodation, 
despite the almost unprecedented cheapness of money. On 
the other hand, since 1929, the banks’ total investment 
holdings have increased in book value by the remarkable 
figure of 145 per cent., while their holdings of bills (mainly 
Treasury bills), have risen by 38 per cent. The effect of 
these changes is summarised by the following table, which 
affords a striking commentary on the ability of the British 
banking system to switch from one branch of activity to 
another, in response to variations in economic stimuli: — 


‘Bic Five” BANKS—AGGREGATE FIGURES 


| 
i 
' 


Proportion of Balance-Sheet ‘‘ Assets” Represented by 
End of 




















Calendar Year | ; 
Advances | Investments I nae Call Money 
} °, c | ° 
’ /o ° o ° 
ee } 43-0 15-6 §°7 
ee 46-3 10-3 | 10-3 6-5 
Pe eeiicicnibuniaisunsnavean 33-7 24°6 1 5:5 


Investments, between the end of 1929 and of 1933, have 
risen from one-tenth to one-fourth of the banks’ aggregate 
balance-sheet assets, while advances have declined from 
nearly a half to only a third of the total. The primary 
function of banks is neither that of gilt-edged investment 
trusts nor of Treasury bill-brokers. The transfer of re- 
sources from the higher to the lower profit-earning ranges 
has, in fact, been accompanied by a sizeable decline in 
earnings, after all pre-balance sheet adjustments. Though 
the average rates paid by the banks on deposits have fallen 
with the decline in general interest levels, the total profits 
available for dividends (which rose by 7 per cent. over the 
five years to 1929) have declined by 27 per cent. over the 
four succeeding years. ‘‘ Stability,’’ from the viewpoint of 
shareholders, means that dividends have been reduced Jess 
than in proportion to the contraction in profits. The total 
amounts distributed in dividends were g per cent. greater 
in 1929 than in 1924, and only 16} per cent. lower in 1933 
than in 1929. Actually, the proportion of total earnings 
paid out in dividends was 76 per cent. in 1924, 78 per cent. 
in 1929, and 8g per cent. in 1933. 

In considering the future prospects of bank shares, in- 
vestors will attach importance to economies effected on the 
administrative side, as a result of increased mechanisation, 
etc., whose effect will be cumulative and enduring. The 
immediate outlook, however, is bound up mainly with 
questions of trade revival and the level of interest rates. 
The banks will presumably benefit more considerably than 
the specialised discount houses from a recovery in domestic 
as distinct from overseas trade. The normal wares of the 
discount companies are foreign trade bills, the inland bill 
having been largely ousted by the bank advance. Two of 
the ‘‘ Big Five’’ banks—the National Provincial and 
Lloyds—show holdings of Treasury bills separately from 
those of other bills. On December 31st last, 893 per cent. 
of the holdings of these two banks were in the form of 
Treasury bills, and only 104 per cent. in non-Treasury bills. 
If trade recovery were gradual but steady, the declining 
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tendency in bank advances would, sooner or later, be re- 
versed, though the upward movement might be anything 
but spectacular in the early stages. The increased 
“ liquidity ’’ of the majority of British companies has 
already facilitated the paying-off of bank loans, and may 
enable industry to take up a good deal of slack without pro- 
portionate recourse to fresh banking accommodation. 

Bank shares, indeed, having afforded a more or less effec- 
tive ‘‘ hedge ’’ for equity shareholders against depression 
and low interest rates, make their chief appeal to-day, para- 
doxically, to investors seeking ‘‘ protection ’’’ against the 
effects of trade recovery and higher interest rates on fixed- 
interest securities. Industrial revival, sooner or later, may 
involve a ‘‘ switch ’’ of bank resources from the gilt-edged 
market to industry, i.e., from lower- to higher-yielding 
employment. 

Critics of bank shares, however, have quite properly 
suggested that the process of “‘ switching ’’ may necessitate 
considerable, and possibly prolonged, sales by the banks 
of gilt-edged stocks on a falling market. Part of the banks’ 
holdings are,in fact, valued in their books well below current 
market quotations; since investments written down to the 
depressed levels of a couple of years ago have not been sub- 
sequently written up. The total gilt-edged security holdings 
of the “‘ Big Five,’’ however, have subsequently increased, 
on balance, by some £247 millions. The greater part of 
the mew holdings have been acquired at relatively high 
market prices. The banks, naturally, have sought the pro- 
tection afforded by holding as far as possible, stocks 
with fixed redemption dates. Lloyds Bank, which separates 
short-dated from long-dated British Government securities 
in its balance sheet, held £47 millions of the former to £39 
millions of the latter on December 31st last. The practical 
dangers of future “‘ forced sales ’’ of gilt-edged securities, 
indeed, may readily be exaggerated, for three reasons. In 
the first place the process of transfer is likely to be gradual, 
for the omens certainly do not favour rapid revival in 
national, still less in international, trade. In the second 
place, it is more than probable that the ‘‘ normal ’’ level 
for future interest rates will be well below the average tor 
the last decade. Finally, the banks already hold reserves 
against securities, which are constantly being replenished. 


Investors have a choice of three different types of bank 
share, as will be seen from the following table :— 


High- | Low- Earnings and 





Yield 
est est Dividends 
7 _, | Present at 
1928 + Price Present 
1929 | 1933 1929 | 1931 | 1933 | Price 


Shares with fixed 
dividend— 





(All fully paid) 
Lloyds “B” £1 (5%)| 23/3 | 19/19 | 27/3 314 6 
Barclays “A” {4 
ita 8 | 6% | 10Axd iid ae dh ow SOS 
Westminster {1 
(123%) .oes-000--s 54/- | 44/- | 66/-xd att vr To 
Shares with variable 
dividend— 
Fully paid shares. . oo. 7 i‘ 
Midland £2} ...... 104) 7 104 (Paid ee “id ed LO 
99.7 -2 
Midland 1 ......... 84/44 | 60/6 | s7/- | Earned) 22-7 | 18-9 | 21-2 | 15 0 
G on. 9 ° 
Barclays “B” £1... | 60/9 | 43/6 | 70/-xd {Paid mT las tae 14 0 © 
National Provincial 7 oe. ’ : 
i ccencntandea 193 | 13 | 20§xd {Paid er a a eee 


Partly-paid shares. dl 20-9 ae 
Midland £12(¢2}pd.)} 10 | 5% | 9# Earned| 22-7 | 18-9 | 21-2 


Paid | 18 | 16 | 16 |* ® & 


Lloyds “A” £5 (£1 Earned| 19-0 | 17-0 | 12-8 

SED susienstecnen 68/6 | 38/- | 58/- Paid |16-7|13:3} 12 |4 2 9 
Westminster {4 Earned| 30-7 | 22-0 | 19-9 

(£1 paid) ......... 84/6* | 47/6 | 85/-xd |4 paig 20 18 is |4 4 6 
National Provincial Earned| 23-1 17-8 16:1 

£25 (£3 paid)... | 13 8 | 12d | 4 paid 18 16 is |4 5 9 
National Provincial 

£20 (£4 paid)... | 148 | 88 | 134xd | 4 poig 4 6 0 


Earned) 23-1 | 17-8 | 16-1 
| 18 16 15 
| 


* Calculated after sub-division of £20 (£5 paid) shares. 


The “‘ fixed dividend ’’ shares of the larger British banks 
are not, strictly speaking, preference shares, since they rank 
pari passu with other shares for their fixed dividend. Refer- 
ence to the earnings percentages for ‘‘ variable dividend ’’ 
shares, however, will reveal the substantial nature of their 
‘cover ’’ in every case. Their yield, at present market 


prices, is about 33-3 per cent., i.e., about } per cent. more 
than the yield on gilt-edged securities. Dividend distribu- 
tions on the ‘‘ variable ’’ shares have not been fully main- 
tained throughout the depression (except in the case of 
3arclays ‘‘ B’'), but the decline in dividends has been 
moderate. In every instance, rates were maintained, for 
1933, at their 1932 level. To investors who are free to bu 

shares with an uncalled liability, the higher yield of } to } 
per cent. on the partly-paid shares may appear attractive 
so far as the risk of a “‘ call,’’ by any member of the “‘ Big 
live,’’ can be regarded as negligible, except under condi- 
tions calculated to confer a valuable capital bonus on the 
shareholders concerned. The average yields of 3} per cent. 
on fully-paid and 4} per cent. on partly-paid bank shares 
are little if anything below those obtainable on representa- 
tive industrial equities of the best status. Bank shares, 
altogether, form a natural ‘‘ bridge ’’ for conservative in- 
vestors between gilt-edged and prior-charge securities on 
the one hand and industrial ordinary shares on the other. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 





Course of Share Values.—For the last month, equity 
share values have continued to move, on the whole, in 
opposite directions in London and New York. British 
quotations are stagnant and even slightly reactionary, at a 
moment when the American industrial share index has 
broken through the “‘ high ’’ of last July—an event for 
which the augurs of Wall Street have waited long. Our 
monthly chart, which appears in this coloum, shows, in 
fact, that British share values turned downwards, last 
month, at the moment when New York turned upwards, 
i.e., on the day President Roosevelt announced his dollar 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES, September, 1931, to January, 1934. 
(1928 = 100) 

British: ‘‘ Financial News’’ Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: ‘‘ Standard Statistics ’’ Index of 50 Common Stocks. 
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‘* stabilisation ’’ plans. Some large-scale investors may feel 
that London, after its well-nigh continuous rise for nine 
months, offers less immediate scope for capital appreciation 
than New York, which is merely starting from the point at 
which it left off seven months ago. Other operators may feel 
that London, having discounted industrial recovery so con- 
siderably and continuously in recent months, may well 
pause pending the delivery of the first instalment of its fruits 
by way of higher industrial earnings and dividends. 
Yet another section of the market is concerned with the 
possibility of a period of currency unsettlement, if the 
American President persists in devaluing the dollar to 4 
59.06 cents basis, internationally as well as internally. S° 
far as fixed-interest securities are concerned, gross yiel 

levels are undoubtedly higher in America than in England. 
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The following table embodies the results of the latest calcu- 
lations of the Actuaries ; — 


AcTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 




















Prices (Dec. 31, ’28= 100) Yields (°4) 
Group and No. of 
Securities Jan. 31, | Dec. 27, | Jan. 30, | Jan. 31, | Dec. 27, | Jan. 30, 
1933 1933 1934 1933 1933 1934 
Fixed-Interest 
British Government (2)... 122-7 124-8 125-7 3°53 3-45 3°43 
Productive industrial 
Pe ee 112-4 114°5 115-7 4°71 3°83 3°85 
Productive industrial 
pref. (42) ...ccccccccrccece 108-4 113-8 115-2 4°34 4°44 4°40 
Urdinary 
IS TEED whcansevevdncccses 94°3 104-3 108-8 5-04 4°49 4-29 
OS 57-4 55-7 54:1 2-57 2-18 2°22 
Elec. light and power (14) 115-4 130-9 132-5 4°35 3°83 3°79 
Home Rails (4) ............ 47-1 82-9 83-2 3-11 1-30 1-27 
Stores and catering (15) 70-7 75-0 76°3 4°95 4°29 4°49 
Miscellaneous (50).......... 44°5 60°3 61-3 4°24 3°44 3-60 


The Actuaries compute the average yield on home corpora- 
tion loans at 3.49 per cent., on 36 representative industrial 
debentures at 4.03 per cent., and on 98 preference shares 
at 4.37 per cent. These compare with the following average 
yields in New York, computed by the Standard Statistics 
Company on January 31st: 15 industrial bonds, 5.89 per 
cent.; 15 railroad bonds, 4.82 per cent.; 15 utility bonds, 
4.90 per cent.; I5 municipal bonds, 4.59 per cent. The 
“gap ’’ is still appreciable, despite the January rise in 
American bond values. 


* * * 


German Bond Agreement.—The improved terms 
secured from the German authorities by the foreign bond- 
holders’ representatives, upon which we comment on 
page 232, have been received with the greatest satisfaction 
in the City of London. The City, indeed, had never been 
over-sanguine of the practical results of an exchange clear- 
ing scheme, and was content that its representatives, like 
other British delegates to Berlin upon a historic occasion, 
should bring back ‘‘ peace with honour.’’ The provisional 
settlement—for a more permanent system is to be discussed 
in April—honours three principles whose wisdom has 
been impressed upon London by a century’s experience of 
the business of foreign lending—payment by and up to 
capacity, equal treatment, and default by negotiation, not 
dictation. Apart from the Dawes and Young Loans (which 
are receiving, respectively, full service and full interest 
payments), and the Potash Loans (which also stand on a 
special footing), the market for German bonds in London 
has been relatively narrow recently. Dealers, however, pro- 


ceeded to mark up prices on Thursday, as the following 
table shows : — 


Highest, Jan. 25, Feb. 1, Flat 

1933 1934 1934 Yield 
£ sa. d: 
Government 7% (‘‘ Dawes’’) 100 894 922 7M @ 
Government 54% (‘‘ Young ’’) 92 65 67 8 4 3 
Potash Syndicate 7% ......... 113 90 91 714 0 
BN EE ictcutcccnkksaneence 108} 87 87 79 3 
State of Hamburg 6% 1926. 73 47 49 9 8 3 
Saxony 6%, 1927 .......sssce0es 73% 484 51 9 1 0 
Westphalia 7%, 1926............ 824 494 52 10 7 3 
OTe OY, TORT ncsccccoseeesces 73} 473 48 912 3 
Cologne 6%, 1928 ..........e.00 743 404 42 11 0 0 
Preeden BEY, GBT .cccccscceee 624 454 454 9 6 0 
TT inciiniinnhneaneeneenins 854 514 504 9 29 


Note.—Yields on the State and City stocks are calculated on the basis of 769-9 per cent. 
effective interest payment. 

The conclusion of a permanent settlement on satisfactory 
lines would probably encourage an appreciable revival of 
British demand for ‘‘ depressed ’’ German bonds, for the 
lowness of the yield obtainable on domestic fixed-interest 
stocks has driven a good many investors into the foreign 
bond market in search of higher income. 


* * * 


‘* Permission to Deal.’’—Investors generally will 
welcome the accumulating evidence that the Stock 
Exchange Committee are taking a serious view of their re- 
sponsibilities in the matter of granting ‘‘ Permission to 
Deal.’’ In recent months they have refused facilities for the 
shares of two domestic concerns—Oil Wharves and Com- 
pressed Paper Packing—on the ground, it is understood, 
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that the companies’ trading experience had not reached a 
stage at which a sound judgment of investment possibilities 
could be made. Last month, the Committee reiterated 
their refusal to give permission to deal in the shares of the 
Rand Leases (Vogelstruisfontein) Gold Mining Company, 
a South African enterprise whose shares had been taken up 
in Johannesburg. In this instance, it is understood that 
the Committee were not assured as to the availability of 
sufficient stock to satisfy the conditions of a ‘‘ free ’’ market 
in London. Finally, the Committee, this week, have with- 
drawn permission to record bargains in 11,007 shares in 
Bogosu Gold Mines, which has no connection with the 
property known as the Bogosu Mine, owned by the Gold 
Coast Selection Trust. The Committee’s keenest critics 
cannot question the soundness of the principle underlying 
their policy. Facilities for dealing are an essential part of 
the machinery of the new issue market, and the Committee 
are the best judge of the safeguards necessary against 
potential abuses. Some investors may have reason to regret 
that control, in this respect, was not more strictly exercised 
during the ill-fated 1928 boom. The figures which appear 
in a later Note (see page 246) emphasise the potential 
benefits of the Committee’s present policy in the next boom, 
whenever this may be. Recent incidents, however, have 
certainly emphasised the need for amendment of procedure 
as regards the flotation of new issues. At present, bona 
fide subscribers to speculative propositions may find that 
their directors, like Glendower, have undertaken to call up 
spirits from the deep without the certainty of a response. 
The suggestion that issuing authorities should make un- 
official inquiries as to the fate of an application for per- 
mission to deal, before offering new shares to the public, 
does not fully meet the case, for the distribution of actual 
allotments may be a material factor in the Committee’s 
final decision. It may be urged that the subscriber is to be 
regarded as his own best judge, who must take the con- 
sequences of a decision he has made in the light of the very 
full prospectus publicity upon which company law now 
insists. If so, it would seem necessary for his complete 
guidance that the Committee, at the earliest possible oppor- 
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tunity, should issue a further Memorandum on Policy, 
setting out all possible contingencies which, in their opinion, 
are likely to render the granting of permission to deal 
undesirable. 


* * * 


Survivors of 1928.—Investors may remember the 
strictures which the Macmillan Committee passed on the 
machinery of the capital market supplying British industry, 
and on the want of safeguards designed to secure a reason- 
able application of available capital to home uses. During 
1928, the Report pointed out, 284 industrial issues were 
made for {117,000,000 cash, but at May 31, 1931, their 
market valuation was no more than {66,000,000. A valu- 
able amplification of these results appeared in an article 
published in the Economic Journal of September last, 
which investors and speculators alike will find of interest 
and warning. The results may be briefly summarised thus: 
277 issues during 1928, involving cash subscriptions of 
£114,916,582, had market values of {68,133,615 on 
May 1, 1931, and of {60,443,071 in April, 1933. At the 
latter date 41 issues stood at a premium, 114 at various but 
usually severe discounts, 21 were not quoted, and ror 
companies were wound up. Following the lines of the 
writer’s comprehensive sectional analysis, we have prepared 
a table from our own records which, though based on a 
smaller sample, gives closely parallel results :— 





























(£000) 
Average | Tota | 
qweagt| average| | Tot! | 
; Amount, | “4 * | Profits | Present | chase | taken | Net 
issues of 1928 New | sie p.a. Valua oe a Assets 
Money iia from tion sid as Cash | #quired 
1929 | 
spectus tion 
i 
’  . oe . | & . [et = 
Old companies (10)... 10,663 | 2,648 1,662 | 11,567 . 
I 663 | 
Public fliotations of j | 
established private | 
companies (8) ...... 6,373 | 1,423* 1,095* 7,813 ; 10,556 47 8,582+ 
New ventures (9) ..... | 4,078 | 1.318t | Dr.71 226 | 1,378 | 13 = 
* Seven companies. Prospectus figures include estimates in some cases. 


¢ And £2,005,000 goodwill and patents. }~ Estimates. || Mainly patents and rights 


The quoted value of a representative sample of issues of 
established companies shows a premium of 8.5 per cent. on 
the issue price. The decline in average profits is due 
mainly to the unfavourable results of United Molasses and 
British Celanese. In the second group the shortfall of 
profits on prospectus statements is chiefly attributable to 
the Ford Motor results, but the premium on the 1928 issue 
price is 22.6 per cent. These results, after a period 
of depression, are admittedly very favourable. The third 
group of new ventures, however, exhibits all the signs of 
disaster. Despite a comprehensive sample, and the de- 
liberate exclusion of the grosser gambles in film, gramo- 
phone, portrait and automatic machine issues (on which 
the 1928 issue ‘‘ boom ’’ was so inadequately based), the 
results show a complete failure to earn profits, and quota- 
tions, where the market still retains its patience, are at 
rubbish values. The moral, clearly, is that the exploitation 
of new ideas is, on the whole, more economically pursued 
by private entrepreneurs who can, after achieving a suc- 
cessful earnings record, float their companies on the market. 
From our sample of such issues it would appear that the 
investor paid a reasonable price for the assets acquired, and 
that if, in some cases, the consideration appeared somewhat 
high, the extra cost might be regarded in the nature of an 
insurance premium against the hazards of an entirely new 
venture. On theoretical and practical grounds alike, it is 
incontestable that the entrepreneur who develops a new 
idea and undertakes full risks during its gestation into a 
commercial process is entitled to adequate payment. On 
the other hand, the attraction of the ignorant and credulous 
speculator by meretricious issues is a thoroughly wasteful 
process by which savings are dissipated either into promo- 
ters’ pockets or in futile attempts to develop a new idea 
lacking the drive of self-interest. In this connection the 
Stock Exchange Committee has recognised the need for 
guidance after flotations have been made by the insertion 
of new companies in italics in the Supplementary List for a 
period of eighteen months. There is authoritative evidence, 
however, that the recommendation of the Macmillan Com- 
mittee for a finance institution to supply capital for small and 
medium-sized businesses (in which category, be it noted, 
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the nine new ventures appear) is being discussed in the 
City. Some co-operative institution of this kind would 
undoubtedly prove economical, and might, in the long run, 
prevent the fool from his folly, to the advantage of the 
social interest. 


* * * 


Kreuger and Toll Debentures.—Jhe four American 
protective committees representing Kreuger and Toll and 
International Match debenture holders have agreed upon 
a common procedure to avoid the expenditure of time and 
money on litigation to settle the infinite variety of inter- 
company claims created by the fraudulent practices of the 
late Ivar Kreuger. The Swedish Match Company has 
agreed to join in this procedure. A technical committee has 
been set up consisting of persons familiar with the affairs 
of all three companies. This committee will prepare a 
factual report, which will be built up into a general pro- 
gramme of reorganisation and readjustment by a small 
committee composed of “‘ persons of outstanding reputation 
and authority ’’ who are themselves independent of the 
actual matters of controversy. Mr Norman Davis, Mr 
Hugh Kindersley and Mr Jacob Wallenberg have agreed 
to serve on this committee, Mr Norman Davis having an 
alternate, since he can serve only when he is not required 
by the American Government for work on the Disarma- 
ment Conference. Certain of the American banking 
houses which issued Kreuger and Toll secured debentures 
and International Match debentures have provided these 
two committees with funds sufficient to cover a substantial 
proportion of the expenses involved. The Swedish Match 
Company has also agreed to assume part of the expenses. 
When the final plan of reorganisation can be formulated 
has not been disclosed, but in view of the complexity of 
the subject, its drafting will no doubt take a considerable 
time. 


* * * 


Stewarts and Lloyds’ ‘* Placing ’’.—Some slight 
criticism has been heard this week concerning the terms of 
the Stewarts and Lloyds issue of {2,000,000 4 per cent. 
debenture stock, particulars of which were summarised on 
page 104 of the Economist dated January 27th. The issue, 
of which £500,000 was taken “‘firm’’ by Tube Invest- 
ments, Ltd., was ‘‘ placed’’ at {98 per cent. with 
a highly respected City house, which guaranteed the 
subscription of the issue for a commission of 1} per 
cent. on the nominal amount offered. Dealings commenced 
on Saturday last on the basis of 2{ premium. In view of 
the creditable earnings record of the company, and _ the 
favourable prospects of the Northamptonshire develop- 
ments, it has been suggested that the price was somewhat 
dear to the company. Some critics have further declared 
that the shareholders should have been allowed to partici- 
pate in the new enterprise. No doubt the directors, and 
their advisers, deliberated carefully between the expediency 
of the two methods in this instance. There is a certain con- 
venience in the ‘‘ placing ’’ method, from the point of view 
of a borrower, for it ensures full subscription without the 
costly apparatus of a public issue. On the other hand, it 
would seem desirable, on general grounds, to allow equity 
and preference shareholders, where possible, to participate 
in the financing of new developments. Whether the in- 
cidental disadvantages, from the viewpoint of the borrower 
and the issuing authorities, would have been compensated 
by other advantages in this instance, is a debatable ques- 
tion. On the general proposition, however, it will be granted 
that offers to shareholders to subscribe for new capital, 
whether by way of rights or otherwise, do confer a sense 
of corporate solidarity and a peculiar regard for the manage- 
ment which fully merits encouragement whenever possible. 


* * * 


A Rubber Contretemps.—In a leading article last 
week we described the course of the negotiations for an 
output. restriction scheme in the rubber plantation indus- 
try, and pointed out that responsible quarters in this 
country were extremely sceptical of the view, suggested 
by various Amsterdam cables, that restriction was virtually 
a fait accompli. The course of events since January 18th, 
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indeed, appears to call for closer inquiry. On that date, 
a meeting was held, in Amsterdam, of the International 
Association for Rubber and Other Cultivations in the 
Dutch East Indies. The meeting was confidential, but 
on its conclusion various agency reports were issued, 
suggesting that the details of a restriction scheme 
were Virtually settled, and that only minor points of pro- 
cedure remained outstanding. Both the commodity and 
the share markets in London became active upon the 
news. During succeeding days, the price of rubber in 
Mincing Lane touched the highest point since August, 
1930, and share values, from the market leaders to those 
of relatively obscure companies, were marked up in active 
dealings. When interest showed signs of flagging, un- 
official reports were circulated that a further statement on 
restriction was impending. At the end of last week, 
certain quarters claimed to have received information from 
Batavia that a plan on a quota basis had been approved 
and would begin to operate on April 1st. It was even 
declared that an allotment of production capacity had 
been agreed, on a basis of a million tons per annum, with 
a 50 per cent. quota for Malaya, Ceylon and the Dutch 
East Indies in the first year of the scheme. The dénoue- 
ment was, unfortunately, another agency message, this 
time from The Hague, stating that, according to informa- 
tion from ‘‘a highly authoritative source ’’ a definite 
solution of the restriction problem was not in sight. Many 
“technical questions ’’ with their ‘‘ intricate angles *’ re- 
mained to be settled, and an inception of the scheme on 
April 1st was ‘‘ out of the question.’’ This news, natur- 
ally, pricked the market bubble. On Tuesday the com- 
modity closed lower, and buyers withdrew from the share 
market. Who were the original informants of the Press 
in Amsterdam ? How far were the published statements 
an accurate summary of their actual words? If the 
original statements were garbled, in course of transmis- 
sion, why were ten days allowed to elapse before 
“ authoritative sources ’’ issued a disclaimer? The posi- 
tion remains, im essentials, as we described it a week ago. 
The majority of growers favour restriction in principle, 
but the co-operation of outside areas in preventing 
smuggling is still awaited, the problem of effectively regu- 
lating Dutch native production remains to be solved, and 
the Governments concerned have not formally sanctioned 
any scheme. 


* x * 


Oil Stabilisation.—Oil shares have been a more active 
market this week on the realisation that the American oil 
industry is at last being stabilised. In previous Notes we 
drew attention to the fact that the new scale of crude oil 
and refined oil prices (fixed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the administrator of the Oil Code) had been post- 
poned from time to time to enable the major oil companies, 
who were opposed to price-fixing, and the Planning and 
Co-ordination Committee to agree upon an alternative 
scheme of control. Last week the Secretary of the Interior 
signified his approval of the scheme, which provided for the 
control of crude oil production and stocks, including 
gasoline stocks, and the formation of a pool by the major 
companies to take ‘‘distress ’’ gasoline off the market and 
to establish a proper relation between the market prices of 
gasoline and crude oil. Details of the scheme have not yet 
been published, but it involves the fixing of regional whole- 
sale and dealer ‘‘ margins’’ and the preparation of 
standard forms of contract in the gasoline trade. It has 
been agreed to by refiners representing 85 per cent. of the 
crude oil distilled. The Secretary of the Interior holds him- 
self free to cancel the agreement at any time if he considers 
it advisable in the public interest, but his approval implies 
that Government price-fixing will not be resorted to. In 
the meantime, he has fixed the gasoline output for the whole 
of America at 27,140,000 barrels for February, a reduction 
of over 15 per cent. The control of crude oil production is 

ing maintained. The national output for January to 
March had been fixed by the Secretary of the Interior at 
2,130,000 barrels a day. The over-production in January 
will have to be deducted from the February allowable out- 
put. The daily average production for the week ending 





January 27th was 2,222,750 barrels. This compares with a 
high level of 2,691,951 barrels a day for the week ending 
September g, 1933. It should be borne in mind by investors 
that stabilisation in the American oil industry does not 
necessarily improve the marketing situation in European 
or Far Eastern areas. There is some threat of American 
dumping of oil under the stimulus of a depreciated dollar. 
However, if American production can be kept within the 
limits of consumption, it is bound to give greater stability 
to oil prices than has been possible in the past seven years. 





COMPANY NOTES 





Rubber Manufacturing Companies.—In a leading 
article last week on Rubber Share Prospects (page 181-2), 
we described the almost unlimited field of new uses to 
which cheap rubber might be put. The development of 
that field depends chiefly on the rubber-manufacturing 
companies, which, to that extent, offer the investor the 
attractions of a potentially ‘‘ geometric ’’ industry. In this 
country the growth of the industry, and of its efficiency, 
has been particularly rapid. Consumption of raw rubber 
in the United Kingdom rose from 23,000 tons in 1924 to 
78,600 tons in 1932. The numbers employed in the in- 
dustry, however, increased during the same period only 
from 58,200 to 64,100. The extensive fluctuations of the 
leading manufacturers’ profits during those years will 
be readily recalled by investors. Though wide move- 
ments in the price of rubber doubtless accounted for part 
of those fluctuations (which were not confined to the Dun- 
lop Company), it is not unfair to say that the rapidity of 
the industry’s expansion during the middle and late 
‘twenties exceeded its then capacity for economic organ- 
isation. The depression and the slump in rubber prices 
revealed weaknesses in the profit-earning capacity of most 
concerns, despite the fact that British rubber absorption 
continued to rise steadily throughout, the depression years. 
The leading companies have hastened to repair those 
weaknesses. Though the profits of the Dunlop Company 
have not recovered nearly to the old high levels, the 
company’s entire organisation has been overhauled. The 
business has been grouped under four main headings 
corresponding to four main categories of product. Sub- 
sidiaries have been liquidated. Finance has been central- 
ised, and equipment has been improved. The difficulties 
of other concerns have also served indirectly to enlarge the 
Dunlop domain, by such acquisitions as that of the India 
Tyre and Rubber Company. A similar process has been 
carried out by the British Goodrich Company, which has 
recently concentrated particularly on the absorption of 
other existing rubber businesses. The Goodrich group 
now includes such well-known names as Wood-Milne, the 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Company 
(Palmer tyres), the Stepney Tyre and Rubber Company 
and British Moulded Hose. In addition, C. W. Randall 
work closely with British Goodrich as distributors of their 
rubber footwear. The Goodrich group may now be 


considered as second only to Dunlop in this country. Asa 
result of this consolidation movement the structure of the 
been 


industry has greatly strengthened, while such 
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international patent-alliances as that of Dunlop-Hungarian 
Rubber Goods-Pirelli-United States Rubber Company 
combine with the international subsidiary network of 
Dunlop and the chief American tyre manufacturers to 
diminish the risk of chaotic export competition. The 
smaller companies may be in a somewhat less advan- 
tageous position than the great international businesses. 
Most of them do not produce tyres as a basis of their 

















i Gross Earned Earned| Ord. | Present] Earned] Div. 
Company | Profit | for Ord. |on Ord Div. | Price | Yield | Yield 
A.—Cos. manufacturing £°000 | £000 > 
tyres 
1929 s * . 
Avon (Oct. 1) ........ 1932 90-0 44°8 28-4 
1933 80-5 35°5 13-3 
British Goodrich f 1929 | 166-8 56-5 10-9 
(Sept. 30)4 1982 | 127-7 | 46-9] 9-6 
pt.) (1933 | 152-6 | 76-7 | 15-7 
( 1929 | 2,536-4]1,055-5) 17-1 
Dunlop (Dec. 31) ...< 1931 | 1,408-1/Dr176.2| Ni 
{1932 }2,111-7] 285-9] 4 
1929 | 215-6 | 124-3 15 7} 
Goodyear (Dec. 31) < 1931 | 162-6 | 70-9 8: 10 
1932 | 122-2 76°3 9- 5 


B. Cos. not manufacturing 
tyres to any important 


| 
i sis 
| 6 \os;- 10-6 6-4 
8 4 
; | ; \ sso 9-3 3°85 
a | 
18 peo 2-3] 1°8 
‘9 4 
“5 Nil 
a 
| 
| 








extent 
1929 136-2 21-6 22-1 20 } 
Andersons (Jan. 19) < 1932 97-3 5:3 5-3 10 \ 
1933 | 12-0 |Dr.8-5| Nil 2 If 
| 
; . 1929 | 140-3 | 106-4 | 19-0] 123 |) 
Leyland te 1982 | 24-5 |Dr.2-2 | Nil | Nil | }22/6 | Nil | 2-7 
June 30)} 1933 | 59-8 | 29-4| 5:5] 3 IJ | 
North British (1929 } 94-1] 26-2] 6-5] Nil 
(Dec. 31)4 1931 |Dr.4-8 | Nil Nil Nil 2/7 | Nil Nil 
(1932 |Dr34.9 Nil Nil Nil 
1929 | 23-2] 13-4] 191] 7% |) gi 
Redferns (Dec. 31) .< 1931 | 12-0 3-0 3-8 74 | sy 'che| Nil 5-4 
[1932 |} 7-4 |Dri6 | Nil 35 | J 5/-shs| 
he 1929 | 77-6] 39-3] 19-1 se | 
Spencer oe 1931 9-6 |Dr22.9| Nil Nil 5 ahs Nil | Nil 
(Dec. 31) | 1932 3°7 [Pr.16.7 | Nil wi ij | 


* Not available. 


business, nor can they afford the vigorous research which 
is necessary for effective competition in a fast-expanding 
trade and technique. They include, however, many 
highly efficient businesses, which will, without doubt, share 
in the expansion of rubber uses. It is clear from the 
yield of under 2 per cent. on Dunlop ordinary that investors 
are optimistic regarding the ‘‘ recovery ’’ prospects of the 
leaders—not without reason. Rising prices for rubber may 
cut slightly into profit margins, and it is evident that, in 
many branches, the trade is at present highly competitive. 
Improved organisation and new applications of rubber and 
latex, however, should more than counter-balance this 
factor. The industry is closely allied to other ‘‘ geometric ’’ 
industries, such as motors, aircraft, electrical apparatus, 
general engineering, modern building equipment and 
modern textiles. 


* * * 


The C.P.R. Year.—The figures of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for the twelve months of 1933 show an 
increase in railway net receipts, as compared with 1932, 
of $772,000—an achievement which has doubtless sur- 
prised the management only a little less than the average 
stockholder. The result reflects somewhat improved con- 
ditions in the second half of the year. Out of a 
decline of $9,667,000 in gross receipts, which tctalled 
$114,270,000 for the year, some $7,321,000 was re- 
corded in the first six months. Clearly, a special effort 
has been made to bring expenditure down, for the re- 
duction in working expenses for the year was as much 
as $10,439,000, total expenses being $93,407,000. These 
savings, following on those of the four preceding years, 
are remarkable, and stockholders will be interested to 
learn, in due course, how they have been brought 
about. At the last meeting, the President merely re- 
ferred to the directors’ intention to continue ‘‘ careful 
and deliberate retrenchment.’’ There appears to be no 
doubt but that, on the published figures, the company 
has earned its debenture interest with a margin. The 
extent of this margin depends on receipts under the head- 
ing of ‘‘ other income,’’ which averaged $11 to $12 
millions annually in normal pre-slump years but, brought 








in no more than $4} millions in 1932. Steamships, hotels 
and telegraphs can scarcely have been much more profit. 
able in 1933 than in 1932, though substantial economies 
may have been made in expenditure. Income from jp. 
vestments may have somewhat increased. It would 
appear likely that, after allowing for adjustments of prior 
charges, surplus earnings from all sources will represent 
something between I per cent. and 2 per cent. on the 
4 per cent. Preference stock. Whether the board will 
repeat last year’s payment of a 2 per cent. Preference 
dividend is a question of high directorial policy. The 
stock, which is non-cumulative, stands at 47}, against a 
quotation of $16; for the $25 shares of Common stock 
—equivalent to 65} on a $100 basis. In other words, 
the Common stock is nearly 18 points dearer than the 
preference, despite the fact that the latter must neces- 
sarily be receiving a 4 per cent. dividend (and, presum- 
ably, be standing somewhere near 80) before a cent of 
dividend can be distributed on the Common stock. The 
‘‘ recovery ’’ possibilities of the Common stock will be 
easier to estimate when higher earnings are being 
achieved against a setting of increasing traffic receipts, 
rather than a background of falling receipts offset by 
more than proportionate reductions in expenditure. 


* * * 


South Metropolitan Gas.—In view of the continuance 
of depression and the aggressive competition of some elec- 
tricity undertakings in South London, a further decline of 
5-3 per cent. in sales of gas by this concern for 1933 is 
readily understandable. The production during the year 
amounted to 87.2 million therms, against 93 millions in 1932. 
With no improvement in income from sales of by-products, 
total revenue has reflected the full decline in sales, and at 
£3,994,578 establishes a new low record since 1923. The 
management has evidently further pursued the quest for 
internal economies, for reduced manufacturing and distribu- 
tion costs have resulted in a slight improvement in net 
income. Coal costs, which constitute the principal direct 
charges, show a fall of 7.5 per cent., which compares with 
a decline of 6.3 per cent. in total ‘‘ make,’’ but the 
directors express somewhat bitter complaints that the Coal 
Marketing arrangements are prejudicial to the company’s 
interests, and result in a ‘‘ concealed subsidy ’’ from South 
London consumers to inefficient coal mines. Net profits 
have increased by {24,381 to {504,236 owing to a reduction 
in interest paid on loans and deposits, which, however, has 
been counterbalanced by the full dividend on £850,000 
4 per cent. preference stock, issued in October, 1932. The 
amount available for ordinary stockholders is accordingly 
little altered. The accounts suggest that the company has 
acquitted itself well in paying 6 per cent. un the ordinary 
stock at a charge of 83d. per therm during the last three 
years : — 

; Years to December 31, 


1931 1932 1933 
£ £ £ 

NR a cewccesnesaeubaben 3,216,101 3,065,004 2,901,010 
PE III oa cicssecsccccnersnsvess 4,397,974 4,175,847 3,994,578 
I a Ol rg 669,148 637,757 639,748 
RE ee ccuciasbakscaswacacguauns 199,527 157,902 135,512 
NEED chi ricsoncsunseskinenieescanss 469,621 479,855 504,236 
Preference dividend ................. 68,149 76,649 102,149 
PPO CREE COPOIIE. 505 00000050008505 6-9 6°3 4-9 
Ordinary dividend .................. 402,594 402,594 402,594 
RIE Tle. dknininisananisumerenveesorse 5+9 6-0 6°0 
Increase or dec. in carry-forward —1,120 +614 — 506 


The balance sheet discloses small but not unexpected 
changes. Cash debtors and stocks are lower by some 
£184,000, but the undertaking has surplus liquid assets 
amounting to £959,000. The company is promoting a Bill 
during the present session to ensure free choice of alterna- 
tive illuminants by municipal tenants. If, as is implied, the 
company secures considerable advantages by this step, !t 
will in future be able in consequence of a private Act of 
1933 to satisfy any further capital requirements on more 
competitive terms than hitherto, by open market issues. The 


ordinary stock is quoted at 136} to yield £4 ros. 5d. pet 
cent. 
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Other Company Results.—We have received reports 
from 28 other companies during the week, which are sum- 
marised on page 277. As half of these results come from 

“other companies,’’ the investor will find little indication 
of goup movements. There are, however, several results 
of individual importance. Thus, Public Benefit Boot is the 
érst boot company to record a setback on last year’s work- 
ing, profits having fallen from £25,126 to £19,334. The com- 
pany has evidently failed to benefit from the slight allevia- 
“on of the depression in the northern industrial centres. 
In the Trust group, Sterling Trust shows profits of £66,918 
against {101,081, and the dividend, although reduced by 
r per cent. to 6 per cent., involves a draft from carry- 
forward. In the miscellaneous section, three further ware- 
house results are shown. Bradbury Greatorex have earned 
{40,557 against £43,377, and Sparrow, Hardwick and Com- 
pany £33,675 against £27,720. Hayes, Candy and Com- 
pny, however, have been unfortunate, profits having fallen 
fom £13,356 to £4,798. The result of the Grey hound 
Racing Association Trust reflects the withdrawal of “‘ tote ’ 
facilities from greyhound racing tracks, profits having fallen 
from {168,002 to £88,130. 


* * * 


CompanyMeetings of the Week.—On later pages of 
this issue will be found the reports of the following com- 
panies: —Midland Bank, Westminster Bank, District 
Bank, Williams Deacons Bank, Hungarian Commercial 
Bank of Pest, Sun Life Assurance Society, Metropolitan 
Trust, United States and General Trust, Mortgage Company 
of the River Plate, United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber 
Plantations, R. H. and S. Rogers, F. W. Woolworth, and 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation. The bank chairmen’s 
seeches form the text of a leading article on page 222 of 
this issue. Sir William Goschen stated that during 1933 
the Sun Life Assurance Society had restricted the accumu- 
tion of funds without curtailing the genuine business of 
life assurance. He declared that the market value of the 
society’s investments at December 31st last was more than 
{800,000 in excess of the balance-sheet value. The trust 
company chairmen, naturally, dwelt on the difficulties of 
institutional investors with a considerable stake in the 
United States. Mr C. L. Dalziel, addressing the Metro- 
politan Trust Company’s shareholders, was sympathetic 
with the ideals of President Roosevelt, but regarded the 
after-effects of his policy as difficult to forecast. Mr M. 
Balfour, at the United States and General Trust meeting, 
described the American and European fields as practically 
dosed to the British investor. Mr Balfour stated that the 
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company was switching as far as possible from non-revenue 
to revenue-producing investments, whilst Mr Dalziel ex- 
pressed a hope that revenue had touched bottom. At the 
Woolworth meeting, Mr W. L. Stephenson revealed that 
the company—which is now operating 529 branches—had 
opened 43 new stores during 1933, mostly in small towns. 
The chairman of Ashanti Goldfields stated that the directors 
hoped to maintain an average of 13,850 tons a month 
during 1934 and to bring the output up eventually to 
16,500 tons a month. Mr H. Eric Miller informed the 
United Serdang shareholders that the company’s increased 
crop had been secured with nearly one hundred fewer 
tappers than in the preceding year. 


THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


—_—— 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET 
February 6 | 


ACCOUNT 
February 8 


DuRING a week in which overseas influences have been, 
on balance, unfavourable, and in the absence of any home 
dev elopments calculated to inspire a renewal of vigour in 

“recovery ’’ stocks, markets deserve a tribute for main- 
taining quotations at last week’s level. The temper has 
been one of alert caution, for although some flight of specu- 
lative funds to the American market may have caused 
some slackening of interest in home industrials, operators 
in general were disposed to await the full manifestation of 
the 59.06 cent dollar regime before committing funds to New 
York. The political uncertainty in France, however, was 
a contributory factor in the general hesitation, and if 
markets received more favourable news from other Euro- 
pean capitals in mid-week, it cannot be said that prices 
obtained any ample benefit. There is every indication that 
a more marked revival in international trade will be desir- 
able, if not necessary, before the market proceeds to dis- 
count the ‘‘ recovery ’’ prospects of industrial equities still 
further. 

Gilt-edged securities, after a dull beginning, showed 
steady firmness during the week. Local loans and 2} per 
cent. Consols led the improvement with gains of over half 
a point, but other advances were on a more modest scale. 
Dominion issues in general were better. Indian loans 
showed signs of improvement after the recent catastrophe, 

(Continued on page 252) 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICES: 


PRINCIPAL MANCHESTER OFFICES : 


Other Offices throughout London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales. 


THE BANK ACTS AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE. 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES at ALL OFFICES OF THE BANK. 
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Ia calculating yields on the stocks and shares quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last payment. 
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NotE—Shares with a New York quotation, or with definite American interest, are distinguished by italics 
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Where stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain 


date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands ata | 


discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 


any enhancement or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating the yield on “‘ cum. div.” shares. 





| 
| Prices ! 
Prices } Year 1934 
Year 1933 = 31) Name of Security 
High-{| Low- || High-| Low- | 
est | est est est | 
{ British Funds. 
774 | 703! 76% | 73% Consols 24% ............ 
110 #) 1053 1105 | 109} Do. 4% Red. at par 
i on or after Feb. 1957() 
944 | 92% 9338 923 Conversn. 24% 1944-49 
a 977 99% 974%. Do. 3%, 1948-53 ... 
101 97g 1028 | 101%), Do. 34% after 1961.. 
11148) 107% 109%}, 1088 Do. 44% 1940-44 ... 
1188 | 114g) sO117 116} Do. 5% 1944-64 ..... 
113} 108 113) | 1114 Fending 4% 1960-90... 
ek 984% 100); 99% 2% Treasury Bds. 35-38 
103§ | 102 1034, 102} | 3% Treasury Bds. 33-42 
110% | 1073 111§ | 110% | Victory Bonds 4%...... 
1024! 97§ 102 101 War Loan 34°, after1952 
so} 82 894 | 3863) Local Loans 3%......... 
65 | 554 | 633 | 61§ | India 2}% ............... 
784 | 653 | 768, 74} BIEL cescabecobsbeven 
904 77% 8sj 864 Gan ibeueenansiassens 
lil 1024 110} 108% Do. 44° 1958-68 ... 
1074 | 105g | 106 1054} U.K. & Argentine 1933 
} 4°, A red, 1947....... 
j Dom. & Colonial Govts. 
ill 103 109 108 Australia 5°, 1945-75... 
1064 | 101 105 1034 , Canada 4% 1940-60.... 
114 1083 | 114 113 Gold Coast 44% 1956... 
116 111$ 0 s113G | «113 Nigeria 5° 1950-60 ... 
104; | 101 104 103 | N.S. Wales 5%, 35-55... 
1124 | 106 | 110} | 109 N. Zealand 5% 1946... 
107? | 102 107§ | 107 Queensland 5°, 40-60.. 
1144 107% 112} 1112 | S. Africa 5°, 1945-75... 
i | | Foreign Governments. 
944 | 60 944 89 = Argentine 4% Resciss... 
105¢ | 99} | 1049 | 1033 | Austrian 6% 1923-43 
m1 (86 744 | 69} | Do. 7% Int. red. by 1957 
50% | 29% 464 | 374 | B. Aires (Prov.) 34%... 
115¢ | 108 113 | 311 || Belgian 7% red. by 1956 
30 18} 25 |, 203 | Bulgaria 7$°% Loan..... 
78 | 623 | 774 | 723 . Brazil 5% Fund, 1914... 
27 | 11d | 20 | 16 | Chili 6% (1929) ......... 
66 | 36} || 714! 60} | China 5% (1912)......... 
sii 67 || 92 | 87 Do. 5% (1913) ....... 
105 | 96% | 105% | 1018 | Czechoslovakia 8% . 
854 | 76 834 2) || Danish 3°%..........0.... 
But 51% su 764 || Danzig 64% ......0000080 
104% | 953 | 1053 | 104 Egypt Unified 4%....... 
83 | 60 | 8s 80 Estonia 7% 1927 ...... 
101¢ | 72 103g | 102 Finland 6% 1923 ...... 
264 | 213 | 23 222 | French 4%, (British)... 
100 | 61 914 | 873 || German 7% .............. 
92 408 673 62 Do. 54°, Stg. Bds. 1930 
344 | 23 36 31 Greek 6% Stab. Ln. ... 
41 294 41; 37} Do. 7% Refugee .... 
58 34} 453 414 |} Hungary 7}% ........... 
93 59 814 79 Japanese 54°, 1936-65 
97 | 57 91 | 87} | Do. 6% (1924)....... 
1074 | 95 107 | 98 Norwegian 4°, 1911 ... 
63 35 40 | 35 Peru 74% 1922 ......... 
874 | 69 | 99% 84 || Poland 7%................ 
29 | 153 193 163 | Roumania4% Con.1922 
101 91 110 97 Swedish 3}°, 1908...... 
105% | 100} || 104 102 +, U.K. & Argentine 1933 
54°, B Certs. (1951) 
624 | 53} 56 | 54 | Do. CCerts. (3% Max.) 
Corporation Stocks. 
733 | 32 47} 40 Berlin 6% 1932-57...... 
116 112 116 115 B'’mgham 5% 1946-56 
116¢ | 113} | 1164 | 1154 | Bristol 5% 1948-58..... 
874 | 60 || 82 | 79 SEES FP ccnssenesecccous 
113 105} 114 1134 FE. London 5% 1960-70 
1072 | 1044 1078 1064 Johannbg. 54% 1937-52 
68h} S82 || 88 | 862) L.C.C, 9% .......cccccese 
1114 | 107 | 108 107 Seine 7% 1935-52...... 
Prices | 
, Last two 
Uen “ Half-yearly 
Jan. 31) Dividends Name of Security 
High- ; Low- 
est est (a) (0) (¢) 
% % Public Boards. 
1133 | 1123 | 2$ | 24 | Central Elec, 5%1950-70 
LonpON PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT Boarp— 
1163 | 115 23 44% “A” 1985-2023.. 
1274 | 125 2+ 5% “A” 1985-2023.... 
110} | 109 23 44% “‘ T.F.A.” 1942-72 
1233 | 120 2¢ 5% “ B” 1965-2023... 
854 82 ve sue “C” 1956 or after .... 
914 | 894 14 14 Met. Wat. Bd. B 3%.... 
116 1143 24 24 Pt. of Lndn.5% 1950-70 
British Railways. 
583 | 54 24(b) | 3(@) |G. Western Ord. Stk.... 
105 98 Nil Nil  L.& N. E’st’n Def. Stk, 
22 | 193 Nil Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord..... 
833 81 13(6) | Nil(a)' Do. 5% Pref. 1955... 
404 37 Nil Nil Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stk. 
275 25 Nil | Nil | L.M.S. Ord. Stk. ........ 
56 | 44 | Nil | Nil || 4% Pref. Stk. 1923... 
77 | 698 , 2(d) 1(a) 6% Pref. Sthe......cccees 
203 | 193 |) Nil Nil | Southern Def. Stk....... 
704 | 1(b) | Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk. 


1093 | 

233} 20 | Nil 

164 | 12 Nil 

3444) 299 | Nil 

275 | 224, Nil 

223} 17$ || Nil 

143; 10 Nil 

16%! 12 Nil 

81 | 79% 2 

6 4} Nil 

25 | 233 2(c) 
= 143 “Nil 

32 21 Nil 

21¢ | 174) Nil} 


| 63) | 
1078 | 240) | a41e 


Do. 5% Pref. Stk. ... 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. 


Nil Antofagasta Ord. Stk. 
Nil | B.A. & Pacific Ord. Stk. 
Nil , B.A. Gr. Sthn. Ord. Stk. |, 
Nil — B.A. Western Ord. Stk. 
Nil | C. Argentine Ord. Stk, 
Nil | C. Uruguay Monte V..., 
Nil | Can. Pacific Com. ($25) 
2 Can, Nat. 1927Guat.4% 
Nil ' Cordoba Central Cons... 
2(c) Costa Rica Ord. Stk.... 
Nil Entre Rios Ord. Stk.... 
Nil Do. 6% Cum. Pref. Stk 
Nil | Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stk. | 


' 


Price, Price, 


Jan. | Jan. a 
24, | 31, | gan 
1934 1934 
75} 75} 
110 10938 2 | 
93} 93 - 4 
98x 98x oe 
102$ | 1023 + 
1094 = 1094 2 
116} 116} ; 
112 112 o° 
100 100 
103 103 
1103. 1103 , 
101} 1018 a 
853 883, + fh 
63 63 
75} 75} 
88 8S 
109} | 1093 + 4 
106 106 
108 108} a 
104 | 1044 + 3 
113 113 _— 
Itz 113 +1 
104 104 . 
109 110 1 
107 107 
112 112 
93} , 944) 41 
1044 | 104 3 | 
72 | 72 Rg 
41 454) +44 
111 1113 + | 
21% 233 +2 
76 76 on 
19} | 198 +s 
70 69 = | 
91 91 
v4 | 104) | 4 
834 B35 
77% 774 
105 105 
87} 87} 
103 103 
23 23 
90 91 +1 
66 66 a 
34} 35} 1 
394 404 
44) 44} 
81 su 1 
834 87} 1 
1054 | 1064 | +1 
40 40 
87} 87} 
19} | 19} 
110 110 
103} 104 + 4 
555] 56 | +3 
47 463 1 
115 115 
116 116 
80 8U 
114 114 
107 107 
38 83 
1074 107 4 
Price, Price, ‘ 
Jan. Jan Rise 
24, SI, Fall 
1934 1934 | 2" 
113 113 
116 116 wo 
126 126 ies 
109} | 109} oes 
121 1203 4 
8 | 8 —1 
91 | 91 - 
114} 1143 
573 56} l 
10 see 
21 215, +4 
83} 82} -1 
394 | 38} 1 
27 264 4 
55 52 | -3 
76 76 me 
204 20 4 
70 69 ~—1 
109 109 
23 22 —1 
16 154 $ 
34 33} | R 
263 26} 5 
21 214 | + 3 
13 14 +1 
16 16 ne 
80}; 80}/| ... 
6 6 — 
25 25 one 
19} 20 + 4 
29 324 | +34 
194) 21 | +14) 
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} | 
Prices i, i i | 
Year 1934 | Last owe Price, Price,! ,; 
(Jan. 1 to | Half-yearly | Jan.’ | Jan,’| Rise 
Jan. 31) Dividends Name of Security 24. | 31 "| or 
1934 | 1934 | Fall 
High-! Low- , (a) (6) (c) | | 
est est % % | | 
| Foreign Rys.— cons. | 
17/6 | 12/- || Nil Nil | G.W. of Brazil £10...... 3 2 | 
15 12 Nil Nil | Leopoldina Ord. Stk.... 13 | 14 1 
75/6 | 67/6 Nil Nil Nitrate Rhys. (£10) ... 75/- | 75/- 
86 78} Nil | ¢2(a) . San Paulo Ord. Stk. ... 823 | 82 — } 
33/6 | 28/6 1(a} 1(6) | Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 .. 32/6 | 32/6 
6} 3h Nil Nil | Utd. Havana Ord. Stk. 5+} 6 + } 
Banks. 
8/3 5/44 Nil Nil | Anglo-French (£1) ...... 6/6 | 6/6 | 
3/9 3/9 Nil Nil Anglo Internatl. (£1)... 3/9 3/9 | 
43 dis Sdis' Nil Nil = Anglo S. AL1l0¢€5pdi| Sdis! 5dis | 
7/1, «67/6 |) Nil) Nil American|\ B£lfypd |; 7/6 | 7/6 | 
51/3, 47/44 5(b) (d)5(a) Bank of N. Zealand £1 |) 50/- | 51/3 | 4-1/3 
351 345 6 6 Bank of Eng. Stk. 348$ | 3474 | -1 
73/3 , 69/6 7(a) 7(b) | Barclay B. (€1) ......... | 7O/-x| 70/-x| ... 
34/- | 30/- , 2}(a)  2$(6) | Barcl. (Dom. &c.) A £1 |! 31/6x) 33/6x) + 2/- 
108 | 10, 4(0) | 3$(@) . Bk. of Australasia (£5) 103 108 | + 3 
394 32} 11(c) | 84(c) | Bk. of Montreal ($100) | £38 | £39} +1} 
304 28 = SR(e)(o 5(c)(o) Bk. of N.S. Wales (£20) || 29} 24}... 
54 4} 6(c) 6(c) British Overseas A £5 si si \ 
154) 1444 7(6) | 7(@) | Chtd. of India (£5)...... 15t| 15% 
IS/1} 17/14 2§() |24(a)(o, Comcel. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 17/6x; 17/6x 5 
76/- 70/8} 8¢(a) | 84(b) District A £5, £1 pd. ... 75/- | 75/- ‘a 
51/6, 51/- 5(a) 5(b) Do. B £1 fully paid...... 52/6 | 52/6 c 
St Sify | 24(a)t, 24(0) Eng.Scot.&Aust.£5,£3pd 58 58 ee 
9% 8} 114(6), 64(a) Hambros £10, £24 paid 9%) Oi +4 
£136 | £1314! 3(a) | 3(6) Hong. and S. ($125)... | £135 | £135)... 
58/74) $6/- 6(a) 6(b) | Lloyds £5, with £1 pd. 58/- 58/- 
8% 7} 7(a);} 7(+) | Martins £20, £24 pd. ... St] 38§i 4+: 
87/6 , B1/9 &(a) 8(b) Midland £1, fully pd.... 87/- | 87/ a 
354 34%  11(b) | 4(a) | Nat. of Egypt £10...... 354 | 35} i 
473 | 44% | 10(d) | 10(a) | Nat. of India £25,€12}pd) 47 | 47 
144 13%, 74(a) | 74(0) | Nat. Prov. £20, £4 pd. || 14x | 134x) — 4 
467 456 84(a) | 8$(6) | Royal Bk. of Scotland |, 465 | 461 4 
23 12 5(6) | S(a) | St. of S. Af. £20, £5 pd. 122 123 } 
88/3 | 83/6 9(a) 96) Westminster £4, £1 pd. | 85/6x) 85/-x —6d 
Discount Cos. | 
84/6 | 77/3 9{a) | 10(b) | Alexanders £2, {1 pd. 78/9 | 78/9 ais 
6yy 6 5(a) 5(6) National A £24 filly pd. 64 | 6% | +a 
13%, 12 9fa) | 15(d) » BET, £24 pd. 231 12% 4 
1ij 11y., 74$(6)) 12}(6) Union, £5, £2} pd. ... 1B 1y® é 
| | { Insurance. i} | | 
272 | 26%' 50(b)  40(a) Alliance £1, fully pd. ... 273; 273) 
13} | 12%. t4/6(b) t3/6(a) | Atlas £5, £14 pd. ...... ) 13 13 om 
243 22 4 |, 10/3(b) 10/3(a) Com, Un. £24, fully pd. 233 24 + } 
17 ¥' 16 32(b) 24(a) | Gen. Accident £5, £1} pd}; 16} 17 +} 
288 | 27} |, 25(b) | 25(a) | Lon. & Lanc. £5,£2pd. || 28) | 28} |... 
36} 354 | 11/6(b) 11/6(a) | N.Brit.&Mer.£5, £14 pd. 364 | 36 ) 
17? 163 45(b) | 35(a) Northern £10, £1 pd.... 17 | 163) — } 
17%, 17 | t25(0) t25(a) | Pearl (€1), fully paid... | 17% | 174 | + 4} 
15, 142 35(a) | 35(b) | Phoenix £1, fully pd. ... 5g} 15 } 
31} 304 844%,c792(c) | Prudential £1 A......... Sif | 3144 
83,9 | 77/— | ¢31(c) T374(c) Do. £1, with 4s. paid ... 80/- | 80/-} 
72 7% 17(b) =10(a) | Royal Exchange (£1)... 7} 7+ | 
7# 7 %  3/3(b) , 3/3(a) |, Royal £1, 10s. paid...... 72, 7% 
91/3 90/44) 83(6) | 8¥(a) Sea Insur., £1 fully pd. 44; 4) 
82/6 | 77/9 , 1/5(b) | 1/3(a) Sun Insur., £1with5/-pd 44 43 
64 543 t8(b) | T8(a) | Sun Life Assur., £1 fy pd 6 6 
165 16} | t30(b) t17$(@), Yorkshire £1, fully pd. 16} 16} 
Investment Trusts. 
212 201 6(b) 34(a) | Anglo-American Deb... | 212 212 
60 55 24(d) 2(c) | Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... |) 593 57} 2 
9/11 7/6 I(c) | Nil(c) |) atlas Electric, &c., £1 |) 9/6 9/6 7 
13/0t 11/- |! 15(c) . 24(c) || Brit. Assets Trust 5/- || 12/6 | 12/6 
221 215 4(a) | 6(b6) , Debenture Corp. Stk.... | 220 | 220 
2+ 77} 3(b) | 14(a) | For. Amer., &c., Def.... || 77} | 774 
155 | 1484 | 24(a) | 24(b) | Guardian Investment... |) 1534 | 1534 “a8 
225 | 210 6(6) | 3(a) | Indus. & Gen. Ord....... 220 | 2244 | +4} 
312 | 298 5(a) | 5(b) Invest. Trust Def....... }, 307 foo 
14/9 | 13/- || 4(b) | 2{a) Lake View Invest. 10/- | 13/9 | 13/9)... 
230 215 6(b) 34(a) | Mercantile Investment | 223 226 +3 
142 128 |, 5()| 3(a@), Merchants Trust Ord 139} , 139} es 
281 | 2674 || 5{a)| 7(b) || Metropolitan Trust ... | 280 | 280 ‘? 
53h | 514 |, 2h(c) | 24(c) Nineteen Twenty-eight 534 | 53% as 
54. | 53 |} 3c) |} 3(c) | Nineteen Twenty-nine | 53} $3}... 
7/6 7/- } 10(c) | 44(c) | Scottish Investment(5/-)) 7/6) 7/6) ... 
1604 | 157} | 34(a) _5(6) || Scottish Mortgage, &c. | 160} | 1574 | —3 
164 150 | 5$(b) 2(a) || Trustees Corp. Ord. ... | 1594 | 162) | +3 
1674 | 163 |; 6(0), 3(a) UnitedStates Debenture) 165} | 165} |... 
Financial Trusts, &c. 
19/3 | 16/9 , Nila), 2(6) Argentine Land, &c. £1 17/6; 18/9 | +1/3 
41 , 394) Nil Nil | Australian Estates, &c. | 40} 40} ene 
5/- | 2/10}|| Nil Nil | Brit. Nth. Borneo £1... |, 3/9 | 4/9 | +1/ 
23/9 | 20/74! 9d(c) | 6d(c) || Brit. S. Africa 15/-fy pd |) 23/- | 23/3 | +3d 
29/3 |25/10}, 5(c) , 6¢(c) | Charterhouse Inv. £1... 28/9 | 28/9 |... 
22/3 | 20/6 | 24(a)) 3§(a) | Chosen Corporation £1 || 22/- | 21/9 3d 
18/3 17/3 4(c) |__2(a) || C.of London R. Pty. £1 || 17/- | 18/- | +1/- 
88 7k | t2h(a) t24(d) | Dalgety £20 £5 pd....... 8} | 8s] ... 
12/- 9/3 || Nil(a) | Nil(d) || Forestal Land £1 ...... 1 1/3 | 11/3 | 
27/6 | 25/3 Nil | Nil Hudson’s Bay Co. £1... 27/6 | 27/6 | 
95/- | 87/6 || Nil | Nil | Do.5% Cum: Pref. £5... 95/- | 95/- | 
19/44' 16/9 Nil Nil | Java Invest., &c., £1... 18/9 | 18/9 "a 
34 | 2%) Nil | Nil |) Peruvian fOrd. Stk. ... 3 3 +2 
12 82 Nil | Nil Corp. Pref. Stk.... 114 113 . 
14/3 | 13/- || Nil | Nil || Primstiva Holdings £1 || 14/- | 14/- , 
19/3 18/3 | Nil(c)| 4(c) | Staveley Trust £1 ...... 18/9 | 18/9... 
37/- | 33/- | Nil 4(c) Sudan Plantations £1... | 35/7}, 36/3 | +74d 
Breweries, &c. | | 
36/- | 33/- 3(a), 5(b) | Allsopps Ord. £1 ...... 35/6 | 34/6 | —1/- 
30/3 | 27/3 4(b) | 24(a) | Barclay Perkins £1 ... || 29/- | 27/6 —1/6 
91/- | 87/-  t4(a) T11(6) | Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... |} 87/- | 88/- | +1/- 
57/6 | 53/3 4$(a)| 8(b) | Benskins Watford £1... | 55/- | 56/~ | +1/-| 
13/3 | 10/8}/ Nil | Nil || City of Lond. Def. 5/- || 12/- | 12/-| ... 
66/3 | 64/— | 7$(0) | _S(a) | Courage Ord. £1 ...... || 64/6 | 65/— | +6d 
86/9 | 81/- | 10(6)  74(a) | Distillers Co. Ord. £1... || 82/6x| 86/-x) +3/6 | 
105/- | 99/3 || 11(a) | 16(b) | Guinness (A) Ord. Stk.£1)| 105/- | 103/9 | — 1/3 
88/- | 84/9 || 6a) | 14(0) || Ind Coope Ord. £1...... || 85/6 | 85/6 |... 
38/3 | 34/9 || 3(a)| 6(6) || Meux’s Ord. £1 ......... 36/6 | 38/- | +1/6 
7i/- | 67/3 | t7b) | ¢5(a) || Mitchells & Butlers £1 || 68/— | 69/- | +1/- 
37/9 | 35/9 | 3(a)| 5(b) | Oblsson’s Cape £1 ...... {| 37/- | 37/-| ... 
80/3 | 77/- ¢5(a) t10(d) | S. African Bws. £1...... | 77/6 | 77/6) ... 
38/3 | 35/14, 5(b) | 3(a) | Taylor Walker Ord. £1 || 36/6 | 36/6| ... | 
58/3 | 54/- || 6(b) | 5(a) | Watney Combe Def. £1 | 55/- | 55/- | ... 
} || Coal, Iron and Steel. 
6/10} 6/03 Nil Nil | Amal. Anthracite £1 ... 6/3 | 6/3 | 
21/6 | 20/7$)| ... | 7(s) | Do. 7% Cum. Pref. £1 | 20/7}x! 20/7}) 
744! 53d! Nil | Nil |! ArmstrongWhit.A.1/- || 744 {| 74d! 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (¢) Last two quarterly dividends. Yield worked on basis of Sas qparteniine. 


d@) Paid in New Zealand Currency. () Allowing for rate of exchange. (s) Cash bonus from capital accretions. (m) Based on 3%. (») Yield wor 





t Free of Income 


on redemption at par on Feb. 
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The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken @ | 
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3/103) Nil | Nil 
19/9 | Nil(a) | 24(b) 
21/74} e5(s) c5(s) 
5/13) Nil Nil 
12/74 | Nil(d) | 1$(a) 
‘- Nil | Nil 
16/104 || Nil(c) | 14(a) 
23/74 | 34(b) | 14(a) |) 
22/104 | 3(c) | Nil(c) |} 
11/104 , Nil(c) | Nil(c) | 
45/44.) 6(b) | 4(a) 


33/34 Fe4la)) $24(0) | 


22/74 Nil | Nil 
16/9 | 24(b) |Nil(a) 
2/10}: Nil | Nil 
23/44 Nil | Nil 
14/44) Nil | Nil 
45, , Nil | Nil 
8/74) 5(e) | 4(c) 
29/3 | 6(c) ' 6(c) 
S2f- || S(a) | 74(b) 


{ 

6/— || 3$(c) | 5(c) 
10/- |) Nil Nil 
14,6 Nil Nil 
12/9 Nil Nil 
12/7%#) Nil | Nil 
59/6 |! 124(c) | 24(n) 
42/9 | $29 (b) {14 (a)+ |! 
42/3 , 5(6)(d)} 24a) 
11/3 Nil Nil 
13/6 |} Nil | Nil 
12/6 Nil(c) Nie) | 
28/9  8(a) | 3(d) 
9/63, Nil Nil 
68/9 © 7h(c) | 124(c) | 
69/33)! 6 | 6 
32/6 | 74(a) | 5(d) 

it | 


17/6 4(c) | 4(c) 
73/9 |! 10(b) | 5(a) 
63/6 || 10(b) | 5(a) 
22/9 | 6(a) | 64(d) || 


i 


6/6 || Nil | Nil 
42/3 8(c) | 8(c) 
6 fe 224(b) | 74(a) 
18/6 Sic) | Sfe) | 


0/3 || 4(d)  Nil(a) || 


$10%' Nil Nil 

76 6(a) 9() 
19/9 | 3c) | 3(e) 
34/14 34) | 34(a) 
34/- ee 34 (a) 
41,3 4(6) | 3(a) 


57 74(0) | 3(a): 


, S8/14))  7(c) | 3{a) 
ot) Nil Nil 
35/6 | 4(b) | 24(a) 
S9/— || 7(b) | 3(a) | 
38/6 | 44(b) | 24(a) 


So 


36/6 |, 3$(b) | 24(a) 


63/6 4(a) | 6(d) 
41,6 Sic) | Bic) 


48/74 45/104 3(a) | 5(d) 
26/54) 2%(<) | 29(8) 


2124 7(b) | 5(a) 
26/— || 24(a) | 2%(d) 


1344 |) 2h(@) | 3H(d) | 
23% || Nil | Nil 





10) Nil | Nil 
714 || 23(c) | 23(c) 
5} seb | SSO) | Se) 


S6i- | ; 50(c) |100(c) | 


3/3 || Nil | Nil ic 


22/3 || = | Nil 
27/- Nil 


2/113 Nile) | 3c) | 


(4) Interim dividend. 
(p) Yield worked on 7% basis. 





5(0) | 24(a) | 








(Jan. 3) Dividends || Name of Security 
High-| Lowe | 
16 “ (a) (b) &) 
. ek SS Coal, &c.—cont. 
40/9 | ay (b) | 3(a) || Babcock Wilcox £1..... 
3/44' Nil | Nil | Barrow Hematite (£1) 
2/74! Nil | Nil || Baldwins a iisiasipsiin 
4/44) Nil | Nil. || Bengal Iron £1 .......... 
31/103'| 6(b) | 14(a) || Bolsover Col’ry Ord. £1 
3/103) Nil | Nil || Brown (John) Ord. 6/- 
2/6 | Nil | Nil || Cammell Laird (5/-) ... 
6/10}! Nil | Nil || Consett Iron £1 ......... 
76/6  10(6) | 5(a) || Cory, William, £1 ...... 
1/9 | Nil | Nil |, Dorman, Long £1 ...... 
1/6 | Nil | Nil || Do. 8% Non.Cm.Pf.0.£1 
7id Nil | Nil || Ebbw Vale Ord. 1/- ... 
Sid || Nil Nil | Do. 7%""B”Ptg. Pref.5/- 
16/9 || Nil Nil || || Guest Keen &c. £1 ..... 
8/3 || Nil | Nil |} Hadfields £1 ............. 


| Har. & Wif. 6% Cm. = 
Horden Collieries £1. 
|| Lambert Bros. .......... 
Millom & Askam £1 ... 
Ocean Coal & Wilsons 
Pease and Partners 10/- 
| Powell Duffryn £1 . 
en pbridge Cl & In £1 


S. Durham f Ord. £1. 


Steel & Iron |B Ord.£1 
Stanton Ironworks £1 . 
Staveley Coal, &c., £1.. 
i| Stewarts & Lioyds £1.. 
Swan, Hunter £1 ....... 
Thomas (Richard) £1 .. 
64% Cm. Tax free Pf. £1 
Thornycroft, John, £1 


. States Steel $100 ... 


'V ickers PD cccccasoseeses 
| WeardaleSteel&c.Dt.£1 
Whitehead Iron & St! £1 


Textiles. 


B. Ctn. Wool Ds. 5s.... 
Bleachers £1 ............ 
i , Bradford Dyers (£1) .... 
|) Brit. Celanese Ord. (10/- 
{| Calico Printers £1 ...... 
Coats, J. and P. (£1) . 
Comrtaulds £1. ......... 
| English Swe. Ctn. £1... 
|, English Velvet, &c., £1 
| Fine Cotton Spinners£1 
Henry (A. & S.) Ord. £1 
Linen Thread Stk. (£1). 
1 Listers (63) ...cccccccesese 
Patons & Baldwins £1 
| Snia Viscosa Lire 200 
| Whitworth& Mitchell£1 
| Electrical Manufactg. 
|| Associated Elec. (£1) ... 
British Insulated (£1) . 
Callenders (£1) .......... 
Crompton Parkinson 5/ 
| English Electric £1...... 
| General Electric ({1) ... 
Henleys (W. T.) (£1) ... 
\| Johnson & Phillips £1 
er 


Electric Light, &c. 


Brazil Trac., no par ... 
' Bournemouth & Poole 
| British Power& Light £1 
Charing Cross Elec, £1. 
, City of London £1 ...... 
| Clyde Valiey Elec. £1. 
County of London £1... 
|| Edmundsons £1 ......... 
\| Hydro-Elec, Com, Stk. . 
| Lancashire Electric £1 
| Metro. Electric £1....... 
Midland Counties £1 .. 
| North-Eastern Elec. £1 
, North Metropolitan £1. 
| Scottish Power £1....... 
|| Yorkshire _— £1 .. 


as. 
i Gas Light & Coke £1 ... 
Imp. Continental Stk... 
Newe.-on-Type £1 ...... 
S. Metropolitan Stk... 


Telegraphs, &c. 


Cables A Ord, Sth. 


and B Ord. Pre}.. 


Wireless ( 54°%Cm.Pref. 
Great Northern £10..... 
Marconi Marine £1 .... 

Motors and Cycles. 
AUSUIN, B]— 2. -0--cceeeeeee 








12/104! Nil | Nil || Birm. Sm. Arms £1 .. 
22/- 334(a) 668(0) | | Dennts 1j— ....-..eceeeee 
+1/9 | Ford Motors £1......... 
3/4t | Nil | Nil | Guy Motors (10/-) ...... 
59/- || 5(a@) | 20(6) | Lucas (J.) £1 ..... : 
26/3 | = | 5(c) || Leyland £1 ....0.-..00000. 
43) 28/73 33 | 33 || Morris 74% Cum.Pref.£1 
~ 75/404 Nil | Nil || Napier ne Reatemneaned “nis 
75/104 10(¢) | 5(a) || | Rolls-Royce £1 . 
6/- Nik()| Nil(c) | Rover Co, 8/- . 
13/- 5(c) | Nil(c) | | Singer ae 
43/3 1540) | 15(c) || Standard Motor Co. £1 
| Shipping. 
7/6 | Nil | Nil || Cunard £1 .............. ‘i 
18/9 1(b) | Nil(a) | Furness Withy £1 ...... 
18/9 Nil Nil || P. & O. Defd. £1 ....... 
2/7, Nil | Nil || White Star 6}% Prei... 
Tea and Rubber. 
15/- | Nil | Nil |) Allied Sumatra £1 ...... 
19/3 || Nil | Nil || Anglo-Dutch £3 ......... 
16/9 | Nil | Nil i Bab Lias £1.............. 
29 Nil(b)| 5(@) || Cons. Tea & Lands £10 
13/73 | Nil(c)| 2}ia))) Grand Cl. (Ceylon) £1 
47/6 3(c) | 23(c) |) H hanzie Tea £1........... 
63) - || Nil{e)! 5(a) || Jorehaut Tea £1......... 
56/ 104 | 4(c) | 24(a) || || Jokai (Assam) £1 ....... 
19/- Nil | Nil || Linggi Plantations £1. 


ondon Asiatic 2/-...... 


Malacca Rubber £1.... 
|| Kubber Trust £1 ......... 
| United Serdang 2/- seeee 


(0) Final dividend. 
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Price, | Price, | 
Jan. 
24, 
1934 


1/- 
9d 


17/3 
11/- 


5/3 


22°16 


24/44 
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13/9 


4/3 
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17/3 


25 


13/9 
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47/6 


35/- 
24/- | 


: ja 
3/3 
15/- 
56 
9/- 


—_ 


30/74 


57/6 


6/6 


10/74 


15/6 


os 
aA 
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22/6 
ae 


$133 | $ 


78/9 
20/- 
34/6 
35/- 
42/- 
57/6 
39/- 
- 


$7 % 73 
36/104! 36/104 
56/3 | 55/7 


40/- 


| 37/- 
65/- | 
42/6 | 
47/6 ' 


27/3 | 
217 


26/- 


1363 


16/- | 
21/9 
17/6 


30 


15/- 
50/- 
66/3 | 
60/- | 
18/9 
3/6 


“Sf 44) 
(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


(m) Including bonus 5% free of tax. 
(t) Yield worked on a 12} per cent. basis. 


THE ECONOMIST 
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Last two 
Half-yearly 
Dividends 


(a) (6) (c) 
— Ss 


34(c) 
: 10(c) | 10(¢) 
| 7&(c) 


Nil || 


5(a) 


Ni 


Nil 
Loy 
Nil 


24(c) 
;} 2 t6(c) 
| 49/84 174(c) t74(C) 
38/5 | 10(d) 
j 7800) 


5(c) 
4(c) 


Nil(c) 


3(c) 
5S(a) 


| 44(a) 


3(d) 


20(c) 


7(c) 
5(a) 


4(b) | Nil(a) 
¢ m29(c) 29m(c) 


Nil 


Nil(a) 


5(c) 


12(a) 
¢20(c) 
43(0) 


Nil 


20(b) 
$24 (¢) 


Nil 
4(c) 
Ni 


10(a) 
10(c) 


5(b) ' 
3(a) 
7(c) 
3(c) 


73(d) 


Ni 

5(a) 
4{(a) 
5(c) 


23 (a) 


Nil 


Nil(c) 
+64(a) $13}(b) 


Nil 
Nil 


12(a) 


3} 

4 

10 
15(c) 


3$(a) 


9(b) 
10(a) 


24(a) 


Ni 

6(a) 
33 
3} 


224(c) 


9(c) 


84(a) 


Nil 
7(c) 


64(a) 


5(c) 
Nil 


23(a) 


Nil 


| 13(6) 
7}(@) 
14(>) 


8ic) 


33 (0) 


3(a) 


73(0) 


Nil 
20(c) 


| 7$(d) 


3(a) 


50(d) | 


Nil 
40(b) 


1/-(0) 
t3° (ce) 


Nil 


t74(c) +33 (a) | 
‘ 11}(d) 


30(c) 


774(c) 1224(c) 


Nil 


56} (c) 
24(a) 


15(c) 
Wic) 
Nil 
Nil 


163 (c) 


25(d) 
23(0) 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
15(a) 
484 (c) 
Nil 
5(c) 


| 16(a) 
| 10(a@) 


5(c) 


(n) Latest quarterly interim dividend. 
(d) Actual dividend on basis 10 per cent. per annum. 
¢ Free of Income Tax. 





Name of Security 


Oil. 


Anglo-Ecuadorian £1... , 
| Anglo-Egyptian B £1 .. 
Anglo-Perssan £1 ...... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- ... 
GD ccececencsecess 
i Brit Controlicd (V-i-Cts) | 
‘ Burmah Oil £1 ......... i} 

Canadian Eagle, no par |: 

Kern River Oil 10/- ... | 

Lobitos Oilfields £1...... ! 

Mexican Eagle (Mex. $4) | 

Phaenix Oil £1 ......... 

Royal Dutch (fi. 100) ... 

ee 

Trinidad Leaseholds £1 , 

Vie Ce sscncsone 


Miscellaneous. 


Aerated Bread £) ...... 
Allied, Newspapers £1... 
Amal. Dental Def. £1... |) 
Anal. Metal £1 ......... ‘ 


Amal. Press (10/-) 
Army and Navy 10/-.. 


Assocd.EquipmntOrd.£ 1 
Assocd. Newsprs. Dt. 5/- 
Assoc. P. Cement £1... | 
Barker (John) £1 ...... 1 
Barry & Staines Lino... | 
Boot’s Pure Drug 5/-... 


Borax Deferred £1 


Bovril Deferred £1...... | 
British Aluminium £1... | 
British Match £1 ...... 

Brit.-Am. Tobacco £1... | 


British Oxygen £1 


Carlton Hotel £1 ...... 
Carreras “* A" Ord. £1 
Chinese Eng’g £1 ...... 
Crittall Manuftg. £1 ... | 
Dunlop  caceaeauiaiansiane 
Elec. & Musical Ind. £1 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- ..... 
Fairey Aviation 10/- .. 
Finlay (James) & Co. £1 
Gallaher Ltd. ord. £1 .. | 
Gaumont-Brit. (10/-) .. 

Goodlass Wall & Co.(10/) 
Harrisons & Cros.Det.(£1 
Harrods (B.A.) 15/-Ord. 

PIII Garsadvexnaadaes 

eee 


Imperial Airways £1 . 


Imperial {Ord. £1 ...... 


Chemical \ Def. (10/-) 


Imperial Smeltg Or. ri 
Imperial Tobacco £1 ... 
International Holdings.. 
Inter. Nickel of Can..... 
International Tea 5/-... 


Lever {7% Cum. £1. 


Bros. |8° Yom“ A’ "PE £1 
Do.20°,Cm.Pf.Ord.(£1) 
London Brick £1 ...... 
RPOMG EF.) Te cccccccsccse 
Manbre and Garton £1 
Marks and Spencer 10/- 
Maypole Dairy 2/-...... 
Millars Timber £1 ...... 


Pinchin — "2 
PotashSynd 70 Gld 
6i' 


of Germany 


Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- 


Slaters ao Bodega £1 
Smthfld & Arg. Meat £1 
Spillers Ord. £1......... | 
Swed. Match, B. (kr.100) 
Tate and L yle BD ..cocece 
Tilling, Thos., £1 ....... 
Tobacco Secrts. Ord. £1 || 
Tube Investments £1 .. 
Turner & Newall £1 ... / 
Unilever 1.........cc..0- 4 25 
United Dairies £1 ...... | 
United Molasses £1...... | 
Utd.Tob. (South) Ord. £1) 
Wallpaper Mfrs. Def. £1 
Wiggins, Teape Ord. £1 
Woolworth (F.W.) Or.5/- 


Mines 


nglo-Am. of S.A. 10/- | 
Astanti Goldfields (4/—) 
Broken Hill Prop. 8/- . 
Burma Corp. (Rs. 10)... 
Bwana M' Kubwa, 5/- fp. 
Central Mining £8 ...... 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 | 
|} Cons.MinesSelection 10/-!) 


Crown Mines 10/- 
De Beers Def. £2} . 


Goedulid £8 .....<ccceceoee 

| Idris Hyd. Tin 5/- ..... 
Johan. Cons. £1 ......... 
Lake View and Star 4/- 
Loangwa 5/-............++ ! 
London Tin 10/- .......- 
Malayan Tin 5/- ........ 
Modder B 5/— ........++++ | 
Mount Lyell £1 ......... 
Pahang Consolid. 5/- .. 
Rhodsn Anglo-Am. 10/- 
Rhokana Corp. £1 ...... i 
Rio Tinto £5 .........0++ 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- | 
S. Francisco of Mex.10/- 


Siamese Tin 5/- 
, Springs Mines £1 . 


Tanganyika £1 es l} 
Tronoh Mines 5/- ...... | 
Union Corp.(12; 6 fy pd) | 


Wiluna Gold (£1) .. 


Zine Corporation 10/-.. 
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” Bds. 
Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 
Salt Union £1........... 
Sangers Ord. 5/- ........ | 
Savoy Hotel £1 ......... 
Schweppes Def. £1...... 


ne eS ee 








Yield 
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; ZZ 
* Oprna 


15 
14 
13 
0 
17 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 


9 


Nil 
Nil 


= 
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(s) Cash bonus from capital accretions. 
(0) Paid in Australian currency. 
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while Australian issues exhibited conspicuous strength, 
which the Commonwealth Government, so the market 
anticipates, will shortly turn to good account. The Nyasa- 
land 3 per cent. scrip also gained steadily. 

In the foreign bond market, South American issues were 
weaker. Brazilian loans were subject to uncertainty owing 
to the termination of the funding scheme in October. San 
Paulo copper bonds were also marked down on reports of 
a reduction of 50 per cent. in the export tax. Some con- 
siderable activity in Buenos Aires 3} per cent. bonds was 
responsible for an improvement of 4 points in mid-week. 
In the European section, the market, after early im- 
patience with the protracted German negotiations, accur- 
ately discounted the more favourable settlement announced 
late on Wednesday (discussed on page 245), and prices 
responded on Thursday. Little movement occurred in 
Sino-Japanese issues. 

The home rail market failed to benefit markedly both in 
anticipation and realisation of the week’s traffic figures. Some 
selling of L.M.S. 1923 preference occurred, and junior 
stocks were generally slightly lower. Some Argentine prior 
charges were better, but the market was very quiet. 

Industrial markets developed a duller tone than of late, 
and although activity was evident in some specialised sec- 
tions, little new business was in evidence. Firmness char- 
acterised the Brewery section, Meux and Watney being in 
demand owing to the increased dividends. Considerable 
activity developed in the Distillers-United Molasses-Petrol 
Storage group on the report of the marketing of a new 
motor spirit. Heavy industrial shares continued dull, with 
the exception of Bengal Iron. Textile shares were again 
subjected to provincial selling, but rayon issues were some- 
what better. Few conspicuous movements were shown in 
the Motor group, although Austin displayed a firm ten- 
dency, and Leyland were also steadier after early weakness. 
Rolls-Royce rose sharply on Thursday, in a market short of 
stock. No appreciable changes occurred among tobacco 
shares. After a dull opening Store shares showed some im- 
provement in mid-week. Electric and Musical Industries 
showed great activity on Thursday, with other shares 
having a Transatlantic interest. Some demand was in 
evidence for overseas Bank shares, and moderate invest- 
ment inquiry for leading insurance shares was forthcoming. 

The Oil Share market exhibited a weaker tone, for after 
early profit-taking business showed no sign of expansion, 
and quotations were inclined to sag. Rubber shares ex- 
perienced a sharp check owing to the absence of reliable 
information regarding restriction, and the general opinion 
in the market that the recent upward movement had been 
overdone. Tea shares were very dull, and quotations 
declined generally following considerable selling. 

Kaffir shares were depressed on Monday owing to the 
French political situation and a dull Cape market, but a 
better tendency developed on Tuesday. Randfontein con- 
tinued to be sold on an unwilling market. The increase in 
the London gold price on Thursday, following the opening 
of the American market to foreign gold, caused a general 
spurt in quotations. West Australians were marked down 
owing to local disturbances. Copper shares were active 
under the lead of Rhokana, but quotations on balance were 
little changed owing to the dull tendency of the metal. 


‘‘ FINANCIAL NEWS" DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 


Jan. 25, 
1934 


Jan. 26, 
1934 


Jan. 27, 
1934 


Jan. 29, 
1934 


Jan. 30, 
1934 


Jan. 31, 
1934 














Feb. 1, 
1934 











Government and 
Municipal Loans | 1,453 1,426 612 1,221 1,139 1,228 1,224 
Transport, Com- 
munications, and 


Public Utilities... | 1,159 1,303 424 989 927 994 1,068 
Commercial and 
Industrial® ...... 3,576 3,529 | 1,631 3,493 2,864 3,304 2,884 
Banks, Insurance 
and Financial ... 898 879 436 588 740 806 663 
Mines (including 
Nitrate) ......... 1,170 1,330 669 1,150 1,133 1,164 1,464 
— EEE 483 354 467 375 242 269 231 
Rubber, Tea and 
EANEEED ecenecenncee 829 1,390 724 1,560 814 750 625 
TE ccccee 9,567 10,211 4,963 9,376 7,859 8,515 8,159 
Corresponding day 
in 1933 sinieineieiiats 6,331 7,149 | 3,644 7,541 7,792 8,332 8,727 


* Includ ing iron and steel and breweries. 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS ”’ DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 
stocks. (1928 = 100) 


oo oa Jan. 25, | Jan. 26, Jan. 27, | Jan. 29, | Jan. 30, | Jan. 31,| Feb. 1, 
(Jan. 11) |(Jan. 23) 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 





























| 
86-4 83-6 | 84-0 | 84-1 | 84-2 | 83-9 | 83-9 | 83-9 | 8368 


“FINANCIAL NEWS”’ DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 


stocks. (1928= 100) 
Highest | Lowest | Jan. 25, | Jan. 26, | Jan. 27, | Jan. 29, | Jan. 30, | Jan. 31,| Feb. 1, 
Gan 13) | Gan 2) | 1994] 1934" |" 1934 "| “i934 "| 1934 "| "1934 "| “1934 























129°5 | 128-8 | 129-2 | 129-2 | 29-2 | 129-2 | 129-3 | 129-4 | 129°4 


FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


Tue stock markets have been strong on a wave of confi- 
dence following the enactment of the Monetary Bill, which 
received the President’s signature on Tuesday. Within 
twenty-four hours the Dow-Jones Industrial Index 
had passed the ‘“‘ peak’”’ of last July. This was the 
appointed signal for further extensive buying, in which 
both professionals and public co-operated. The bond- 
market was also firm and active, the official act of de- 
valuation of the dollar at 59.06 cents being regarded as once 
again establishing a gold basis for the currency. For the 
moment, President Roosevelt has succeeded in recreating 
the psychology of confidence which gave the rise in pro- 
ductivity and share values its impetus last spring. Com- 
modity prices are continuing their gradual upward trend, 
and business news is favourable. The strength of railroad 
shares is associated with the publication of car loading 
figures showing appreciable gains over January, 1933, on 
the majority of railroads. The net operating income of all 
railroads in America is estimated to have been 42 per cent. 
higher last year than in 1932. Higher commodity prices 
have provided a background for buying of farm equipment 
and mail order shares. Steel operations this week are put 
at 34.4 per cent. of capacity, an increase of 1.9 per cent. 
over last week’s figure, although orders from the railway 
and building trades are coming in more slowly than was 
expected. As increased automobile business is looked for 
shortly, the current estimate of a 50 per cent. ratio for steel 
operations before the end of March may not be unduly 
wide of the mark. Motor shares remain, as in all active 
periods, a favourite medium for the speculative purchaser. 
Utility shares, however, are lagging. It is considered un- 
likely that the Treasury will attempt a long-term issue in 
March. In the meantime, an increase in the floating debt 
is looked for. Publication of the report on proposed modifi- 
cations of the Securities Act has been postponed, but will 
probably take place next week. The New York Bank rate 
was reduced from 2 per cent. to 14 per cent. on February Ist. 


an. an. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
= = 31, 19 24, “Si, 31, 1934 
1934 1934 Eng. 1934 1934 Eng. 
equiv.t equiv.f 
Lb. Ln. 34%, '32-47 100 101 100% | Natl. Biscuit ........ 47 46 46 
Do. ti" 33-38 101 10218 103% a Dodge ...... pha - S 
%,°33-38 102 0 3 a 
= i Sears-Roebuck ..... 46 46 46 
Atchison...........++0 68 70 70 Studebaker........... 6 6 
Ches. & Ohio ........ 44 44 44 i, Seiesnnenseasen 64 64 64 
| Sa 21 21 US. Leather ........ 11 il 11 
Tilinois Central ...... 36 368 364 U.S. Rubber......... 18 19 19 
N.Y. Central ........ 38 39 39 EE, SIE -seseesspeuee 56 56% 
Pennsylvania......... 36 36 36 Westinghouse ...... 43 43 43 
Southern Pacific ... 27 29 29. Woolworth ......... 49 49 49 
Southern Rly. ...... 32 34 34 
Union Pacific ....... 123 125 125 
Am. Tel. & Tig...... 118 118 118} 
Re cncaneccnnss 101%x ‘st 99} Interboro R.T....... 11 11 il 
Amer. Smelting...... 44 43 434 | Int. Tel. Teleg. ..... 16 15 15 
Anaconda.........++++ } 16 16 Radio Corpn. ...... 8} 8 8 
Bethlehem Steel..... 46 set 46 Utilities PD. & L.... = 8 3 3 
Chrysler Motor ...... 55 56 58 W. Union Tig. ...... 61 60 
Corn Produce Rf.... 80 81 81 
Eastman Kodak ... 87 88 88% | AssociatedGas“A” 3 1t 1t 
Gen. Electric (New) 23 22 22 SN Tacecaisassiieacan 22 22% 
Gen. Motors ......... 38 39 394% | Shell Union ......... 10 10 10 
Int. Harvester ...... 43 43 43% | Std. California ...... 41 41 41 
Mont. Ward ......... 27 27 273 Ts Ws achenese 47 47 


t Calculated at $4+98 to &. 
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By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) : — 


1932 1933 Be- 
L ginning | Jan. 24, | Jan. 31, 
of Year 1934 1934 
Lowest | Highest | Lowest | Highest 1934 


$7 Industrials...... 32-4 61-6 38-7 86-6 79°6 87-7 88-2 
83 Rails ............ 13-1 38-4 23-9 54°5 40°6 48°8 49-4 
$4 Utilities ........ 52:9 99°4 66°8 101-0 66°4 77:2 77°3 


Total, 404 stocks... | 32-8 64-1 40°9 83-4 70°8 79°3 79°8 


Average yield of 
0 industrial 
Common Stocks | 10-08% | 4-67% | 6-91% | 2°65% | 3:17% | 2:92% 2-91% 





DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN ComMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 





Higa | tf 1994 | Jan. 24, | Jan. 25, | Jan. 26, | Jan. 27, | Jan. 29, | Jan. 30, | Jan. 31, 
Gan”s0) | Gans) | 1934 '|” 1994 "|" 1994 "|" 1934’ |" 1934 "|" 1934 ' |” 1934 





























101-8 | 89-1 | 99°8 | 99-9 | 99-2 | 99-1 | 100-8 | 101-8 | 100-1 





ToTaL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 





Jan. 27, 
1934° 


Jan. 30, 
1934 


Jan. 31, 


Jan. 26, Jan. 29, 
1934 1934 1934 


Jan. 25, 
1934 




















Stock Exchange— 
Shares (Thous.) ... 2,270 2,510 1,200 2,780 4,240 3,110 
Bonds (Value 
Thous. $) | 16,700 13,700 7,300 14,900 21,000 19,100 


urb— 
Shares (Thous.) ... 283 307 193 380 551 448 





® Two-hour Session 


PARIS 


Business was quiet and irregular. The fall of the 
Chautemps Administration caused a slight weakening of 
Government issues, though no considerable selling occured. 
Bank shares had a similar trend. Investors were not im- 





pressed by the personnel of the new Government. The 
moral effect of the Stavisky scandals has not yet died down, 
and a renewal of fears regarding the country’s possible 
currency policy, in view of the latest developments in 
America, is a depressing influence in the bond market. 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
24, 29, 31, 24, 29, 31, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Banque de France 11,125 11,125 11,025 | Wagons Lits...... 97 964 964 
Crédit Lyonnais 2,040 2,010 1,980 | Mexican Eagle.... 49} 493 494 
Suez Canal........ 19,855 19,650 19,730 | ‘‘ Chartered”’..... 94% 94} 94 
Chargeurs Réunis 165 168 2 604 60 57 
>) a 1,652 1,648 1,643 | De Beers........... SOU 487 48 
Royal Dutch ... 18,300 18,250 18,120 Johnnies ”’...... 223 220 218 
BERLIN 


Business remains on a small scale. The Chancellor’s 
speech slightly strengthened the tone of the markets in mid- 
week, but failed to generate any widespread buying move- 
ment. The terms arrived at with Germany bondholders 
were regarded as making for increased stability, but did 
not otherwise appear to be a bull point for domestic in- 
vestors. Among individual issues, Ford Motor rose 3 points 
on Tuesday, but failed to hold their gain. Reichsbank 
were easier at the outset but became steadier as the week 


advanced. Industrial shares showed only narrow move- 
ments, with no gain on balance. 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
24, ‘29, ‘31, 24, "29, ‘31, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Reichsbank....... 163-75 163-25 166-00 | A. E. G..........0+. 27-10 28-00 27-50 
Disconto ......... 55:25 57:00 60-00 


Dresdner (New) 59°50 60°00 61°50 |Siemens & Halske 143-75 142°75 143-50 
I. G. Farbenin- 


dustrie ......... 123-75 125-00 125-50] A. K. U. ......... 41:00 42-90 42-50 
Norddeutscher 
Lloyd (New)... 29°25 28:90 29-40 | Hamburg-Amer. 
(‘‘ Hapag”’)..... 27-50 27:50 27-50 
AMSTERDAM 


Markets were firm, on developments across the Atlantic, 
and in sympathy with the strength of commodity prices. 
Rubber shares were easier on Tuesday, on the denial of 
reports that a detailed restriction scheme had been agreed. 
Sugar shares, however, were in strong demand. Among 
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DECEMBER 3ist, 1933. 


LIABILITIES : . 
Capital Paid up ... ove eee 9,479,416 
Reserve Fund... ose eee . ° 8,000,000 
Current, Deposit and other pte ose 289,254,151 
Liabilities for Acce oem, Sateen, Sngngunanin, 
os. oon ne . ne es 6,395,008 


ASSETS : 
£ 

Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England... 34,681,416 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on other 

Banks in the United Kingdom and Ireland, and ne 

Drafts, &c., in transit saa im ; 8,319,300 
Money at C ail and Short Notice 18,167,654 
Bills Discounted . od ii 48,167,255 
Investments “ 78,214,080 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts 111,817,395 
Bank Premises wan 3 7,366,467 
Liabilities of Customers | for Acceptances, "Endorsements, 

Engagements, &c. , aaa au 6,395,008 





Every Description oF BRITISH anp OVERSEAS BANKING BUSINESS Transactep. 


Afhliated Banks: COUTTS; &' CO. 


GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 
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is not only the oldest, but the best daily financial newspaper in the 
world. its treatment of Stock Exchange and Investment matters, the 
Money Market and the Exchanges ts distinguished for its independ- 
ence and objectivity. In “Lex” and “ Midas” ic has two of the 
shrewdest and most knowledgeable Stock Exchange writers of the 
day. its daily column “ Lombard Street” is followed by bankers 
and foreign exchange experts with greater attention than any 
other feature in daily journalism dealing with money and exchanges. 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


is obtainable from all good newsagents throughout the Country— 
Twopence Daily. 





industrials, Unilever remained an uncertain market, but 
Philips Lamps continued to rise sharply, with minor set- 
backs. 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan 
24, 29, 31, 24, 29, 31, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 193 
24% Dutch Loan 70 70% 70 Steel Common... 36% 3s 364 
®% German..... § 54} 55. i, 0s Us. ccccscees 31 Slt 
Unilever N.V. ... 80 81 Ford Motor ...... ic8 168, 12t 
Philips Lamps... 251 2504 255 Deli Batavia ..... 129 129 1 
Netherlands Ship Royal Dutch....... 178 178 177 
a 45} 463 464 |HandelsAms ... 180 184 185 





CAPITAL ISSUES 





As the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to a Parlia- 
mentary question this week, has disclosed no modification 
of Treasury policy regarding the new issue market, it must 
be presumed that the ‘‘ control ’’ continues to operate in 
the matter of new trustee offers and “‘ foreign ’’ borrow- 
ing. There have, in fact, been only two relatively small 
trustee issues this week, despite the favourable condi- 
tions afforded by the disbursement on February Ist of 
large amounts of interest on Government stocks and indus- 
trial share dividends. The Kirkcaldy Corporation issued 
£600,000 33 per cent. stock, at par, with a fixed life of 
26 years, while the Stockton-on-Tees Corporation placed 
£250,000 of 34 per cent. stock, 1954-64, in the market at 
994. Both stocks will appeal to trustees and other in- 
vestors seeking a medium-term holding with ultimate 
security against market fluctuation. Neither borrower, in- 
cidentally, has followed the example of the Coventry 
Corporation of issuing a 3} per cent. stock appreciably 
below par. The other public issue of the week was made 
by Aga Heat, a company with a straight capitalisation in 
5s. ordinary shares, which holds the licence for the United 
Kingdom and the British Empire (except Canada and New- 
foundland) for the marketing of a cooker and water-heater 
of Swedish design. The product has made satisfactory 
headway during the limited time it has been available in 
Great Britain, and the shares at this stage may be regarded 
as a speculative holding with reasonable possibilities. The 
most important issues, however, was made on behalf 
of Stewarts and Lloyds, in connection with the financing 
of the first part of the Corby development scheme. We 
comment on this issue in a Note on page 246. Other 
important ‘‘ placings ’’ include {1,500,000 of 4 per cent. 
first debenture stock of Stephenson Clarke and Associated 
Companies—whose business goes back to the eighteenth 
century. The stock is well covered. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


Total recorded, January 1 to January 27, 1934, excluding conversions, £6,905,431. 
Total recorded, January 1 to January 27, 1934, including conversions, £20,811,679. 
National Savings Certificates. 

Net receipts, week ended January 27, 1934, £350,000, 











Nominal Conver- New First Further 
Capital sions Money Payment Liabilit 
To the Public £ é £ F £ £ ad 
Kirkcaldy Corporation, £600,000 33° 
Red. Stk., 1960, at par................. 600,000 600,000 30,000 570,000 
Aga Heat, Limited, 503,000 Ord. Shs. 
action 125,750 125,750 25,150 100,600 
ila! 725,750 725,750 55,150 670,600 








To Shareholders only 
East African Power and Lighting, 














195,000 Ord. Shs. £1, at 26/6......... 195,000 258,375 258.375 
San Francisco Mines of Mexico, 
391,362 10/- Shs. at par............... 195,681 195,681 195,681 
Meru Tin, 600,000 1/- Shs................ 30,000 ape 30, 30,000 
Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills and 
Granaries, £218,500 44°% Deb. Stk. 
at par (to repay 5$% Deb. Stk.).... 218,500 218,500 21,850 196,650 
SIE sacennbanenacienineinaane 639,181 218,500 484,056 247,531 455,025 











—_—_ 


Total Offered for Subscription— Total Offered for Subscription— 


Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 

Jan. 1 to date— £ £ Whole year— £ £ 
1934 .......... 22,589,985 8,465,237 1933... . 467,921,500 244,780,500 






7,635,867 1932... 
8,753,375 1931... 
11,046,420 1930... 


.. 2,699,684,265+ 188/909,963 
.. 114,2905666 102'044'291 
454'888,784 267,800/700 





15,671,306 | 1929.....0.00.0. 488,765,940 285,239,040 
52,935,823 | 1928.........0.. 693,100,056 369,058,073 
124,132,239 | 1927............ bee 355,165,970 
101,694,785 | 1926............ 230,782,601 
33,821,791 esa 232,214,500 
19,113,622 


. + This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5% War Loan into 34% War 
oan. 


Nature of Borrowing 





Preference Ordinary 
Debentures, Stocks and Stocks and 
Bonds, etc. Shares Shares Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ 
esebeepbnenssencobensenetee 6,267,700 936,138 1,261,399 $8,465,237 
siavenesatinennienieunies 6,052,775 1,190,554 392,538 7,635,867 
ey yee 228,958,000 36,836,600 89,371,400 355,166,000 
pocvccneuseneosoncosonseces 212,917,900 45,062,600 89,371,400 355,166,000 
aoeccunneveanooscoseneoeses 137,670,300 31,543,400 116,025,700 285,239,400 
cocccessosssonesseoscousese 30,364, 15,834,600 22,090,100 268,279,500 
74,935,600 6,911,900 20,296,800 102,144,300 
«ee 170,172,800 12,773,800 5,963,400 188,910,000 
ese 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
By Stock Exchange Introduction 
Approximate 


Capital Price Dealings Cash 


_— Began Involved 
£ 

Amount previously recorded. ...........sceceseseeeeeeses 517,500 ine 557,625 
Henekeys, Limited, £100,000 44°, Deb. Stk. at par 100,000 1034 103,500 
Stewarts and Lloyds, {2,000,000 4% Deb. Stk. 

ee 1,960,000 100§ 2,012,500 
Bromilow and Edwards, 100,000 Ord. 10/— at 18/- 90,000 18/6 92,500 
Be III stnisicccisasscsbivcissnesasivescssetnns 2,667,500 2,766,125 
Total to date, year 1933 .............. onesie 3,226,093 waa 3,726,436 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Kirkcaldy Corporation.—Issue of £600,000 3} per cent. 
redeemable stock, 1960, at par. The stock, which is a trustee 
issue for Scottish trusts, will be repaid at par on June I, 
1960. Proceeds of the present issue will be applied in repay- 
ment of existing loans. The capital debt of the burgh at 
May 15, 1933, was £1,444,759, of which £1,168,162 was classed 
as revenue-producing. The rateable value of the burgh is 
£293,987, or £6 12s. 5d. per head. The rate for 1933-34 
was 10s. 7d. 

Aga Heat, Ltd.—Issue of 503,000 ordinary shares of 5s. 
each at par. The company has been formed to acquire the 
businesses of Bell's Heat Appliances, Ltd., and B.H.A. Pro- 
duction, Ltd. The vendor companies were formed in 1931, 
and March, 1933, respectively, to develop the manufacture 
and sale of the “‘ Aga’”’ cooker in this country. The purchase 
consideration is £91,250, to be satisfied as to £42,000 in cash 
and as to £49,250 by the allotment of 197,000 shares of 5s. 
each. Net assets to be acquired are stated at £92,080. Profits 
of Bell’s Heat Appliances, Ltd., have been: 6 months to 
December 31, 1931, Dr. £3,192; year to Dec. 31, 1932, £8,435; 
9 months to September 30, 1933, £7,206. Profits of B.H.A. 
Production, Ltd., for 7 months to September 30, 1933, were 
£8,530. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Stockton-on-Tees Corporation.—Issue of £250,000 3} per 
cent. stock, 1954-64. The stock, which is a trustee security, 
will be redeemed at par on July 31, 1964, or from July 3], 
1954, at par on six months’ notice. Proceeds of this issue, 
which will be secured on the Corporation funds pari passu 
with existing loans, will be applied to productive services 
and to repayment of existing loans. The rateable value of 
the Corporation is £295,016, the rate levied for the current 
half-year being 7s. 8d. in the £. Of a total outstanding debt 
of {£2,899,115, {1,896,758 is classed as reproductive and 
£791,628 is in respect of housing. The stock has been sold 
to the market at £99} per cent. 


Stephenson Clarke and Associated Companies, Ltd.—Issue 
of £1,500,000 4 per cent. first debenture stock at £99 per cent. 
The company, which was incorporated in 1928 and converted 
into a public company on November 21, 1933, carries on an 
old-established coal factoring business. The stock will be 
secured by a floating charge on the undertaking. Holders 
of £1,492,500 5 per cent. stock, to whom notice of repayment 
has been given, are offered the right of exchange into new 
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stock, which will be redeemed by sinking fund between 
November 1, 1934, and May 1, 1969, at £101 per cent., or on 
three months’ notice from May 1, 1959, at £103 per cent. 
Profits for years to March 3lst have been: 1931, £290,731; 
1932, £341,491; 1933, £319,356. Messrs. Cohen, Laming, 
Hoare and W. Greenwell and Company have underwritten 
the issue for a commission of 1} per cent. on the nominal 
amount. Cash list closed 9.30 a.m. February Ist. Heavily 
over-subscribed. 


William Collins, Sons and Company, Ltd.—-Particulars ot 
£425,000 5 per cent. mortgage debenture stock, 1943-67. 
The stock is secured on heritable properties and plant in 
Glasgow and London. ‘The issue provides for exchange and 
redemption of £295,150 6 per cent. stock, voluntary conversion 
of £43,000 6$ per cent. stock and redemption of £48,000 
6} per cent. stock in 1936. The stock will be redeemed by 
November 15, 1967, at par, or on three months’ notice from 
November 15, 1943, at £102 10s. per cent. Trading profit 
for the year ended December 31, 1932, was £70,237 13s. 11d. 
The issue was underwritten by Messrs. Robert Fleming and 
Company, Ltd., for a commission of 1} per cent. 


General Consolidated Investment Trust, Ltd.—Particulars 
of issue of £200,000 43 per cent. debenture stock, 1953-73. 
The stock is secured by a floating charge, ranking after a 
floating charge securing £298,349 outstanding 4 per cent. 
debenture stock. The stock will be repaid at par on January 1, 
1973, or on three months’ notice from January 1, 1953, at 
{101 per cent. The stock has been sold at £96 per cent. net 
to the company. 

Bromilow and Edwards, Ltd.—Issue of 100,000 ordinary 
shares of 10s. each at 18s. per share. |The company has been 
formed to acquire the business of a similar name established 
in 1919 to manufacture motor gears. Assets acquired are 
valued at £38,409, for which the purchase consideration of 
£74,000 is payable in cash. Profits for years to March 3lst 
have been: 1932, £13,335; 1933, £8,125; six months to 
September 30, 1933, £6,908. 


Southern Banket Areas.-—-New 
2,500,000 shares 2s., at par. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
The Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills and Granaries, Ltd.—The 
company has created £218,500 4} per cent. debenture stock 
to be offered to the holders of the existing 5} per cent. 
debenture stock in substitution for their holdings of that 
stock, of which notice of repayment has been given. Exchange 
must be effected not later than Monday, Iebruary 5, 1934. 


San Francisco Mines of Mexico.—391,362 10s. shares are 
offered to shareholders at par (payable in full on acceptance 
on or before February 13th), in the proportion of one new 
share for every four shares held on January 25th. The 
allotment letters may be renounced up to February 13th 
and split up to February 12th. 


Meru Tin.—-600,000 Is. shares are offered to shareholders 
at par in the proportion of ten new shares for every twelve 
shares held on January 24th, fractions being disregarded. 
Additional shares may be applied for, the renunciation letters 
may be split up to February Ist, the allotment letters may 
be renounced up to February 28th and split up to February 
22nd, and the share certificates will be ready on March 24th. 

East African Power and Lighting Company.—Issue of 
195,000 ordinary shares of £1 each offered to existing holders 
at 26s. 6d. per share, in the proportion of three for each ten 
preference or ordinary now held. The new shares will 
participate in any dividends declared for this year. The 
offer closes on February 22nd. The proceeds of the issue 
will be utilised for the development of the hydro-electric 
concession owned by the Tanganyika Electric Supply Company, 
the whole of the share capital of which is owned by this 
company. 


issue underwritten for 


BY TENDER 

East Surrey Water Company.—Issue of about 8,180 ordinary 
(B) shares of £10 each, at a minimum price of £16 10s. per 
share. The company supplies an area of 253 square miles, 
with a population of 197,000. The shares will be entitled to 
4 maximum dividend of 7 per cent. and will rank pari passu 
with 61,172 ordinary (B) shares already issued. Net revenue 
for year ended March 25, 1933, was £81,892. Full dividends 
have been paid on (A) and (B) shares for 33 years (except for 
year ended March, 1921). Application will be made for 
permission to deal in the shares on the Stock Exchange. 
Tenders must be sent to the offices of the Company, Redhill, 
Surrey, not later than noon February 6th. 


OFFER ABROAD 
France (Republic of).—The Government of the French 
Republic is now issuing 5 per cent. Treasury bonds reimburs- 
able at the holders’ choice at par on January 5, 1939, or at 
Frs. 1,050 on January 5, 1944, or at Frs. 1,100 on January 5, 
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1949. 
these bonds at various rates from January 5, 1939, to 
January 5, 1949. These bonds are free of all special taxes 
on securities and the price of issue bas been fixed at Frs. 975 
per bond of Irs. 1,000. 


The French Treasury reserves itself the right to call 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Seager Evans and Company.---The directors state that an 
application has been received for 20,000 of the company’s 
unissued shares at 25s. each. ‘The board accepted the appli- 
cation in order to facilitate the development and extension 
of the company’s business. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Tate Goldfields.—-Lists open February 6th for issue at par of 
440,000 seares 5s. each. 


Mutual Finance, Ltd. An extraordinary general meeting 
will be held on February 20, 1934, to consider proposals to 
increase the capital of the company to £251,000 by the 
creation of 1,000 new “ ”’ ordinary shares of {1 each, and 
to alter rights attaching to ‘‘ A” cumulative participating 
preference shares of 13s. 4d. each, which it is proposed to 
offer to ‘‘ B”’ preference shareholders at 15s. 4d. per share. 


Metropolitan Housing Corporation, Ltd.—It is proposed 
that the capital of the company be increased from £1,000,000 
to £1,500,000 by the creation of 150,000 cumulative preference 
shares of £1 each and 350,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 
It is intended to offer to the ordinary stockholders of the 
company, pro rata to their existing holdings, 162,500 ordinary 
shares at 25s. per share. 


Daggafontein Mines, Ltd.: East Daggafontein Mines, Ltd.— 
The directors of the above companies have decided to sink 
a joint ventilating shaft on the north section of the common 
boundary of the two properties. East Daggafontein Mines, 
Ltd., has also decided to accelerate the development of its 
property and it is proposed to increase the capital of the 
company by the immediate issue of 1,400,000 shares of 10s. 
each. These new shares will be subscribed in terms of the 
agreement adopted by the company on its formation. 


New England and General Trust, Ltd.—The directors recom- 
mend an increase in the capital of the company and the 
immediate issue of two honus shares for every one at present 


held. 


Fairey Aviation She Fairey Aviation Company is to 
create and issue new preference shares. It is understood 
that the shares will comprise 250,000 5 per cent. redeemable 
preference of £1 each to be offered to existing holders. 


RESULTS OF ISSUES 
Decca Record.—Debenture issue has been fully subscribed. 


Ipswich 3} per cent. Loan.—-Underwriters of the recent 
issue of £700,000 of Ipswich Corporation 3} per cent. redeem- 
able stock, 1960, have had to take up 20 per cent. of their 
commitments. 


Kirkcaldy Corporation 3} per cent. Stock, 1960.—The lists 
for the £600,000 of Kirkcaldy Corporation 3} per cent. stock 
of 1960, offered at par, were closed January 3lst in accordance 
with the prospectus notice, after remaining open the full time. 


CALLS DUE FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 10, 1934. 


The grand total of calls falling due in February, 1934, is £9,538,908 
which compares with £124,343,336, which fell due in February, 1933. 
The following calls fall due from February 1, 1934, to February 10, 
1934, inclusive :— 


Already No. of Shares 
Due Date Cab Paid or Amount £ 

Ayr County Council, 34° Redeem- 

able Stock, 1954-64, issued at 

CRE Sie ona an es Feb. 
Brown (Charles) Holdings, 53° Re- 

deemable Cumuiative Preference 

£1 Shares, issued at 20s. 6d.......... Feb. 9 10/6 
London Power, 4° Redeemable De- 

benture Stock, 1952-72 (Novem- 

ber, 1933, issue), issued at 104%... Feb. 7 20% 24% 
Manchester Ship Canal, 4°4 Redeem- 

able Debetitures, issued at par...... Feb. 3 25% 25% 
Scottish Agricultural Securities, 34% 

Debenture Stock, 1963-93, issued 

Re caucasreniesestesenaanseetantianes Feb. } 
Sheffield Corporation, 3}°% Redeem- 

able Debenture Stock, 1953, issued 

Sa iesniindec<csccdcerncncceseesvonce Feb. 1 40% 61% 
Wattord Corporation, 34% Redeem- 

able Stuck, 1953-63, issued at 

£9B 11S. CA. — ceccccccecccrcescrccvere Feb. 1 20% 


“J 


30%, 31% ——_£1,000,000 300,000 


010 0 300,000 157,500 


£1,000,000 200,000 
£600,000 125,000 
25% 20% £500,000 125,000 
£2,000,000 800,000 


116% £500,000 100,000 
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LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 























- ~ Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Share price | paid | Jan. 24, 1934 | Jan. 31, 1934 
arse 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Ord. £1... | 23/- 6/ 3/3-3/9 pm 3/3-3/9 pm 
Australia 33°, 1946-1949 ............... 99 | Fy pd 1-+ pm 99 & -99 tt 
Avon India Rubber 6% New Pref. £1... | 20/6 | 10/6 | 1/3-1/6 pm 2/—2/6 pm 
eee .. | 101 31 g-4 dis } dis—par 
Berry Hill SCRE AR |. .concnnnnceces 4/- | Fy pd 5/3-5/9 5/3-5/9 
Do 64°, Pref. fl Ae | £1 |Fypd] 20/9-21/3 20/9-21/3 
Berry Wiggins 54°, Deb. .........00000---. Fy pd} 1014-1024 1023-1034 
British and Dominion Film ............... fl Fy pd 1/9-1/ 3 db 17/9-18/9 
Brown (C.) Holdings 53°, Pref. ......... | 20/6 | Fy pd 31) 21/6 21/—21/6 
Burton iM EE asic ieiabthpeanen sie ise 13/14-13/44 13/1}-13/44 
Central & District Properties ( ont. ets {1 | Fypd “a 15/6-16/6 
Do. do. , Pref. il Fy pd ove 19/9-20/3 
Do. do. 44% , Deb, 98 | Fy pd os 98-98} 
EE TE ED ciasccsconceces seveseess 103 23 si +-} pm 
Coventry 3}°%,, 1954-59 ........... aie 97} 27} 4-} dis §—8 dis 
Cumberland Property 54° Deb. ...... 100 | Fy pd 103-104 103-104 
Sdemtias SEG, IDSS-GS ......sccccccecccscee 100 | Fy pd #-t} pm 100 }-100 # 
Dunlop Rubber 4% Deb. (Cash Stock) | 100 10 23-34 pm 23-3) pm 
OS RE 12/6 | Fy pd ~ 5/—6/- pm 
Fison Packard and Prentice 44° Debs. | 100 60 14-2} pm 2-3 pm 
General London and Urban Properties 
NNT stick abeaneecnepaamnannepeselniaa {1 10/- 3/—2/- dis 3/—2/- dis 
Do do. 6% Pref. él 10/- 2/3-1/3 dis 2/6-1/6 dis 
Grosvenor House 5% Deb. ..........++.+. par | 100 984-99} 983-99} 
Do. 5% Fdg. Certs. ...... eee ove 55-56 55-56 
Grovesend Steel 44% Deb. ............... par 5u 1}-1} pm 1-1} pm 
Harrogate 3°%, 1953-63 ..............008. 93 23 §-4 dis 4-+ dis 
Henekeys 44% Deb. ...........00-sccccccsee par 50 ves 3-4 pm 
oni cinckeschdnernsoontnneie oe = 51/—52/- §2/6-53/6 
Tn) TL, secisspenenbeneseenen 23/- | Fy pd 24/6-25/- 24/6-25/- 
TR; EERE, snscesscseosees ae a ee 1023-103 1023-103} 
ee OO eae 97 42 #-# dis 1-} dis 
OE ee 101 20 see 4-4 dis 
Lowe (R. FH.) GEM Pref. .....00.c0cccc000. ... | Fypd 21/—22/- 21/3-22/3 
ee 3 Se 95 |Fypd | 944-94 xd 944-94 % 
McDougalls Trust 5% Pref. {1 ......... 21/- | Fy pd 20/74-20/104 | 20/74-20/10} 
North Eastern Electric 34% Deb. ...... 96 20 3}-33 pm 3}-3} pm 
Nyasaland 3%, 1954-74 .............00008 98} 234 14-1 % dis 1y-# dis 
Odhams Press 5% Deb. ................0. 100 | Fy pd 3-4 pm 1034-1044 
Port of London 34%, 1965-75 ......... 100 5 sti } dis—par 
NE Ee 12/6 | Fy pd] 15/10§-16/14 15/10}-16/1} 
Si TE. ‘ubesecinnpppesseentencss 26/- | Fy pd 25/3-25/6 25/44-25/74 
Riley (Coventry) 6% Pref. ..............+ oo. IE pa 22/3-22/9 22/6-23/- 
SINE | divkicetnemesucieonwene wee | 12/6 | Fy pd 18/—18/6 18/—18/6 
Do. 5% Pref. £1 | Fy pd| 23/10}-24/1}x | 23/74-23/10}x 
Scottish Agricultural Securities 34% 
inane ancseetinbhits 95 20 3§-33} pm 33-4] pm 
Scottish PP I, TOE, cccocccccnscsccess 24/- | Fy pd 29/—29/6 29/—29/6 
Second Covent Garden Prop. New Ord. | 21/- 10/- 9d-1/3 pm 9d-1/3 pm 
Do do 5°, Pref. £1 10/- 6d-1/- pm 6d-1/- pm 
South Africa 3}%, 1955-65 ............... 98} | Fy pd 99 7-99 fe 99 % -99 te 
S. Rhodesia 34°, 1953-63 ..... Sebi 96 | Fy pd 98 #-98 t# 98 $$ -98 44 
Stewarts and Lloyds 4% Deb. .... 98 25 coe 2j-3 pm 
U.K. and Arg zentine 1933 Convention 
Trust 4% “ A" Certs. (Reg.) ......... oe es 1053-106 1054-1059 
Do. 53% “B” Certs. (Reg.) |... a 103}-1033 1034-1044 
Do. “C” Certs. (Reg.) |... ce 554-55} 553-56 
Walker Cain 4§°% Deb, ......00cc.cccc00 sh ve 102-103 102-103 
TE lsd ticakthicdebeaubinieenaiins 101 26 4—} dis §-2 dis 
Whitestone Iron and Steel Ord. /1...... 32/6 | 15/- | 24/6-25/- pm | 24/9-25/3 pm 





WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 





Gross Receipts, 














week ended Jan. 28, Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
b) Week ended 1934 (00's caaite, 1) 
( eek ende . : ec 
Jan. 26, 1934 | Miles — es omitted) 
(c) Week ended | Open | edc|t 2 . sg|/¥ a 
Jan. 27, 1934 eg| es &9|33\35 ;< #2 3s 3 3S 
ie elon S ~~ e o .> oa o | 
PelES/ES/ESIE8 || 5 | $¥| 35] 53 | 28 
Pe bol S1O % ®iscti Oo ~ 
Cie £2 £ £ £ £ £ 
Great 1934] 3,753 | 146] 169] 112] 281] 427|| 615] 672] 447] 1,119 1534 
Western | 1933] 3,757 | 139] 145] 115] 260] 399|| 616] 584] 444) 1/028] 11644 
(c) L. & N. f 1934} 6,339 | 227] 328] 263] 591] 818]| 927] 1,228] 990] 2,218] 37145 
Eastern | 1933) 6,349 | 223] 255] 256] 511} 734|] 922]1,016] 917| 1,933] 2'855 
L.M.& — {1934|6,9403] 353] 429] 285] 714] 1,067] 1,410] 1,684] 1,084] 2,768] 4/178 
Scottish | 1933] 6,947 | 334] 362] 306] 668] 1,002|| 1,378] 1,453] 1,046] 2.499] 3/877 
Scuthora 1934] 2,181 | 226] 59] 38) 97] 323|/ 924) 221] 142] 363] 1,287 

















1933| 2,181 | 210} 53] 39) 92] 302/| 902] 206] 137| 343] 1/245 
Total 1934|19224 | 952] 985] 6981683] 2,635|| 3,876] 3,805] 2,663] 6,468] 10,344 
noone 1933]192373] 906] 815] 716]1531| 2,437|| 3,818] 3,259] 2,544] 5,803] 9/621 

(b) Belfast £1934] 80] 1-8} ... |... | 0-5} 2-3]] 7-5 pel 9-4 
& Co.Down {1933} 80] 1-8]... |... | 0-5} 2-3]] 7-6 18} 9-4 
(b) Great 1934] 562 | 6-2 8-4] 14-6]| 28-4 28-4] 56-8 
Northern | 1933] 562 | 6-6 9-4] 16-0]] 31-4 33-5] 64-9 
(b) Great f 1934] 2,158 16-4] ... | ... }32-0] 48-4]] 71-0 117-9] 188-9 
Southern | 1933] 2,158 ]15-6] ... | ... [25-8] 41-4!! 70-6 113-0| 183-6 





COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODs, 1932 and 1933 
(000’s omitted) 


Great Zn 
Sete L.M.S, L.N.E.R. | Southern 
First half-year, 1933, compared £ £ £ Z 
with first half year 1932 : 
Gross increase or decrease ..... — 459 — 1,224 — 981 — 91 
Net increase or decrease ...... — 177 — 300 — 154 + 280 


Second half year 1933 compared 
with second half year 1932 : 
Gross increase or decrease ..... + 546 + 914 + 984 + 202 
First half-year 1934 compared 
with first half-year 1933 : 














4 weeks to Jan. 28th, 1934 ... + §=6. 90 + 301 + 290 + 42 
Weekly average first haif 1934... + 22 + 754 4 724 ‘A. 10} 
Latest week 1934 compared with 

i itkicikeiebennestirningheverssess + 28 + 65 os 84 + 21 

LONDON TRANSPORT® tees 
nner SRINOEID CLT. UII, «ss snincneksccnsbanbunenneiabtdaeuusbbphedecéossiecsdnesence ++«£ 484,700 





Aggregate 30 weeks to January 27, 1934 £14,884,200 


*An explanation of the manner in which these figures are made up will be 
found on page 740 of our issue of October 14, 1933, ° 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 

















Gross Receipts Gross Aggrega 
3 we 28 for Week Receipts’ ” 
Name $ 3 § S ee 
. a os 
>| a | as] 1933 | + or — 1933 +o 
INDIAN 
7033 | &.) & eS 
Assam Bengal...... 39 |Dec. 30) 1,330} 2,89,100}— 26,101} 1,21,92,768)— 3,45,189 
1934 —_ 
Baral Lt. Ry. ..0--- 40 |Jan. 6) 202 34,500}— 11,000 15,54 500) + 1,485 
Bengal& N.Western | 14 6} 2,113} 6,80,585)+ 31,711 87, 83) 104| + 5,17,104 
1933 
Bengal-Nagpur .... | 39 |Dec. 30) 3,269] 14,05,000|+ 23,418] 5,28,81,842|+ 28,64,314 
1934 
Bombay, Bar.&C.I. | 42 | Jan. leans 21,92,000}+ 52,000) 8,20,06,000/+- 20,32 
Madras & S. Mahr. | 40 6| 3,230] 14,62,000}+ 38,286] 5,73,97,370|+ 23'27'33) 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon | 14 2" 572 1,41,059 + 4,429 15,92,908|+ 1.18443 
193. P 
South Indian ....... | 39 |Dec. 30) 2,528] 10,28,127)+ 18,558] 4,09,08,610/— 654,283 
—— 
1934 | $ $ $ 
Canadian National Jan. 2} as7s9 2, 68s, 453|+ 409,310) 7,580,306/+ 1,235,784 
Canadian Pacific ... 3 2)117024| 1 "975,000 + 53,000 5 868,000 + 797,009 














SOUTH AMERICAN 






















Antofagasta (Chili 1934 £ £ x | 

and Bolivia)...... 4 |Jan, 28) 830 12,820}+ 4,790 46,830) + 11,140 
Argentine N.E. .... | 30 27| 753 9,200/+- 1,100 305,200] — 36,000 
Argentine Trans.... | 28 13) 111 1,540) + 130 30,950] + 25,310 
B.A. and Pacific ... | 30 27] 2,803} 135,000}+ 3,000!  2,902,000}— 164,000 
B.A. Central ........ 29 14] ... 7,071|— 502 180,365|— 86,983 
B.A. Gt. Southern | 30 27) 5,075} 260,000}— 15,000} 5,611,000}+  — 71,000 
B.A. Western ...... 30 27| 1,926] 75,000} 15,000] —1,861,000|— 94,00 
Central Argentine . | 30 27| 3,700} + 216,000)}+ 36,000}  4,847,000|— 744,000 
Central Uruguayan | 30 27| '273 17,751}+ 3,092 489,040/+ 26,287 
C. Urg. (East Ext.) | 30 2 311 4,180) +- 929 94,907| — 2,967 
C. Urg. (N. Ext.) .. | 30 27) +185 1,799) — 384 51,927] — 5,246 
C. Urg. (W. Ext.) 30 27) 211 2,217|+ 784 46,591) + 4,009 
Cordoba Central.... | 30 27/ 1,218 38,000}+- 3,000 1,293,000} — 6,000 
Entre Rios .......... 30 27) +810 17,900}+ 5,200 477,500|— 5,900 
G, Westn. of Brazil | 4 27) 1,073 11,900}— — 6,400 45,700/— 24,10 
Leopoldina........... 4 27| 1,918 22,273;— 3,191 75,435] — 18,750 
Leopoldina Termnl.| 4 27)... 302,000] + 27,000 1,143,000}+ — 51,000 
Nitrate ............++ $t 15} 407 15,955|+ 13,575 15,955|+ 13,575 
Paraguay Central . | 30 27| 274 2,890) + 40 97,890} +- 13,640 
SadVARSL..ccccocccece - | 28 20 - 2,069 29,493) — 32,499 
San Paulo ........... 3 21 15,037 85,973) — 5,166 





United of Havana | 31 11367 (a) 14, 481 + 41,129 
tMonths. (a) Receipts affected by strike, now settled. 


OTHER OVERSEAS 














Egyptian Delta 1934 £ £ | £ £ 
Light Railways . | 40 |Jan. 10) 622 7,108] — 415 184,196)— 21,282 
Egyptian Markets.. 4  _ 1,792} + 258 7,036} — 392 
Gr. Southn. of Spain| 3 20 104 Ps. 57,493|+ 4,446 183,055) + 19,025 
Mexican Railway... 3 21| 4831$ 217,500}+ 50,800 570,100'+ 76,100 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
1934 £ £ t l £ 
Anglo-Argentine ... 1 |Jan. 28) 328 50,479|— 7,828 207,492| — 29,539 
B. Aires Lacroze... | 29 oan ine 7,071]— 502 180,365|— 86,983 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. 1 27 76} 4,631) + 470 ee 
Calcutta Tramways 1 27 | Rs 106,236] + 75 | 344,077° 
Isle of Thanet Elec. 3 3,055! + 102 7,559) + M4 
Liverpool Corp...... | 43 25} 124 27,448|/+ 2,217 1,194,142) - 5,991 
Madras Electric ... | 4¢ 15 Rs. 59,501/+ 1,184 59,501 1,184 
+ Months. ® To December 31, 1933. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except 
where marked % or Stated Dividend for 
in Cash Whole Years 
* Interim div. f Final div. 








Name of Company 














: > a or 
nterim ate of ‘ina : 
or Pay- | Comparison Saeast — 
Final ment with 
Last Year 
RAILWAYS 1 % % 
Mersey Railway Ord. .........-s0+++ i i“ ai + + 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Kepong (Malay) Rubber ............ 5%*| Jan. 30| (First div. 
since 1929) 
BANKS 
Bank of New South Wales ......... 5/- p.s.*§| Feb. 28 | Unchanged ae oe 
MINING 
Broken Hill South _ ...........00s0+0+ 1/6 p.s. | Mar. 16 
Consolidated Mines Selection ...... 1/6 p.s. mee a“ one os 
Tweefontein Colliery  ............++. ie inn ne 124 12} 
OTHER COMPANIES 
Airedale Collieries  ............+s0+08 24%* ove en in ves 
Barrow, Hepburn and Gale......... nd a om 3 Nil 
Demme Besthars .....cccecccccccscccceee 5%* ~~ 64% “ ° 
Birmingham and District Invest- 

RE 7} 7 
Birmingham Railway Carriage ... 5 5 
Blundell, Spence and Co.........++++ 5 3 
Bradbury, Greatorex and Co. 7T%t . 10 10 
Brighton Grand Hotel ~— con ae + 4 
Bristol Waterworks ...... 3h %T es Unchanged 6t 6} 
British Assets Trust .. =e noe on 2+ 15 
Chester United Gas ...... 33°t soe Unchanged 53 5t 
Chester Waterworks 3%t an Unchanged 6 6 
City of Buenos Aires Trams ...... | 1/3 p.s.t} Feb. 15 | Unchanged 5 5 
Craigton Cemetery .........sesse00++ se Feb. 9 a 4 4 
Darnell (J.) and Sons ...... ss 10%t|__... Unchanged 15 15 
Dublin United Tramways ......... Cael as Unchanged 3 3 
Fleming, Reid and Co..............+. 114%t| Mar. 1 an 16} 173 
France (Wm.), Fenwick and Co... bi Mar. 1 a 3 3 
Friary Holroyd and _ Healy’s 

BreWerkesS .cccccccccccccccccccnccoses 4%*| Feb. 15 3% “ 
Fuller, Smith and Turner ......... 1%* ame Unchanged os 
Gas Light and Coke Co. .. a 22%t ss Unchanged 53 3 
OS SE en - 15%°* 7 7 ae an oe 
General Funds Investment ..... sia ae 3 3 
Grand Canal (Dublin) ............... 1 2 





§ To be paid in Australian currency at date a ae 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR—INCREASED PROFIT 


FACTORS OF CENTRAL BANK 


REPLY TO CRITICS OF A 
MR REGINALD McCKENNA’S 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held, on the 26th ultimo, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C., for the purpose of receiving the re- 
port and balance sheet, declaring a dividend, electing directors, 
appointing auditors, and transacting other ordinary business. 

The Right Hon. R. McKenna (the chairman) said:—My lords, 
ladies and gentlemen,—In several previous addresses I have spoken 
on monetary policy, a subject which has necessarily involved dis- 
cussion of the functions of the Bank of England. I have done so 
because the matter is of immediate concern to the shareholders of 
aclearing bank; our daily operations are directly influenced by the 
policy of the central bank, and the whole trade of the country 
is deeply affected by it. Happily the Bank of England has ac- 
quired an unrivalled reputation for complete disinterestedness. It 
is actuated not by motives of profit but, within the limits of its 
independence, by its view of what is best in the public interest, 
and its action has therefore to be judged solely by the test of 
economic need. 


EFFECT OF CENTRAL BANK ACTION ON CASH RESERVES 


The first effect of central bank action on the joint stock banks 
is felt in their cash reserves. These reserves, generally described as 
bank cash, are the basis on which the joint stock banks conduct 
their day-to-day operations. Strange as it may appear at first 
sight, the total amount of bank cash does not depend upon any- 
thing the joint stock banks themselves may do. It is true that 
the shares of bank cash held by the individual banks are deter- 
mined by the play of competition between them, but it is entirely 
beyond their power to vary the sum total, which is controlled by 
the Bank of England. The influence of the quantity of cash re- 
serves on banking operations can hardly be overstated, for not 
only are these reserves the active element in a bank’s daily busi- 
ness, but in their totality they govern the aggregate volume of 
bank deposits. 

The primary effects of central bank policy on the joint stock 
banks are, however, of less importance than the secondary effects, 
which result from its influence upon the trade and industry of the 
community. It is now well recognised that an adequate supply of 
money is essential to sustained business activity. Nothing in 
monetary practice is more certain than that contraction of the 
volume of money, or even failure to secure an adequate increase, 
tends both directly and indirectly to put a brake upon business 
of every kind, and to produce the very troubles—unemployment, 
unremunerative commodity prices, unbalanced Budgets, and 
general depression—which have been apparent in almost every 
country of the world in the past four years. 

With expanding population and production we need some ex- 
pansion in the supply of money, or it will inevitably follow that 
consumption will not keep pace with production. There may in 
any circumstances be temporary maladjustment between produc- 
tion and consumption of individual commodities; but if the supply 
of money is adequate the price level of all commodities taken to- 
gether will be kept approximately stable, and general consumption 
will be maintained. It follows, then, that the policy of the Bank 
of England is of the utmost concern to everyone, for no one escapes 
the effects of general depression and not one of us fails to benefit 
from sustained prosperity. 


GOVERNING FACTORS IN CENTRAL BANK POLICY 


The instruments through which the Bank of England makes its 
Policy effective are the quantity of money and the rates charged 
for its use. The quantity of money, that is primarily the total 
of the deposits in the banks—for currency plays only a minor 
Part in the mass of our daily payments—is ultimately governed 
under our banking system by the action of the Bank of England 
in buying or selling gold or securities, in lending freely or causing 
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its loans to be paid off ; in other words, the quantity of money is 
determined by the Bank of England’s daily operations. What, 
then, guides the Bank of England in those operations? Within 
definable limits its action is prompted by its own independent 
judgment; that is to say, the Bank of England on its own responsi- 
bility acts from day to day as it thinks proper. But such freedom 
in a matter vitally affecting the whole community should obviously 
be subject to limitations set by higher authority, and for the 
reasons I have given it becomes of great importance to the busi- 
ness community no less than to the joint stock banks to know 
whether such limitations exist, and if so, what they are. 

So long as we were on the gold standard the freedom of policy 
of the Bank of England was limited by the requirement that it 
should maintain effective parity at the statutory figure between 
sterling and gold, but this restriction was removed when the Gold 
Standard (Amendment) Act was passed, in September, 1931. The 
title of the Act is euphemistic—in effect it did not amend, it en- 
tirely suspended, the gold standard, and along with it the princi- 
pal limitation on the Bank of England’s freedom of action. Even 
while operating on the gold standard the Bank of England had a 
considerable field for the exercise of independent judgment, but 
with the removal of the statutory obligation its powers over the 
quantity of money were so wide, whether in the direction of in- 
crease or decrease, as to be for practical purposes unrestricted. 
It therefore became urgent that the Bank of England should be 
given some definite guidance as to its future policy, and obviously 
the Government alone could have the necessary power and 
authority to instruct the Bank. 


DECLARATION OF MONETARY POLICY 


For some time after our departure from gold official policy in 
monetary affairs was uncertain, though expressed at first in definite 
acts of deflation. Later an expansion of the supply of money was 
undertaken, with admirable results, though it still remained 
doubtful how far this represented policy with a view to trade, and 
how far it was to be regarded as an incident of the needs of public 
finance. Last July, however, at the conclusion of the World Con- 
ference, a statement of the greatest importance was issued—I refer 
to the declaration of monetary policy signed by representatives of 
almost every part of the Empire, including the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This statement cleared up all doubts, and formally 
adopted the principle of a managed currency with a view to main- 
taining a stable price level. 

The declaration noted that the persistent adherence of the 
United Kingdom to the policy of cheap and plentiful money had 
been increasingly effective in raising wholesale commodity prices, 
the objective towards which the policy of the British Common- 
wealth had been directed. It was not considered practicable to 
state in precise terms the ultimate price level to be aimed at, but 
any price level would be satisfactory which restored the normal 
activity of industry and employment, ensured an economic return 
to the producers of primary commodities, and harmonised the 
burden of debts and other fixed charges with economic capacity. 
The declaration of the Ottawa Conference was quoted to the effect 
that the ultimate aim of monetary policy must be the restoration 
of a satisfactory international monetary standard ; and the view 
was reaffirmed that the final objective should be the re-establish- 
ment of an international gold standard, reformed in such manner 
that stability of exchange rates could be reconciled with a reason- 
able measure of stability in world prices. 

This declaration may well prove to be the most important pro- 
fession of faith that the world has yet had on the subject of mone- 
tary policy. It accords with immense advance in public apprecia- 
tion of the conditions of modern business life. The price level of 
commodities in daily use is recognised as the measure of stability 
in the value of money, and the maintenance of such stability 
as the proper object of monetary policy. Gold, it must be noted, 
is by no means to be permanently discarded, but it is not to be 
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reinstated as the monetary standard until adequate safeguards are 
provided against the risk of its becoming once again the uncon- 
trolled master. Gold will still serve its purpose in the machinery 
of international trade and finance, but it will be a controlled gold 
with a more or less stable value measured in commodities. The 
quantity and price of money or credit are the instruments of 
control, which are to be so used as to maintain at one and the same 
time a stable price level and a stable value for gold. 


RESULTS OF MONETARY EXPANSION 


The advance here recorded in our monetary ideas is very re- 
markable, and not less remarkable is the advance in our practice. 
The Government policy of cheap and abundant money, primarily 
embarked upon for the special object of converting national debts 

} lower interest rates, has been in force consistently for nearly 
two years. The success of the policy in maintaining the general 
average of prices at a level which renders production profitable is 
to-day beyond question. World trade may still be disorganised, 
the exchanges chaotic, international dealings hampered by prohibi- 
tive tariffs, quotas, and other restrictions ; yet, notwithstanding all 
these obstacles, often described as insuperable, the trade of this 
country by universal acknowledgment has for many months been 
making steady and gratifying progress. (Applause.) 

My theme as a banker is monetary policy, but it must not be 
supposed that I attribute the whole of this recovery to monetary 
policy alone. No one can overlook the powerful contribution of 
other factors. First and foremost has been the growing sense of 
security, both in this country and throughout the Empire. The 
Ottawa agreements, and to a less extent the trade agreements with 
a number of foreign countries, have contributed to greater stability 
through the assurance and expansion of markets. The work of the 
Tariff Commission, again, has contributed largely to the restoration 
ot healthy conditions in many of our home industries, while there 
has been a remarkable advance in industrial efficiency. Finally— 
though my list is by no means exhaustive—not least among the 
factors in recovery has been the re-establishment abroad of faith 
in this country’s capacity to weather the storm of adversity and to 
fulfil her just obligations—a faith which is once again making 
the pound sterling the l trade. 


principal world 
Applause.) 


currency in 


EFFECT OF ABUNDANT AND CHEAP MONEY 


Each of these elements has contributed its share to the recovery 
so far achieved, but they could have done little to bring about 
positive improvement had they not been accompanied by a steadily 
expansive monetary policy. The facts of business show clearly 
the effect of abundant and cheap money, though the steps by 
which it operates are sometimes a little obscure. An expansive 
monetary policy becomes effective through purchases, first by the 
Bank of England and later, on a magnified scale, by the joint 
stock banks. These purchases, mainly or wholly of securities, 
create a supply of entirely new money which passes into the hands 
ot the sellers, who themselves become buyers of other securities 
or use the money in trade. A new demand is thus set up right 
through the whole range of securities, and the transactions give 
rise to profits which sooner or later will be invested or spent. The 
investment or spending of profits provokes a new demand for the 
products of industry, and gradually the effects of the monetary 
expansion become expansion of trading 
activities. 

Meanwhile the abundance of short-term money and the higher 
prices of securities encourage conversion of debts to lower interest 
rates, while expanding trade, both directly and indirectly through 
its strengthening of confidence, stimulates further capital develop- 
ment. Thus the flow of business runs more freely through a whole 
series of channels. Obviously it takes time before the new money 
finds its way into industry, but sooner or later, under the banking 
and trading conditions of this country, it must do so. The supply 
of an adequate quantity of money is now seen to be as certain in 
restoring trade and employment as the curtailment of the required 
supply is certain to restrict them. 

These, then, are the first fruits of our new-found independence 
in monetary affairs, following the removal of statutory restrictions 
upon the central bank and their replacement by wisely conceived 
and clearly enunciated Government policy. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that the new policy of regulating the supply of 
money in such a way as to maintain the price level imposes a far 
more difficult task upon the central bank than mere conformity to 
the obligation to keep the pound sterling at a fixed gold value. A 
pure managed currency calls for a much higher degree of know- 
ledge and judgment in action ; and even if these qualities were 
found in full measure the task of the central bank would become 


translated into an 


impossible if our monetary system were not as highly organised ag 
in fact it is, or if the British people were addicted to panic ang 
hoarding. 


OBJECTIONS TO MONETARY MANAGEMENT 


No Government or central bank, however, can move very far ip 
advance of public opinion, and it is fortunate, therefore, that the 
conception of monetary stability in relation to the price level js 
now widely accepted by the general public. The trading and ip. 
dustrial community in particular no longer regard fixity of ex. 
change rates as the true test of stability. They recognise with con- 
viction that, while external stability is very desirable and is a 
proper objective of financial policy, it is secondary in importance 
to stability of purchasing power over the commodities we use and 
consume, taken in their whole range. We must not suppose, 
however, that the world is of one mind upon this subject. It is 
true that President Roosevelt's recent message to Congress lays 
down principles which are quite consistent with the objectives of 
the Imperial declaration, but generally speaking outside the British 
Empire the conception of a managed currency finds little accep- 
tance ; and even among ourselves there is still an important body 
of opinion which holds that the effort to maintain stability of the 
internal price level by means of monetary policy is doomed to 
ultimate failure. 

Let me recall some of the objections commonly advanced. We 
are told, for instance, with a fallacious reference to history, that 
well-established economic law is against it. Price, it is declared, 
is governed by supply and demand. Artificial manipulation of 
money is an effort to interfere with the inexorable working of 
economic law and must end in disaster. Language of this kind 
sounds alarming, but in truth it does not mean very much. No 
one disputes that price is governed by supply and demand, but 
the enunciation of this so-called law amounts to no more than 
saying that two and two make four. The law is of universal appli- 
cation, simply because economists give the name “‘ price ’’ to the 
result of the action of supply and demand—not to what the seller 
would like to get or the buyer to pay, but to what in the haggle 
between the two is ultimately agreed upon. Our present concern 
is not with economic truisms but with the factors that go to 
make up demand and supply. One of the factors of demand, in- 
deed in some repects the most important as the most subject to 
rapid variation, is the quantity of money available for the pur- 
chase of commodities, and it is entirely proper to ask consideration 
of the principle which should guide the central bank in determin- 
ing what the quantity of money should be. 


MONEY SUPPLY AND TRADE REQUIREMENTS 


Again the critics of the policy of exercising control over the 
supply of money in accordance with trade requirements stigmatise 
the policy as artificial tampering with the value of the currency. 
They recognise that operations of the Bank of England are respon- 
sible for variation in the total quantity of money, and they admit 
that the quantity of money is a governing factor in the price 
level ; but so long as the operations are based upon the more or 
less accidental changes in the gold stock they regard them as 
natural, whereas such operations become artificial if deliberately 
directed with reference to the price level. It appears to me that 
the critics really mean no more by the term artificial than that the 
conception of reasoned control of the price level is unfamiliar to 
them. When they become familiar with action by the Bank of 
England with a view to keeping the price level stable, they will 
call it natural. 

There is similar shrinking from recognition of the fact that 
inflation is sometimes desirable. The word inflation is in constant 
use as a term of reproach; but just as deflation may be good or 
bad according to the conditions at the time it is put into operation, 
so also with inflation. Not a voice has been heard in protest 
against the inflation we have experienced in the past two years. 
The fact that inflation has been undertaken quite deliberately on 
a large scale is simply ignored, and the fact that this inflation has 
been the most important element in our trade recovery receives 
no grateful recognition. 

The public are not in the habit of observing variations in the 
quantity of money as closely as variations in the Bank rate, but 
the figures of bank deposits show the great increase since February, 
1932, of nearly £300,000,000. So much additional purchasing 
power has been put at the disposal of the public by the action of 
the Bank of England in buying first securities and later gold. We 
have seen a revival of business and a return to employment, 
accompanied by a comparatively slight rise in the price level ; but 
as the recovery has not been attended by any of the dreaded 
horrors of uncontrolled inflation no one recognises it for the 
deliberate inflation which it really is. 
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IRRELEVANT WARNINGS 


Much of the scepticism regarding the practicability of wisely 
managing @ currency with no fixed gold value is due to false 
comparison with experiences of other countries. We are warned, 
for instance, of the perils of inflation by reminders of what 
happened to various currencies in Central Europe after the war, 
whereas in fact the warning is quite irrelevant, for the fate of those 
currencies was the result of irresistible pressure on Governments to 
spend limitless amounts without regard to taxable capacity or true 
borrowing resources. 

We are told, again, that the partial disappointment in America 
of great hopes based largely on freedom of monetary management 
are a heaven-sent warning to this country to return with the least 
possible delay to the only sound basis, gold. Here, again, the 
warning, which grossly under-rates the improvement actually 
achieved in America, is irrelevant. President Roosevelt has to 
battle against difficulties which our authorities are happily spared. 
He is called upon to bring about business recovery at the same 
time as he undertakes great social reforms which elsewhere have 
taken generations to achieve ; and he is required to do so largely 
through the instrumentality of an unresponsive banking system, 
and in face of the problems created by inveterate habits of specu- 
lation and occasional proneness to panic and hoarding. The 
position has no parallel in this country. 

What, then, should be our monetary policy for the immediate 
future? Briefly, it should be to go on as we are going with the 
consistent maintenance of cheap and abundant money supplies. 
For the time being there is no need to concern ourselves with any 
metallic basis for our currency; the international situation seems 
unripe for the restoration of a universal monetary basis, and the 
gain from universality is the only consideration which should be 
allowed to tempt us back to a metallic standard. Before the war 
the gold standard was really a sterling standard, but after the 
war other countries, not equally equipped by economic conditions 
and national characteristics for the task of monetary management, 
came to play a leading part in controlling the gold stock. Asa 
result gold has risen steadily in value, and country after country 
has been forced off the gold standard. 

Our own standard, based on the general commodity price level, 
is the one best suited to the needs of the great masses of popula- 
tion throughout the world, for not only is the pound sterling 
readily acceptable everywhere as a means of payment, but it is 
now managed with a view to ensuring that debtors shall be called 
upon to pay no more in value than they have borrowed. It is 
true that the restoration of exchange stability is much to be 
desired, but if the price to be paid for this convenience is too high 
we must be content to defer it. Meanwhile, until the world has 
learned how to secure exchange stability without jeopardy to 
stability of purchasing power, our inflexible task must be to 
demonstrate that wise management of a monetary unit with no 
fixed attachment to gold is both practicable and in its results 
highly beneficial. (Applause.) 


THE PAST YEAR 


Before I pass to consideration of our report and balance-sheet 
the painful duty falls to me of recording the death some months 
ago of an old and valued colleague, Sir Edward Stern. I recall 
our loss with deep sorrow, a sorrow which is shared by the whole 
board. The association of Sir Edward Stern’s name with our insti- 
tution goes far back into the history of the London Joint Stock 
Bank, and carries with it a record of long and highly appreciated 
service. By the appointment to the board of his cousin and 
partner, Sir Albert Stern, the association of the name with this 
bank is happily maintained. In addition to this appointment we 
have been fortunate in being able to welcome during the year 
Mr Dugdale and Sir Walter Preston to seats on our board. 

The balance-sheet, which has been before you for some days, 
shows few important changes since a year ago. As _ regards 
deposits the year has been one of far greater stability, at a higher 
General level, than was experienced in 1932; in that year the 
difference between the highest and lowest figures recorded in our 
Weekly statements was almost £100,000,000; in 1913 it was little 
More than £30,000,000. The balance-sheet figure for deposits shows 
4 insignificant decline of £5,500,000 on the year, a substantial 
fall in deposit account balances having been largely offset by an 
Mcrease in current accounts, indicating a steady movement of 
Customers’ accumulated funds into investment. 

Th using the funds placed with us it has not been easy, in the 
Circumstances of the time, to maintain a due balance between the 
utmost security for depositors and a reasonable return on our 
assets. When, however, the choice has to be made between the 




























































two desiderata, there can be only one decision; we must at all 
times have first regard to safety and liquidity. (Hear, hear.) 


ADVANCES 


Advances have again declined over the past year, though there 
are signs that the downward trend may have been arrested. The 
demands for larger accommodation to finance improving trade 
have been slightly more than counterbalanced by voluntary repay- 
ments out of new long-term resources or out of the proceeds of 
sales of investments. Our regular analysis of advances shows that 
the principle of diversification is fully maintained, and there can 
be no doubt that, as a consequence partly of reviving trade and 
partly of the large provisions made against possible losses, the 
banking quality of our advances has considerably improved, as 
indeed was our experience last year. 

I am sorry to see that, notwithstanding my efforts a year ago to 
explain our exact procedure in respect of bad and doubtful debts, 
some misconception still appears to exist among financial jour- 
nalists. I will not weary you with a repetition of my statement 
beyond saying again that the provisions made before arriving at 
our net profit were fully sufficient to cover our bad debts and any 
increase on the year in the total of outstanding debts which, on 
a conservative judgment, could be regarded as doubtful. 

Along with the small decline in advances over the year has gone 
a much heavier fall in bills, wholly attributable to a reduction in 
our holding of Treasury bills. It is probable that the aggregate of 
Treasury bills available for purchase by banks and other financial] 
institutions is lower than a year ago, but the decline in our holding 
is the result also of deliberate policy, for the yield on bills had 
become definitely unremunerative. and even now is only about 
I per cent. per annum. The funds thus diverted, partly from 
outside causes and partly on our own initiative, have been utilised 
in adding to our holding of investments, which are higher in total 
than in any previous balance-sheet. They consist almost entirely 
of British Government securities. more than half of them with 
relatively early maturity dates; all are valued at or below market 
prices ; and our holding is designed to secure the utmost protection 
against the possibility of loss through depreciation if interest rates 
should show any marked upward tendency. The outstanding 
feature of the balance-sheet is its demonstration of great liquidity 
and of our ability to meet any fresh demands that may be made 
upon us to finance reviving trade. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our profit and loss account is gratifying. The net profit for the 
year, amounting to {2,267,000, is nearly £250,000 larger than for 
1932, though still about £400,000 below the figure for 1929, the 
year preceding the slump. ‘Two principal factors have enabled us 
to secure this recovery in face of the conditions of the times, more 
especially the low level of money rates. First, constant watch- 
fulness for all possible means of economy in miscellaneous items ot 
administrative costs has reduced our overhead charges, while at 
the same time allowing us to go part of the way to restoring the 
annual increments in the scale of staff salaries in force before the 
slump. And, secondly, the average amount of deposits over the 
year has been considerably higher than ever before, while much of 
the additional money placed with us has been deposited at rela- 
tively low rates. 

Above all, however, this welcome recovery in our net earnings 
is attributable to skilful and judicious management, supported by 
efficient and loyal service in the detailed operations of the bank ; 
and I should like here and now to say how much we as share- 
holders owe to the business genius and unfailing judgment of our 
managing director, Mr Hyde—(applause)—and the able and ready 
co-operation of the general managers and their assistants. To this 
tribute, moreover, I would add a word of special appreciation of 
the services of our branch managers and their staffs, whose task 
we recognise as being by no means easy in these difficult times. 


THE DIVIDEND 


To revert to the profit and loss account, we propose to use the 
whole of the addition to our net profit in strengthening our 
position, by applying £550,000, as against £300,000 a year ago, to 
reserve for future contingencies. Our recommendation is that the 
rate of dividend for the past half-year should again be 8 per cent., 
less income tax, maintaining the return for the whole year at 
16 per cent., less tax. 

Before I leave the subject it is, I think, desirable to observe 
that the earning capacity of a bank is extremely difficult to esti- 
mate, and that the task of ensuring an even and adequate return 
to shareholders on their initial investment—which, by the way, is 
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far larger than the mere figure of paid-up capital—is one of great 
complexity. There is not and cannot be any accurate and reliable 
system of costing such as can be applied to a trading or industrial 
company, for we do not buy and sell, nor do we render services 
for a settled scale of fees. Our outgoings are almost entirely what 
a trader or industrialist would describe as ‘‘ overhead costs."’ 

Let me give you a few facts on this point. It is estimated that 
last year we dealt with approximately 200 millions of cheques and 
similar articles drawn on or paid into customers’ accounts. The 
total of debits to customers’ current accounts represented alone a 
sum of nearly {10,000 millions. These figures give some impression 
of the magnitude of services whose value cannot be expressed in 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Again, the bank performs innumer- 
able services—for example, the collection of coupons, purchase and 
sale of investments, safe custody of documents, and so on—many 
of which are rendered free of charge and on all of which it is 
extremely difficult or impossible to put a price. I can best give a 
rough indication of their aggregate cost by quoting the figure for 
our staff charges, which last year exceeded £5 millions. That 
sum, along with all other costs and with provisions against possible 
losses on advances and in other ways, has to be covered in the 
main by the difference between what we earn on our assets and 
what we allow on credit balances placed with us. 


RATES ON ADVANCES 


Tie very large volume of overhead charges shows how erroneous 
it is to draw any inferences from direct comparisons between the 
rates the banks are thought to allow on credit balances and the 
rates they are thought to charge on advances. In particular, the 
London deposit rate, commonly known as ‘‘ L.D.R.,’’ is a con- 
spicuously false guide, for that rate applies chiefly in the London 
area, whereas the average interest allowances on money in the 
Provinces is considerably higher. The London deposit rate, in 
fact, provides no guidance at all to the volume of our outgoings 
on account of interest or the extent of their variations from time 
to time. Again, it is far from the truth to regard the rates on 
bank advances as representative of the rates earned on all the 
funds placed with the bank. Advances now amount to only two- 
fifths of our deposits, and the rest of the money placed with us 
can be employed only in ways which yield on the average far 
lower returns. This fact has particular force at the present time, 
when the proportion of advances is unusually low ; but it applies 
in only slightly less degree at all times, for the bank must con- 
stantly maintain a large proportion of assets which, while less 
profitable than advances, have the virtue of greater liquidity. 

I have devoted some time to these matters because of miscon- 
ceptions, unfortunately common, as to the possibilities regarding 
‘“ cheap money ”’ and the precise manner in which it contributes 
to trade recovery. For the reasons I have mentioned—chiefly the 
very large volume of inelastic overhead costs—the margin between 
rates allowed on credit balances and those charged on advances 
must inevitably tend to be wider when rates in the money market 
are low. We endeavour to secure, by economies in all possible 
directions, that the margin shall not grow unduly, and competition 
between the banks ensures that it shall not be wider than is neces- 
sary, having regard to the maintenance of a just balance in the 
relative positions of the public, the shareholders, and the staff. I 
need only observe, on this last point, that a further all-round re- 
duction of 1 per cent. in the rates on advances, if existing rates on 
deposits were maintained, would entail either a one-third cut in 
salaries or almost complete suspension of dividend payments. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BRITISH POSITION 


Happily for all of us, whether as customers of the bank or as 
shareholders or as members of the staff, it is now possible to point 
to definite evidence of recovery in economic conditions not only in 
this country but in some degree throughout the world. Indications 
of improvement, more especially in the British position, are 
numerous in the experience of this bank and of its affiliated banks, 
and I should like at this point to congratulate the directors, man- 
agement, and staff of the Belfast, Clydesdale, and North of Scot- 
land Banks on their continued maintenance of the highest stan- 
dards of security and progress in service. It would be falsely 
optimistic, after the unprecedented strains and shocks suffered by 
the whole economic structure since 1929, to expect immediate 
return to full prosperity ; we have still far to go before that most 
desirable condition is restored. But the recent trend has been un- 
mistakably and steadily upward, and we may feel some assurance 
that the worst of our troubles 
(Applause. ) 

The report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


NEW BUSINESS MAINTAINED 
SIR WILLIAM GOSCHEN ON INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 

The annual general meeting of the Sun Life Assurance Society 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, at the chief office, 63, Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 

The Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K.B.E. (the chairman), ip 
the course of his speech, said: —The funds during the year have 
increased by £326,402. In these days, however, the accumulation 
of funds is not in itself always a thing of which to be envious, 
and, in fact, were it not for the difficulty of investing what we 
already possess, we could have added substantially to our funds, 
and, of course, correspondingly to our liabilities. During the 
year we have restricted the accumulation of funds withopt, how. 
ever, curtailing our genuine business of life assurance. Life 
assurance companies, in common with other classes of institu. 
tions that accept moneys on trust for safe keeping and accumla- 
tion, have found that during the past eventful year they have 
been regarded as a safe place of refuge for moneys both small and 
great. 

We cannot help regarding it as a compliment that people should 
wish to entrust their money to us, but we have continually to bear 
in mind that the society’s business is life assurance and not that of 
a bank, and that nothing should be done that might prejudice the 
benefits afforded by life assurance. A life assurance contract is 
essentially one covering the risk of death, and only incidentally 
one providing a good investment. It is a good investment for 
moneys available year by year, and a good method of saving 
money that conveys the unique advantages of providing capital 
or income for widows and children or for old age; but it is not 
intended as a refuge for short-term money or floating cash, paid 
in one year and possibly withdrawn in the same year or as soon 
as a more remunerative investment can be found. 

The new business of 1933 is practically the same as that of 
1932, and must, I think, be regarded as satisfactory seeing that 
our efforts are confined to this country and the business effected 
‘‘ with participation in profits ’’ shows a considerable increase 
over recent years. Many personal arrangements involving finance 
have, of course, presented more than usual difficulties during the 
last year, but such difficulties do not act wholly in restraint on 
the desire, or anyhow the necessity, for the possession of life 
assurance. The loss, or jeopardy, of capital can often be best 
covered by life assurance; in everyday practice one sees and hears 
of life assurance being effected in order that the capital replace- 
ment may be relieved of the hazard of early death or may be 
provided for by annual savings handed to life assurance com- 
panies for safe keeping in the form of endowment assurance. Even 
a decreased income, by rendering rapid and adequate savings more 
difficult, will sometimes stimulate a desire for life assurance. 


‘ ” 


THE ‘* PROTECTOR POLICY AND HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


The society's ‘‘ Protector ’’ policy, designed specially for the 
financial protection of wife and children during the earlier years 
of married life, has continued its successful appeal to the public; 
it has enabled many a policy-holder to secure the continuance 
after his death of an income much more adequate to the likely 
needs of his family than was possible before this type of life 
assurance was made well known. The society’s recently intro- 
duced scheme for the financial assistance of owners and would-be 
owners of residential houses has been in operation for a few 
months only; the scheme has, however, been so well received 
by our connections that, although it has not had time to affect 
the 1933 figures to any great extent, it appears likely to become 
a material factor in influencing the amount of the society's new 
business, as well as a suitable means of investment for part of 
our growing funds. 

In recent years I have commented very fully on our balance 
sheet and our assets. All those interested will, of course, realise 
that the need for great care and much thought is as insistent a8 
ever, if not more so. Nowadays the investment of large sums of 
money is not a light task, especially as the interest earned as well 
as the security obtained are both very important factors. The 
greater part of the money entrusted to the society is intended 4s 
future provision for the old age of the lives assured or for those 
financially dependent upon them ; hence the condition of security 
must be paramount, but policy-holders also expect their money 
to be well employed in earning a good rate of interest. When I tell 
you that the market value of the investments as at December gist 
last was over {800,000 in excess of the balance-sheet value, I think 
you will agree that our primary object of security has been attained 
even if it has resulted in a rate of interest somewhat lower than 
recent years. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 
SOUNDNESS OF BRITISH BANKING 
REVIEW OF THE ECONOMIC POSITION 
HOME TRADE—BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 
AMERICA’S FINANCIAL POLICY AND ITS EFFECTS 
THE HON. RUPERT BECKETT’S INTERESTING REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Westminster Bank Limited 
was held, on the 31st ultimo, at the Head Office, 41 Lothbury, 
London, E.C. 

The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (the chairman) presided. 

The notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report 
having been read by the secretary (Mr F. Mytton), the directors’ 
report, the balance sheet, and the profit and loss account were 
taken as read. 


CHANGES IN THE DIRECTORATE 


The Chairman said:—My Lords, ladies and gentlemen,— 

As is customary, I shall refer in the first part of my address 
to the changes that have occurred in the directorate of the bank 
and in the personnel of the general management. During the past 
year we have lost by death two of our senior directors, Mr Henry 
Charles Hambro and Mr Edward Banbury. Mr Hambro joined 
the board oi the London and Westminster Bank in the year 1903, 
ad for many years the bank enjoyed the benefits of his long ex- 
perience and his exceptional knowledge of the City. He was an 
outstanding figure in financial circles, where his widely informed 
judgment commanded the greatest respect. : 

Mr Edward Banbury became a member of the board of Parr’s 
Bank in 1891, on the absorption of that institution of the private 
banking firm of Fuller, Banbury, Nix and Company, in which 
be was a partner. In the process of incorporating the old private 
tanking firms with the modern joint stock banks, Mr Banbury’s 
wise counsel and association proved of great value in the preserva- 
ton of some of the best elements in English banking tradition. I 
desire to place on record the high appreciation of the services of 
these gentlemen and the sense of loss which are felt by all their 
colleagues. 

In October last we received from Colonel Sidney Peel a letter 
to the effect that for reasons of health and his many other respon- 
abilities he felt obliged to retire from our board, a decision which 
we much regret. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


To fill the vacancies on the board we have during the past year 
made three new appointments. Viscount Cranborne, M.P. for 
south Dorset, joined the board in March last, whilst Mr 
Christopher Douglas Hely-Hutchinson, a director of the British 
south Africa Company, and Mr Arthur d’Anyers Willis, chairman 
of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, were 
‘ppointed in the autumn of last year. We count ourselves for- 
tunate to have secured the services of these gentlemen, and wel- 
tome their presence on the directorate. 

At the end of the year the retirement took place of Mr Edgar 
Francis Robinson, one of our joint general managers. Mr 
Robinson joined the London and County Bank in 1889. He has 
performed the duties of every post he has held with conspicuous 
tact, ability, and success. We thank him for his labours on 
behalf of the bank, and wish him well on his retirement. 

We have appointed two joint general managers during the year, 
Mr James Greenhill and Mr William Thomas Ford, who have well 
deserved their promotion to the ranks of the general management. 
Mr Greenhill has for the past five years acted as manager of our 
principal City office here in Lothbury, and for a much longer 
period has been closely associated with the important City business 
of the bank. Mr Ford, who was at one time manager of our 
Lombard Street office and more recently as assistant general 
Manager, succeeds Mr Robinson. 


THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


You have before you copies of the balance sheet of the bank as 
at December 31st last, and I propose to comment on certain of 
the items. You will note that there has been little change in the 
figures representing current and deposit accounts, which stand at 
Something under £294,750,000, or some £3,500,000 less than at 

*cember 31, 1932. This total has remained without substantial 
fluctuations throughout the past year. The current account figure 
actually increased during the 12 months, and it was in deposits 
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that the slight decrease to which I have alluded occurred. In 
times like these the rates which banks can offer are not attractive 
to depositors, who are impelled to seek means of employing their 
funds more profitably. 

The effects of abnormal conditions are manifested in your 
balance sheet and profit and loss account in several different ways. 
Though the bankers’ deposit rate has been characterised as some- 
what niggardly, it is all that the present circumstances allow. 
Banks, in seeking employment for their short funds, have been 
faced with a three months’ bill rate of but 13s. 1d. for the first 
half of the year and 14s. 5d. for the second, or an average for the 
whole year of 13s. gd. Though bills discounted appear in the 
balance sheet at £42,000,000, as against {67,000,000 last year, the 
average holding throughout the year has been about £60,000,000. 


LARGE INCREASE IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


At the average rate of discount I have already quoted it has 
been impossible for the bank to earn an adequate profit from this 
item. We have therefore felt compelled to extend our activities 
in another field in order to mitigate our loss of income. That field 
has been the investment market, and during the past year we have 
increased our holdings in Government securities by some 
£19,000,000. It is interesting to recall that in 1929 our invest- 
ments stood at £38,000,000, whereas now they are £91,500,000. 
Obviously, the yield from the more recent purchases is very much 
smaller than that to have been accustomed in past 
years. 

I come next to the item advances to customers, in which the 
effects of prolonged depression have been most apparent. It is 
regrettable that the tendency in the past year has been for the 
figure still to shrink, the total being £3,200,000 less than a twelve- 
month ago. The continuous decline in advances, 
feature of 1932, was arrested early last year, and the total has 
since remained at a fairly constant level. This has been the 
common experience of all the banks, suggesting that whilst con- 
traction has ceased, the process of recovery has not yet reached 
the stage at which industry finds it necessary to make substantial 
demands for accommodation from the banks. 

There is a further line in the balance sheet which is worthy of 
comment, as it shows a considerable increase. I refer to the lia- 
bility of customers for acceptances, endorsements and other 
engagements—/31,800,000 in round figures last year, compared 
with {22,300,000 in 1932. This item appears, of course, on both 
sides of the balance sheet, as it does not primarily affect the 
bank’s position ; it represents liability of customers. If the larger 
total last year was the outcome of an increase in acceptances and 
credits, we should welcome it as a sign of expanding trade, but 
in fact it is the result of considerable forward transactions in 
foreign exchange on behalf of customers. We know too well that 
foreign trade is at a low ebb, and that therefore these augmented 
forward dealings can arise only from suspicion and distrust of the 
ultimate value of the various currencies of the world, and the 
consequent desire to cover every transaction. 

The amount at which our premises account stands is down by 
£161,000 as compared with last year, al.hough the allocation 
from profit and loss account was only £100,000. This position 
arises from smaller expenditure during the past year, allied to 
normal allocation make from current profits before 
appropriation. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


I will now direct your attention to the profit and loss account. 
The profit for the year is 41,464,955, after making the necessary 
provisions for rebate and income tax and appropriations to the 
credit of contingency accounts. It is less than last year by 
£30,216, but will allow dividends to be paid at the same rates as 
in 1932. The similarity of the figures relating to the past two 
years is worthy of note, and it naturally follows that in these 
circumstances we are not able to put forward any original 
allocations. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The dividend on both classes of shares will, as I have said, be 
at the same rates—namely, 18 per cent., less tax, for the year on 
the partly-paid shares, and 12} per cent., less tax, on the fully- 
paid shares. I am pleased to be able to report to you that the 
profits have been sufficient to maintain these dividends. We have 
made an allocation of £200,000 to the officers’ pension fund and 
one of {100,000 to premises account; this will leave to carry 
forward £460,495, practically the same amount as was brought in. 

At last year’s meeting I alluded to the adverse factors which 
were bound to make themselves felt during 1933. I pointed out 
that there would be a decreased yield from War Loan, and that 
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the commission earned on conversion thereof in 1932 would not 
occur again ; moreover, the full weight of the lower lending per- 
centage would fall on 1933, whereas the decrease was gradual in 
1932. We have had to meet these conditions by largely increasing 
our investment holdings. I would only add that while one 
deplores the fact that it has been impossible to maintain the old 
proportions of advances and investments to current and deposit 
accounts, I am of opinion that your board has taken the right, 
and, indeed, the only, course with a view to maintaining earnings 
in these difficult times. 


ASSOCIATED INSTITUTIONS 


Dealing now with the figures of our subsidiary—Ulster Bank— 
you will observe, on reference to their balance sheet, that the 
profit for the past twelve months amounted to £170,470, which, 
in comparison with the previous year, shows a reduction of 
£18,637. The dividend has been maintained at the previous figure, 
and {50,000 has been added to reserve, leaving the substantial 
sum of {74,013 to be carried forward as undivided profits. The 
drop in profits is fully accounted for by the difficult conditions 
experienced, and we feel that we have every reason to be satisfied 
with the results shown. 

You will be interested to hear that during the past year we 
have been able to acquire the balance of the shares of Ulster 
Bank ; Westminster Bank 
in that institution. 

As regards Westminste: Bank, which as you know 
trades solely in France and Belgium, I can report that business 
is being conducted satisfactorily. The bank maintains a position 
of complete liquidity and earns a reasonable profit. 


therefore, is now the sole shareholder 


Foreign 


STRENGTH OF BRITISH BANKING 


In relating the past year’s story of our own institution I 
have described conditions and experiences which, with compara- 
tively minor variations, are similar to those of the other great 
banks of this country. Before we turn, as is our custom at this 
annual meeting, to review in brief the economic system of the 
country as a whole, I feel that it is legitimate for me to point 
with some pride to the position and standing of the British 
banking system. 

Through the years of this unexampled economic depression, 
from which, mericifully, we are now making some recovery, the 
British banks have stood with their foundations unshaken. It is 
no small asset to the nation that it has been spared the banking 
failures and difficulties which in some other countries have done 
so much to aggravate economic troubles. This is a big factor 
which is entitled to full recognition at a time when, from certain 
quarters, proposals are being put forward for the reorganisation 
of our banking system and its transference to the control of the 
State. Nothing is perfect in this imperfect world, not even the 
British banking system. But I think we may claim that the 
record which that system can show of continued safety and con- 
fidence, preserved for depositors through years of unprecedented 
danger and difficulty, is one that must make all fair-minded 
critics cautious in their approach to the advocacy of new and 
far-reaching experiments. 

The verdict of history, I believe, will be that Britain’s banking 
system was a bulwark in the days of great financial and economic 
crisis. I will go further than this, and add my opinion that the 
system possesses the capacity for steady development and adjust- 
ment throughout the years to the new and changing needs of the 
community. If there is a better system, by all means let us have 
it, but I have not been impressed, and I do not believe that the 
country has been impressed, with the hypothetical advantages 
claimed as likely to accrue from the proposals which have so far 
been put forward. Nor can I credit that public opinion is ready 
to tamper with institutions vital to the national life, which have 
come successfully through a time of abnormal stress, until it is 
convinced that the proposed changes carry a certainty of new 
advantages without the risk of new dangers. (Hear, hear.) 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


As for the general situation of our country, we look forward to 
1934 with more confidence than we have been justified in enter- 
taining at the beginning of any recent year. This confidence is 
based upon the knowledge that in 1933 Britain has taken a definite 
step upward from the lowest depths of depression. - 

Recovery, in its early stages, has made its appearance, as is 
shown by nearly all the accepted indices of employment, produc- 
tion, trade and distribution. It is well spread over the industries 
and trades of the country, and has developed with a steadiness 
which suggests that the momentum of the movement is as yet by 






no means exhausted. The textile trades have had a better year, 
particularly in the woollen and worsted branches, where the ip. 
fluence of a potential shortage of raw wool has been augmented 
by a growth of consumptive demand. 

The cotton industry has passed through many vicissitudes and 
has been more than usually affected by events across the Atlantic, 
but it has emerged in a stronger condition. One of the most 
hopeful auguries for the future is the fact that a greater measure 
of agreement than perhaps ever before has been achieved in con. 
nection with price control schemes in the spinning sections. If 
the same spirit of accommodation and co-operation can inspire the 
cotton industry in its wider relations this will be an important 
factor in its rehabilitation. 

The iron and steel trades have enjoyed a really substantia] 
improvement, which is a matter for more than local gratification, 
for the products of this industry are pre-eminently the raw 
material of others, and an increased demand for iron and steel 
argues an increased demand for manufactures of all kinds. The 
coal industry has benefited to some extent from the enhanced 
industrial activity in this country, but on the export side, un- 
fortunately, the many impediments to trade have continued to 
restrict business within narrow limits. The engineering trades as 
a whole have been somewhat busier, but shipbuilding has remained 
among the most depressed of all our industries. Happily, some 
relief of this condition is promised through a recent influx of 
orders, but it is certain that no lasting improvement can be 
expected until the difficulties of shipping have been ameliorated. 


INCREASE OF INTERNAL DEMAND 


Although there has recently been some improvement in our 
exports, the betterment of the economic position of the whole com- 
munity has been due mainly to the increase of internal demand. 
It represents largely the resumption of repair, renewals or re- 
placement of equipment in every branch of the nation’s life. 
During the long period of falling prices and stagnation of trade 
all expenditure for such purposes was postponed wherever possible. 
But the time comes when everything, from a locomotive to a 
motor tyre, from the paint on a building to a suit of clothes, can 
wait no longer for replacement or renewal. 

Such a time arrived last year, and this explains, to a large 
extent, the internal improvement recorded in many leading 
countries, unaccompanied by any corresponding degree of increase 
in international commerce. The import duties which our country 
has adopted were forced upon us as a defensive measure in a world 
waging an economic war, but it is probable that they were initiated 
just at a moment when their operation reserved most of the 
normal replacement work of which I have spoken for British 
factories and British workmen. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


I lay stress upon the domestic nature of the recovery because it 
leads us directly to consider how iar the recent movement can go 
in Britain, in the absence of mitigation of the numerous impedi- 
ments which at present prevent the resumption of active world 
trade. Whatever may be the case with comparatively self- 
contained countries like the United States and France, the British 
people at any rate can never gain real prosperity merely by taking 
in each other’s washing. 

Whatever readjustments may be made in our national economic 
structure, the fact will always remain that Britain is compelled to 
buy enormous quantities of food and raw materials abroad, and 
to export her manufactures in payment for them. Even under 
present conditions, the recent recovery, which began at a very low 
level, may travel some distance. But it is hardly possible to fore- 
cast such a move towards prosperity as would absorb into work 
a large proportion of our 2,000,000 unemployed, unless and until 
there is a far larger volume of trade between nations, in which our 
manufacturers and shipping companies can participate. 

What prospect is there of greater freedom for the movement of 
world commerce? High hopes were centred upon the World 
Economic Conference, which met in London last July, and its 
adjournment without any major achievement was consequently 
the most bitter disapointment of 1933. It now seems unlikely 
that in the near future we can hope to see a World Conference 
successful in making comprehensive agreements binding all the 
great nations to take measures that will loosen the bonds of trade. 
On the contrary, policies of narrow economic nationalism are still 
in the ascendant. 


AIM OF BRITISH POLICY 


Some day, we must believe, the hard lessons of experience will 
compel the Governments of the world to recognise that the 
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fortunes of countries are interdependent. But that time is not yet. 
Meanwhile, all-embracing world agreements being apparently im- 
possible, British policy should, in my view, be directed towards 
achieving agreements for the freer movement of trade and for the 
greater steadiness of currencies within the largest possible group 
of nations among which such agreements may be immediately 
feasible. The British Government is in a strong position to pursue 
this policy. The pound sterling remains the currency lodestar, 
followed by the currencies not only of the entire British Empire, 
put of some other nations as well. Moreover, through the eternal 
British necessity, to which I have referred, of purchasing vast 
quantities of food and raw materials overseas, Britain, in spite of 
her recent change in fiscal policy, remains the most important 
market in the world, not merely to the British Commonwealth, but 
to many countries outside, in particular those of Scandinavia and 
South America. To promote trade and currency agreements within 
such a group may be a poor substitute for the comprehensive 
treaties for the removal of trade obstacles which the World Con- 
ference was designed to produce. But it was the largest target at 
which our statesmen could hope to aim with any prospect of early 
success, and I for one hope that they will be unremitting in their 
efforts to secure further progress in this direction. (Hear, hear.) 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH PRODUCTS 


If practical achievement is possible along these lines, then con- 
fidence in the continuance of the British recovery movement will be 
strengthened. And, in any case, I think we may count upon this 
factor—that the internal improvement which is taking place in so 
many countries must, when it reaches a certain point, tend to 
overflow into the channels of international trade. We have, 
indeed, seen something of this kind happening already. Other- 
wise we should not have enjoyed the tangible expansion in exports 
ot British products which has iaken place in the past six months, 
converting a decrease of about £11,750,000 in the first half of the 
year into an increase for the whole year of nearly £2,500,000. It 
is encouraging to find a rise of nearly £5,000,000 in exports of 
manufactured goods, and one of £15,750,000 in imports of the raw 
materials used in our manufacturing industries. Less satisfactory 
is the further decline of nearly {2,000,000 in our re-export trade, 
which has now reached the level of only £49.000,000, as compared 
with over {100,000,000 before the war. The loss to the country 
from this great diminution of our entrep6t trade is a serious matter. 
It is due in large measure to the shrinkage in world trade, but the 
more recent decline, from {64,000,000 in 1931 to £49,000,000 last 
year, is at least in part due to the new tariff policy recently 
introduced here. 

Che best example of the overflow of internal improvement into 
the channels of international trade comes, perhaps, from Australia. 
Che increase in the price of wool has meant to the Australian 
farmer receipts of over {10,000,000 more than in the previous year. 
A considerable portion of this larger income he is spending in 
overseas markets, particularly in Britain. The British exporter 
to Australia, looking forward to a continuance of a better Austra- 
lian demand, is thereby enabled to purchase more freely certain 
materials which he requires from abroad, and so the ball of inter- 
national trade is set rolling with an increasing velocity. While we 
have the present network of trade restrictions of all kinds, how- 
ever, the pace at which the ball will roll must be limited. But 
surely its pace can be definitely accelerated within such a large 
and important group of nations as I have attempted to define? 
Hear, hear.) 


AFFAIRS IN THE UNITED STATES 


In making this point, I do not mean that Britain can, by any 
such policy, render herself immune from the influences which 
derive from the experiments of other great nations. There are 
those who try to minimise the importance of the course of affairs 
in the United States of America. I am not one of them. On the 
contrary, I believe that just as the world depression communicated 
itself eventually to the North American continent and developed 
there in an aggravated form, so the real recovery of prosperity by 
the United States would, with equal certainty, be reflected in the 
betterment of the fortunes of cther countries, including Britain. 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that in the past six months there 
should have been impatient criticism in the outside world of some 
of the actions of Mr Roosevelt’s Administration. Those who would 
attempt to judge America by European standards find some of 
the expedients recently initiated as difficult to applaud as to 
explain. Few people in this country, perhaps, realised the 


extreme gravity of the position, economic, social, and financial, 
lato which the United States had fallen when Mr Roosevelt took 
Office. 






The position called for bold leadership and emergency action. 
The despair of an entire nation had to be turned to hope. Mr 
Roosevelt, since he assumed office, has not produced 100 per cent. 
magic, but he can point to definite progress and important im- 
provement in the morals of the people and in the volume of 
employment, production, and trade. No emergency measures on 
the scale which he has been bold enough to try could ever fail to 
include serious mistakes. But for us who watch from outside, it 
is surely the saner and the more helpful attitude to express 
sympathy and good will in the aim of the President’s programme 
than to carp at and criticise every move in the game which we 
do not quite understand. (Hear, hear.) 


GOVERNMENT BORROWING AND RECOVERY 


The figures of the American Budget deficit and Government 
borrowing are certainly staggering. The policy of huge-scale 
borrowing for the purpose of stimulating recovery is one which 
we, in this country, could not have adopted when we had to face 
our Own national emergency in 1931 without the absolute certainty 
of grave disaster. In the great self-providing country of the United 
States the problem is a different one. Let us hope that the 
temporary stimulus to employment and consumption may, as Mr 
Roosevelt anticipates, produce a sustained and well-founded move- 
ment of durable recovery. If that be so, then America may avoid 
the severe consequences of assuming so terrific a load of public 
debt. 

At the same time we may recognise with frankness that, in 
certain directions, American policy has presented us, and, indeed, 
the whole of the outside world, with new difficulties and dis- 
appointments. It was the determination of Mr Roosevelt to 
pursue the experiment of the depreciation of the dollar that brought 
the World Conference and all its hopes to frustration. We cannot 
complain of this, for circumstances of dire and pressing difficulty 
compelled him to shape his policy solely by the requirements of 
the internal situation of this country. In other words, they com- 
pelled him to think first, foremost, and all the time of means for 
raising the level of American internal prices. Towards this goal 
he was obliged to press, without giving consideration to the effects 
which his policy would produce in other countries. It is, how- 
ever, the American factor, more than any other, that seems to 
preclude the possibility of any major world-embracing agreements 
in the near future. 


MR ROOSEVELT’S EXCHANGE CONTROL FUND 


By his latest step in establishing an exchange control fund Mr 
Roosevelt has introduced a new element into the situation. The 
purpose of that fund, it should be noted, is different from that for 
which our own Exchange Equalisation Fund was created. The 
British fund was intended, and has been used, only to mitigate 
violent exchange movements, caused by waves of speculation or 
sudden movements of nervous capital. The American fund, on 
the other hand, has the avowed purpose of holding the dollar at 
a certain level, and at a level which appears to be lower than is 
justified by economic circumstances. 

The movements in the principal exchange markets since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plan was laid before Congress clearly indicate 
the world’s opinion that the dollar is intrinsically worth more than 
the value of 60 cents, which is Mr Roosevelt’s immediate objective. 
It is obvious, therefore, that before very long the American fund 
of $2,000,000,000 must be put into operation if the scheme of de- 
valuation of the dollar is to be made effective. 

Ihe question immediately arises whether the British Equalisa- 
tion Fund will be used to counteract the effect of American opera- 
tions. Such a conflict is unlikely, unless it were proved that a 
60 cent dollar was having a detrimental influence on our export 
trade. In that event a clash of the trade interests of the two 
countries might culminate in a currency tug-of-war. This possi- 
bility, however remote, must be squarely faced and guarded 
against, for its development would be nothing short of disaster, 
and would make confusion worse confounded in exchange markets. 
It is more probable, however, that the British fund may serve to 
support the pound in the event of any strong buying of francs by 
the American fund, and to correct any artificial undervaluation of 
the pound and overvaluation of the franc. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE FUTURE 


Prior to the United States’ abandonment of the gold standard, 
the currencies of the world, after a period of great upheavel, were 
settling down into a more or less stable relationship. The American 
dénouement introduced a new factor, but the disturbance to other 
currencies has been less severe than might have been expected. Any 
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action now which precipitated a fresh struggle would postpone in- 
definitely any prospect there may be of re-stabilisation. 

The future, therefore, holds formidable problems to be solved 
and difficulties to be surmounted. There is still unrest through- 
out Europe, and as yet it is impossible to say that the foundation 
has been laid for such a real and durable peace as would give the 
nations confidence to mitigate economic warfare, still so rife among 
them. Little or nothing has so far been done to make any serious 
breach in the wall of obstruction which dams the flow of commerce 
from nation to nation. 


ADVANCE OF BRITISH CREDIT 


Yet I think that we, in this country, have reason to be satisfied 
that the worst of the depression has been left behind, and that the 
great national effort which carried us through the supreme trial of 
1931 has borne fruit. Two years ago, when the pound had been 
swept off gold, no one trusted our currency or our credit. The 
pound is still off gold, but it is perhaps the best respected currency 
in the world, while British credit, as measured by the yield on 
Government securities, has made a notable advance from a full 
5 per cent. level to a basis below 3} per cent. Sound foundations 
have been laid for real progress, and we may expect that progress 
to continue within the limits which, as J have said, are prescribed 
by world conditions. 

I hope the time is approaching when, as one of the rewards for 
the great sacrifices made and burdens shouldered during the emer- 
gency two years ago, the people of this country may receive some 
alleviation of the loads that they have been carrying. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, by the optimistic words which he him- 
self has used, has raised strong hopes that in the next Budget 
he will be able to give the nation, without departing from the 
path of sound finance, some relaxation in the burden of taxation. 
I trust these hopes may be realised, for such a tonic would do 
much to stimulate confidence in the recovery movement already 
definitely begun. 


PLEA FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


May I revert for one moment to the suggestion which I made 
on the occasion of this meeting a year ago—that the time had 
come when public authorities might well be encouraged to spend 
more freely on really useful works of public utility. There has in 
fact been a considerable relaxation of the restrictions imposed upon 
expenditure of this character, but there is room for more to be 
done. I regard the policy of slum clearance as not only in the 
nature of public utility but as a national investment of a high 
order. Such a policy, if it includes the provision of dwellings at 
an economic rent and with convenient access to the factory and 
the workshop, will add both to industrial and to social efficiency. 

The municipalities, with the advantage of cheap money, and 
with the opportunities which they have had, and still have, to 
convert existing terminable obligations to lower interest rates, are 
now in an unusually favourable position to afford to push on with 
schemes of this kind. Such schemes, I may remind you, are of a 
nature to create the maximum amount of industrial demand, 
spread over the maximum number of British industries. In the 
early stage of economic recovery which we have reached I believe 
that a stimulus of this sort may prove of great value, provided 
that it is confined to reproductive work of a character definitely 
needed in the national interests. 


NOTE OF SOBER OPTIMISM 


I conclude on a note of sober optimism. The steadfastness and 
courage of the people of this country have borne fruit in a revival 
of confidence. The improved outlook in affairs internal and domes- 
tic is the immediate result. This should enable us to make head- 
way in a consistent and strenuous endeavour to find solutions for 
the many diffiulties still oppressing international trade, whereby we 
may earn the goodwill of all nations and add to our own happiness 
and prosperity. (Applause.) 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, and the Hon. Walter D. Gibbs (deputy chairman) 
seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and Messrs. Turquand, 
Youngs and Company, Messrs Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell 
and Company, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Company, and 
Messrs Stead, Taylor and Stead were reappointed auditors for 
the year 1934. 

To a vote of thanks to the staff for their admirable work during 
the past year Mr Charles Lidbury (chief general manager) re- 
sponded, and a vote of thanks to the chairman terminted the 
proceedings. 





ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LIMITED 
RECORD OUTPUT AND REDUCED COSTS 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of this Corporation 
was held, on the 31st ultimo, at River Plate House, London. 

Mr J. H. Batty (the chairman) called attention to the recent 
increase in the reserve account by £500,000, which was later 
capitalised and issued as capital bonus shares, the total capital 
now being {1,000,000. This was even now less than the total 
sum of money actually subscribed and spent on the property. 

The net profit for the year was £732,217, to which they must 
add {£26,484 brought forward from last year, making approxi- 
mately £758,700 available for distribution. Two interim divi- 
dends had been paid, totalling £250,000, and they now recom- 
mended a final dividend of 20 per cent. and a cash bonus of 20 per 
cent. (on the capital of £1,000,000). This would take £400,000, 
making a total distribution—subject to tax—of £650,000 and leav- 
ing a balance of £108,700. They proposed to transfer £50,000 
to the dividend equalisation account (bringing it up to £150,000) 
and again to grant {15,000 to the pensions fund, leaving approxi- 
mately £43,700 to be carried forward. 

He would just like to mention that the royalty or tax of 5 per 
cent., and the new export duty of 15 per cent., on gold premium 
together totalled £81,030, equal to 10s. on each ton mined. These 
taxes were deducted each month from the estimated return of 
profit. 

Their investments were shown at over £751,000, of which 
amount {607,611 was represented by British Government and 
Colonial securities and £143,431 by shares in associated companies. 
Both these items were taken in at considerably less than the 
present market value. 

Their company was a very large shareholder in Bibiani (1927), 
Limited. During the year very satisfactory development progress 
had been made and values well maintained. The plant was now 
treating 3,000 tons a month, and enlargements were now in con- 
struction to increase the capacity to 8,o00 to 10,000 tons a month. 

They also had a large block of Gold Coast Selection Trust shares, 
and he himself had recently joined their board. The prospects 
were distinctly encouraging, and he confidently believed that their 
investment would prove a profitable one. 

They were also interested in Taquah and Abosso Mines, Limited. 
There had been revolutionary changes in the policy of this mine 
and the outlook had materially improved. The development con- 
tinued to be encouraging. They considered that Ariston Gold 
Mines (1929), Limited, under the present consultative direction 
and management, gave promise and commanded their confidence. 
They held a block of shares in this company. 

They themselves had again created a new record in an output of 
161,200, yielding 177,143.14 ounces, with a sterling value of 
£752,504 at par, and efforts were being directed still further to 
improve on these figures during the ensuing year. They would 
also appreciate the result of a further reduction of 1s. 4d. per ton 
on the working costs, inclusive of development, and they hoped 
eventually to bring these costs down further as they increased 
the monthly output. 

The complete re-survey and re-calculation of ore reserves gave 
an estimate of 629,750 tons of 23.8 dwt. available. This showed a 
slight decrease as compared with the previous year, but against 
this the grade was 0.2 dwt. higher. As shown in the report, there 
was in addition a surplus of non-calculable tonnage of lower grade 
ore, and also large possible reserves of high grade ore round the 
main and timber shaft pillars where these intersected the three 
reefs at approximately the richest zones of the level concerned. 
Though not available at present, these reserves might under certain 
conditions become available for revenue purposes, but this had not 
been taken into account in the present estimate. 

The South Shaft had been completed to No. 11 level, 1,027 feet 
below the surface ; developments and values on the Cote D’Or 
reef had been satisfactory. The recent report had given detailed 
information of the workings in the disturbed zone, where Obuasi 
and Cote D’Or reefs had come together, and explained that the 
purpose of sinking from 27 level direct to 29 level was to get out of 
this disturbed region as soon as possible. 

The new method of stoping had proved an unqualified success, 
enabling larger tonnages to be more cheaply and cleanly mined 
and in a more uniform grade. 

Extraction was satisfactory and still improving. The figure for 
last year was 93.6 per cent., and, since August, 94.4 per cent. 
It was hoped eventually to bring it up to 96 per cent. Several in- 
creases in plant were being made, or contemplated, in order to 
deal with the increased tonnage. During the present year it was 
expected to maintain an average of not less than 13,850 tons pet 
month, and they were aiming eventually to bring the output up to 
16,500 tons monthly. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


PROGRESS TOWARDS TRADE RECOVERY 


STRENGTH AND LIQUIDITY OF THE BANK’S POSITION 
CHANGES IN DISTRIBUTION OF LENDINGS 


SIR CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of the sha:eholders of the District Bank 
Limited was held at the Head Offie, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 
on January 26, the chairman, Sr Christopher Needham, pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adeption of the report and balance 
sheet, said: —The report and accounts are in your hands, and with 
your permission we will take ther as read. 

I am sure you will join with mp in expressing pleasure at the 
recognition in the last Honours Lis of the valuable public services 
of two members of the board, and -hat you will wish to offer your 
congratulations to Sir Thomas Barbw and Sir Kenneth Lee. It is 
interesting to recall that they joired the board of this bank on 
the same day in the year 1922. 

Since our last meeting the board iave elected Mr Arthur Hacking 
to a seat on the board of this bank. 

As a pleasing change from thereviews of the previous three 
years it is possible to look back on the year 1933 and report 
evidence of moderate progress tovards trade recovery. Indeed, 
having in mind the severe disappcntments of the year and many 
adverse circumstances the results ze more satisfactory than might 
have been expected. With the faire of the World Economic Con- 
ference and the Disarmament Conerence and the announcement of 
the intention of Japan and Germay to leave the League of Nations 
the cause of international co-opeation suffered a serious setback. 
The departure of America from he gold standard and President 
Roosevelt’s monetary policy reulted in violent fluctuations of 
the dollar between $5.53 and $332 to the pound sterling. 


BRITISH TRAE EXPANSION 


World trade contracted still urther during the year ; the esti- 
mate of the League of Nation for the first six months of 1933 
puts it at 34.5 per cent. of shat it had been in value in the 
corresponding period of 1929. [herefore it is cause for encourage- 
ment that the trade figures forr933, as published by the Board of 
Trade, show improvement. ‘xports increased by {£2,400,000— 
that is, from £365,000,000 to $67,400,000. Manufactured exports 
and exports of raw materia) contributed substantially to the 
increase. Imports last year Gninished by £25,900,000. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy point in‘egard to our imports is the increase 
in respect of raw materials. There are increases, inter alia, in 
iron ore, non-ferrous ores ancmetals, timber, cotton, wool, silk, 
hides, etc., all necessary forise in manufacture, and from this 
may be inferred an expectany of increased internal and external 
trade. 

The adverse trade balance or the year 1932, after allowing for 
invisible receipts, was about‘29,000,000. Owing to the diminu- 
tion of imports during 1933 nd the increase in exports, it seems 
probable that the result of Kt year’s trading may be a slightly 
favourable balance. , 

We have not precise data 5 to the progress of our home trade, 
but clear indications of an dvance are none the less available. 
The unemployment figures sow a reduction during the year of 
about 500,000 ; and in our on area, the North-Western division, 
there is a diminution of 16per cent. of registered unemployed 
since December, 1932. It sens legitimate to assume that the re- 
absorption of this large numer into industry indicates in some 
measure a direction of energi: into new channels. Other evidence 
of a step towards trade reco-ry is to be found in the increase in 
traffic receipts reported by t> railway companies during the last 
half of the year. The Boal of Trade quarterly index of pro- 
duction shows an increase Omore than 3 per cent. for the first 
three quarters of last year ow 1932. 

Even while we find please in being able to record the im- 
provements registered last ye over the bad year 1932 there is 
cause for sober reflection inthe fact that there are still over 
2,000,000 registered unemploy] persons in this country. 


CtCTON 


If signs of recovery are not snspicuous in the history of the 
cotton trade last year, the volue of production was about the 





same as that of 1932, and there is a more hopeful outlook at the 
present time. Progress has been made towards increased 
mechanical efficiency in many directions, with consequent econo- 
mies of production. The difficult conditions governing the export 
trade continued, but the home trade was of growing importance 
to the industry. The exports of yarn and piece goods were on a 
smaller scale ; the total exports of cotton goods was £58,933,05I!, 
showing a diminution in value of nearly four million pounds. Our 
export trade in piece goods showed an appreciable increase in 
Europe, Canada and South Africa, but this was more than offset 
by the decline in India, the Far East and British West Africa. 
Analysis of these two groups suggests, broadly, that we have 
gained a little ground in the markets where individual purchasing 
power is highest and have lost in the poorer markets ; in respect 
of the latter, any increase in purchasing power must depend 
largely upon a rise in commodity prices. The trade was well 
occupied on the whole in special qualities of cotton cloth, and the 
production of high-quality goods, in which Lancashire excels, has 
been maintained. Whilst the improvement of the home trade is 
encouraging, it remains true that efforts to increase our exports 
must be continued with vigour if the cotton trade is to look 
forward to expansion in the future. 


LANCASHIRE AND INDIA 


The continuance of the growth of Japanese competition—a 
matter of great public concern—has had some results which may 
be found to haWe considerable effect upon the future of Lanca- 
shire’s cotton trade with India. The visit of the British Textile 
Mission to India under the chairmanship of Sir William Clare Lees 
and the friendly agreement with the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion are events of importance. They indicate the recognition by 
Lancashire of the part which Indian cotton interests play in the 
world production of cotton goods, and the willingness of at least 
a section of the Indian cotton industry to work in co-operation 
with, instead of bitter opposition to, Lancashire. There are, too, 
the efforts which are being made by the Indian Cotton Inquiry 
Committee to encourage and extend the use of Indian cotton in 
Lancashire. Sir Richard Jackson, the chairman of the committee, 
is now on his way to India, and his visit, coupled with the 
recent appointment of a Cotton Commissioner to be stationed 
permanently in India, will set up a liaison between the raw cotton 
trade and the Lancashire sellers of Indian cotton and strengthen 
further the ties between the cotton industries in the two coun- 
tries. The agreement announced early this month concerning 
future imports of Japanese cloth into India is viewed with anxiety 
in many quarters on account of the omission of artificial silk 
piece goods, for in the cheap production of these goods Japan has 
made great strides. 

At the instigation of the British Government conversations are 
taking place between representatives of the cotton industries of 
the United Kingdom and Japan. 

The financial results of the spinning trade in Lancashire were 
again unsatisfactory, and there was a further shrinkage in divi- 
dends paid by spinning mills. The general question of how to deal 
with inefficient mills and of redundant mills still remains unsolved. 
The experience of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, Limited, in 
this matter is noteworthy, and their annual report shows that they 
have dealt vigorously with the inefficient or redundant mills 
within their control and states that the ‘‘combined results of the 
running spinning mills have shown a profit.’’ The question of 
reorganisation of the trade has received much attention, and in 
some quarters demands for statutory control have been put 
forward. It is obvious that the problems involved in any compre- 
hensive scheme of reorganisation make it impossible to find a quick 
or easy solution. Probably the most valuable outcome of the 
persistently adverse conditions which have been experienced for 
so long in the spinning trade is to be seen in the successful efforts 
to establish voluntary price agreements and in the growing spirit 
of co-operation and the mutual confidence thereby engendered. 
For my part, I hope this spirit of goodwill will operate still further 
and will result in reorganisation, on a voluntary basis and of a 
sufficiently far-reaching character, which will accomplish the 
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desired ends. If this can in any way be realised the year 1934 will 
be of great importance for the cotton industry of Lancashire. 


RAYON 


In close connection with the cotton textile industry is that of 
rayon. Lancashire has found an important additional raw material 
in rayon, which in some respects is a rival to raw cotton, and is 
the largest centre for the consumption of rayon yarns in the 
country. Our exports of mixed cotton and rayon piece goods were 
maintained at about the same level as in 1932, but exports of 
pure rayon fabrics showed an increase. The home trade in rayon 
goods has been satisfactory, and a continuance of a strong demand 
is anticipated. The chief producers of rayon yarns have recently 
announced their intention to increase their productive capacity by 
30 per cent. In the export market severe competition came from 
Japan, whose increase in production has been most noticeable. 

The appreciation by the cotton industry of the work of its 
central research organisation continues to grow. The vital im- 
portance of the fundamental research work done at the Shirley 
Institute cannot be overstressed, and I feel sure that the industry 
will regard it as good business to see that adequate financial 
support is provided for this purpose as well as for the application 
to works practice of the research results already attained. 


TRON AND STEEL 


The production of iron and steel shows considerable improve 
ment as compared with that of the preceding year, for the output 
of pig iron was approximately 4,100,000 tons, compared with about 
3,600,000 in 1932, while the production of steel was just over 
7,000,000 tons, as against 5,250,000. The export trade showed an 
increase of 3 per cent. over 1932, and imports were reduced by 
about 622,000 tons. The United Kingdom in 1933 was the second 
largest producer of ingot steel in Europe. Important consumers 
of steel, such as the railways, have announced certain increases of 
expenditure, and the shipbuilding industry also has come into the 
market owing to the moderate increase in orders for ships. Many 
valuable improvements and additions to plant of the industry 
were made last year, and it is now reported that further important 
installations have been decided upon for this year. The outlook 
of the iron and steel makers is more cheerful than for some 
years past. 

Further organisation of the industry has not yet been carried 
out, though it is known that a scheme for this purpose is under 
consideration by the trade. It is a matter of great national 
importance that the scheme which is adopted shall result in the 
cost of steel production being reduced so that the home consumer 
may purchase steel at an economic price and may as a result 
obtain a larger share of export business for the finished product: 
the final products of the industry are by no means confined to the 
home market. 

Definite signs of improvement in the engineering trade are 
reported from all parts of the country, and the outlook is more 
encouraging than it was a year ago. More plant is in operation, 
and the percentage of unemployed in this industry as a whole is 
materially less. 

The output of the Lancashire coalfields particularly during the 
last few months has shown a welcome improvement on the 
tonnage produced in the corresponding period of last year. The 
additional demands from industry in general have been respon- 
sible for this increase in production, though it is thought that 
prices have not been very remunerative. 

Improved trading conditions are to be noted in the pottery 
trade, the motor industry, in woollen textiles, hosiery, and 
chemicals. The electrical industry generally enjoyed a better year, 
and the building trades, whilst suffering from the curtailment of 
public works, have found greater activity in house building. 

Cotton and the heavy trades by no means absorb all Lancashire's 
industrial energies, and last year I drew attention to the remark- 
able diversity of industries in the county. In view of the recent 
legislation relating to agriculture I would like to refer in passing 
to the importance of agriculture in Lancashire ; actually the agri- 
cultural produce of Lancashire very considerably exceeds that of 
Cheshire, a county which is commonly thought of as almost 
wholly agricultural. The Bank has a most important farming 
connection throughout its area from Cumberland to Shropshire. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


I cannot conclude this short review of trading conditions last year 
without a reference to international affairs. A marked feature of 
the year was the trend away from international co-operation and 
towards national economic independence, with a consequent 
increase of protective barriers between countries; and since no 









country can make drastic internal changes without affecting others 
the world has been called upon to withstand a series of violent 
shocks. The quick development of serious adverse conditions in 
America early last year, the banking crisis there, the departure 
from the gold standard, and the President’s monetary policy consti- 
tuted a course of events against which, as we look back, we now 
see there could be very little chance of success for the World 
Economic Conference. Yet tie problems which the Conference 
was called to discuss still require solution. The policy of America 
in monetary matters and the value of the dollar in relation to 
other currencies are being anxpusly watched by the whole world. 
Although President Roosevelts message to Congress last week 
represents an approach to the stabilisation of the dollar within the 
limits of 60 and 50 cents goli value, there is some obscurity as 
to the President’s ultimate am. It is not clear whether he has 
in mind a return to the gold standard, as that is usually under- 
stood, or that he has still some leaning towards a ‘‘ commodity” 
dollar. The creation of the Anerican Exchange Stabilisation Fund 
is of importance. It is too early to know what will be the 
reactions under these new conditions on the currencies of other 
nations, whether these are linked to gold or not. The stabilisation 
of international currencies is »robably the factor most needed to 
promote recovery of world tride. 

We cannot be self-supportng in this country, and while we 
have adopted the policy of taitis, quota systems, and the like io 
protect our home market, we must at the same time look to an 
interchange of goods with oter nations for the employment of 
a very large number of our vorkers. We have reabsorbed into 
industry some hundreds of thasands, but there is still, unfortun- 
ately, a vast army of unenployed, and until the hampering 
restrictions to international trde begin to be loosened the rate of 
trade recovery must be retardd. 


THE BAJANCE SHEET 


I hope you will agree that, n a year of restricted trade, cheap 
money and exiguous margins, he balance sheet before you is not 
unsatisfactory. 

There is no change either inthe amount of the issued capital 
of the bank or its reserve func these items stand at {2,212,000 
and {2,000,000 respectively. Deposits which a year ago at 
£56,829,000 showed an increaseof {6,500,000 as compared with 
1931, show on this occasion, at£53,957,000, a fall of {2,872,000 
as compared with 1932. This i in accord with the general ten- 
dency, but I am afraid it is n¢ possible to say that it can be 
regarded as indicating a larger mployment of funds in industry. 

Our liabilities on account of aceptances and confirmed credits 
show an increase of £326,000 al our commitments for endorse- 
ments, guarantees, and other oligations show an advance of 
£2,913,000. 

The ‘‘ Review of the PrincipalForeign Exchange Restrictions 
Throughout the World,’’ first putished by this bank in 1932, has 
proved to be of great value to thepublic. We have from time to 
time issued supplementary brochres, by means of which the in- 
formation contained in the originl booklet has been kept up to 
date. 

Turning to the credit side of 1e balance sheet, I have once 
again to draw your attention tcthe exceptional strength and 
liquidity of the bank’s position. 

Our cash in hand and money at:all together represent 22.4 per 
cent. of the bank’s liability to cutomers, and if we add bills of 
exchange, which include our Treasry bill holding, the percentage 
is increased to 31.4. There is still dearth of good-class commer- 
cial bills, a dearth which must cotinue until we have a stronger 
revival in trade and more particurly international trade. 

Our British Government securits together with our holding in 
British railway debentures and orporation stocks amount to 
£23,465,000, which is {1,757,000 mre than a year ago. Whilst we 
should very much prefer to see a prtion of this money employed 
in the direct financing of trade, thse investments form the safest 
and best means by which we can rofitably use our money under 
present circumstances. They arevery carefully chosen and our 
investment policy is the subject f constant attention. Certain 
of these investments will be repaicduring the present year. The 
market value of our holdings is cosiderably in excess of the value 
at which they stand in our books. che item ‘‘ other investments ’ 
includes holdings in the Yorkshire'enny Bank, Ltd., the Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Compar, Ltd., and the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation, Ltd. 


THE DEMAND FOJACCOMMODATION 


Advances to customers, at .7,108,000, show a reduction of 
rather more than half a milliopounds. I trust that the present 
tendency towards improved ciditions will continue to gather 
force, when we shall hope to € an increase in our lendings. It 
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js not yet possible to say that there is any definite increase in the 
demand for money for trading purposes. It may be of interest 
to say that an analysis of our net lendings shows some decline 
in the amount of our advances in relation to manufacturing and 
shipping of cotton goods; the figures for other staple trades are 
maintained; those relating to iron, steel, and coal show a slight 
increase; agriculture holds its own. The building trades are call- 
ing for slightly increased facilities. Advances to retail traders, to 
the brewing industry, to shipping and transport and to the 
makers of pottery show little variation. 

The item liabilities of customers for acceptances, confirmed 
credits and other obligations is merely the total of our customers’ 
obligations to the bank in respect of the two items on the other 
side of the balance sheet to which I have already referred. 

Bank property stands on a very conservative valuation at 
{876,000. We are constantly improving and extending our bank- 
ing premises in order that we may serve the public with maximum 
efficiency and provide banking facilities in developing areas. 

The extension of our head office premises, to which I referred a 
year ago, is now in course of erection, and good progress has been 
made. 

Our trustee department shows satisfactory progress both in Man- 
chester and London, and is administering a constantly increas- 
ing number of trusts. Notwithstanding the publicity which has 
from time to time been given to the advantages arising from the 
appointment of a corporate trustce, many people still fail fully to 
realise the service which is available. Our customers and share- 
holders might find it of benefit to seek knowledge of the facilities 
which the bank’s trustee department can offer. 

I desire to refer to a change we have recently made in the scale 
of salaries paid by the bank to its staff. A somewhat lower scale 
for new entrants has been introduced and some modification ha: 
been made in the present scale. The scale salaries apply to the 
early years of service. In no case has there been a ‘‘ cut ’’ in cur- 
rent remuneration. These changes are overdue, but we hesitated to 
make them until it became apparent that we were not likely to 
see a reversion to the high cost of living which existed when the 
old scale was instituted. 

Our shareholders may be assured that the conditions of service 
of the staff is a matter which receives the careful and sympathetic 
attention of the directors of the bank. 

After payment of all expenses, including directors’ fees, and 
after providing for bad and doubtful debts, contingencies, and in- 
come tax (other than income tax on dividend), the net profits 
for the year amount to £418,529. After providing for the divi- 
dend, and making the usual allocations to pensions and annuities 
fund and bank property account, there remains a balance of 
£237,644 to carry forward, which is slightly more than a year ago. 

We propose that the interim payments upon both classes of 
shares shall be repeated, making a total distribution of 16% per 
cent. upon the A shares and 10 per cent. upon the B shares. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
balance sheet. This was seconded and carried. 

Sir Thomas D. Barlow, K.B.E., Sir Kenneth Lee and Sir W. 
Peter Rylands, retiring directors, were re-elected. 

Messrs. Halliday Pearson and Company were reappointed 
auditors. 


Che meeting closed with the usual votes of thanks. 





MORTGAGE COMPANY OF THE RIVER PLATE, 
LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Mortgage Com- 
pany of the River Plate, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, 
in London. 

Mr. James Anderson (the chairman) said the balance-sheet 
showed an exceptionally strong financial position. The assets in 
London had a value of £1,045,000, whereas their liabilities taethe 
public were under £670,000. The Chairman recalled the circum- 
stances which had led to the withdrawal to London of funds 
actually raised for the prosecution of mortgage business in the 
River Plate. Had they continued the early policy of having the 
bulk of their funds in Argentina, the position of the company 
to-day would have been a very difficult one. The policy followed 
had resulted in decreased earnings, but had given them a much 
safer financial position. Out of the total assets of {1,857,000 only 
about 37 per cent. were now in the River Plate. 

The investments in London, which numbered 348, and were of 
4 well-selected character, showed a depreciation of only 8 per 
cent. at the close of the year, as compared with 16} per cent. 
a year ago, and they hoped it would not be long before the depre- 
ciation disappeared altogether. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

















R. H. AND §S. ROGERS, LIMITED 
INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFITS 

The thirty-sixth annual ordinary general meeting of this com- 
pany, was held, on the 3sst uitimo, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr Frank L. Lees (chairman and managing director), in the 
course of his speech, said: The year that has passed has shown a 
more favourable result than its predecessor, but at the same time 
trade is still in a somewhat weak state. ; 

In my speech of last year I said there were signs of increasing 
activity, especially in some of the great industries of this country. 
I am more than pleased to say these few remarks were justified. 

A twelvemonth ago I painted rather a gloomy picture of our 
export trade. I can now introduce a few bright colours into that 
picture, for some of our important markets abroad are becoming 
quite active; in fact, we feel sure that we have now turned the 
corner and are about to reap the reward that comes to all who 
pursue a steady course when surrounded by great and unprecedented 
difficulties. 

Last year I mentioned the introduction of new machinery into 
our factories for the manufacture of our goods. This has been 
adopted all through our London factories and to a modified extent 
in Coleraine and has proved highly satisfactory. I can now make 
another announcement of great importance, and that is your board 
decided last June to install the necessary plant for the production 
of electricity for power and lighting, which will also supply the 
steam for laundry purposes and for heating all the buildings. 

I may say that we had long negotiations with the electricity 
supply company before taking this important step, but in the end 
we decided to take the course we have taken; the saving will be 
considerable. The entire plant is now on our premises and its 
erection is nearly complete, so that it should be in full operation 
about March next. 

The profit shows a decided improvement, the increase being 
almost entirely due to a larger turnover. I regret to say the con- 
tinued smallness of the orders placed by many of our retail friends 
seriously affects the ultimate result. 

We propose, after paying the 5 per cent. preference dividend for 
six months, to pay a further 15 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
which, with the 5 per cent. already paid, makes 10 per cent. for 
the year, an increase of 2} per cent. on last year. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


Anglo-South 
American Bank Ltd 


OLD BROAD STREET EC2 


*The Bank is represented 
by Branches and Affiliated 
Institutions throughout LATIN 
AMERICA and SPAIN and 
affords complete facilities for 
the transaction of 
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every 


banking business. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 






CONTINUED SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


INCREASED NET PROFITS—STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


IMPROVING TRADE CONDITIONS 


MR G. POWYS DEWHURST’S INTERESTING REVIEW 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of Williams Deacon's 
Bank Limited was held on Thursday, January 25, 1934, in the 
board room, Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Mr Gerard Powys Dewhurst (the chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr R. Thorburn) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report 
and statement of accounts, said: —-Gentlemen,—I have received 
apologies for unavoidable absence from our meeting to-day from 
certain members of the board, namely, Mr J. F. W. Deacon, Col. 
Sir Robert Williams and Sir Alan Sykes. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


You will have seen from the report that we have to deplore the 
death during the year of Sir Alexander Kemp Wright. It is hardly 
necessary for me to speak of the position to which Sir Alexander 
had attained in banking circles, but in the short time we had the 
privilege of his attendance here as director, the board and manage- 
ment alike had come to appreciate to the full the value of his 
judgment and experience, and we shall miss him sadly both as 
friend and adviser. 

To fill the vacancy thus caused Mr William Whyte has been 
appointed a director of this bank, and the meeting will be invited 
at a later stage to confirm the appointment, but I should like now, 
on behalf of the board, to offer Mr. Whyte a very hearty welcome, 
feeling sure we shall derive the greatest assistance from his banking 
knowledge and ability. 

Then, too, through the death of Mr Philip Kenyon Wake, an old 
and valued link with Sheffield has been severed, and the loss of his 
services to our advisory board there will be deeply felt. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Taking the remainder of the report, with your permission, as 
read, and turning to the figures of the balance sheet, there is no 
change to record in our capital and reserve fund figures, while our 
deposits, at £33,498,000, show a reduction from last year of some- 
thing under 1 per cent., and our liabilities for acceptances and 
credits opened for our customers are also slightly lower. 

On the other hand, endorsements and other obligations on cus- 
tomers’ account show an increase of {1,268,000, exchange fluctua- 
tions during the year being responsible for this larger volume of 
our forward foreign exchange contracts. 

Turning to the other side of the sheet, our holding of cash at 
£4,189,000 is slightly higher than last year, and at this figure repre- 
sents over 12 per cent. of our deposits. 

Balances with other banks show little change, but compared 
with a year ago we have employed some £700,000 more short 
money on the market. On the other hand, reduced purchases of 
Treasury bills account for the large decrease shown in the next 
item of bills discounted. An increase of nearly half a million in 
our investments in British Government securities, coupled with a 
similar decrease in our advances to customers is once more an ex- 
perience we share with other banks, and it would appear to show 
that any fresh trade requirements due to improvement in indus- 
trial conditions have so far been adequately financed without any 
reversal of the above tendency; in fact, through the recovery of 
trade, bank advances in certain directions have been reduced by 
the disposal of customers’ surplus stocks or replaced by public 
issues. With regard to bank premises, this account after an appro- 
priation from the year’s profits shows a net reduction of over 
£13,000. Our plans at Birchin Lane are now nearly completed, 
and we hope to commence the work of rebuilding our premises 
there during the coming year. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


Dealing now with the figures of profit and loss, our net profit, 
after making the usual provisions, appears at a total of £272,995, 
as compared with £268,005, showing an increase of £4,990. 


This protit, with the balance of £35,197 brought forward from 
last year, gives us a total of £308,192 now to be dealt with. 

After transferring {25,000 to premises account, we are enabled 
to pay a dividend at the rate of 124 per cent. on both our “A” 
and ‘‘B”’ shares and carry forward to next year’s account 
£48,817, as against £35,197 brought in. 

Our report and statement of profit and loss include for the first 
time a reference to the bank’s contribution to the staff pension and 
widows’ and orphans’ funds hitherto included under the heading 
of expenses. 

While the balance sheet figures I have outlined give ample evi- 
dence of the liquid position of the bank, conditions during the 
year, with an extremely low level of money rates and the reduction 
in interest yields due to the conversion operations of the British 
Government, were from a profit-earning point of view definitely 
unfavourable. On the other hand, the steady progress of our 
foreign business has tended to neutralise the adverse factors, and 
we have no reason to be dissatisfied with the results. 


U.S.A.—GOVERNMENT POLICY 


From a banking point of view the upheaval that has occurred 
during the year in the economic structure of the United States of 
America has been of absorbing interest. 

In March last we witnessed a complete breakdown of the Ameri- 
can banking system, when all banks were closed and only re- 
opened largely under Government control. Later, the United States 
abandoned the gold standard and the President took powers to 
devalue the dollar by as much as 50 per cent., which authority, 
within certain limits, has since been exercised. 

In the meantime the deliberations of the World Economic Con- 
ference sitting in London, which were largely concentrated on a 
general scheme for stabilisation of currencies, were rendered un- 
availing through lack of American co-operation, the United States 
Government policy being apparently devoted first and foremost to 
the problem of raising internal prices. 

In this direction an interesting contrast of policy may be 
examined. A series of abundant cotton crops in the Southern 
States had brought the farmer such unremunerative prices that 
the Government has taken over vast quantities of the existing 
stocks of cotton, on the understanding that the farmer materially 
reduces the acreage he will sow this spring. 

On the other hand, a similar problem has been dealt with in 
Australia, where the Government has refused to fix a minimum 
price for wool and the wool-grower, by meeting the market at 
every fall in price, has avoided the accumulation of stocks, thereby 


reaping the benefit of the recent rise in price brought about through 
natural causes. 


CONDITIONS AT HOME 


It is somewhat remarkable that the economic difficulties of the 
United States should have so far caused so few repercussions in 
this country, though until more is known of the President’s aims 
and objective, the fear remains that American policy may even- 
tually force France and the remaining gold countries off the gold 
standard, to be followed by a general competition of all countries 
to depreciate their currencies in order to protect their trade. 

Apart from that, our export trade is still badly hampered by 
currency restrictions, tariffs, quotas, etc., but internally there are 
indications of some improvement. 

We can look forward to the Budget being successfully balanced, 
with the possibility of some reduction in taxation. We can see 
evidence in the railway returns that traffics lost in the early part 
of the year have now been regained, while the figures of unem- 
ployment show a most welcome improvement, but, above, all, the 
year has ended on a note of confidence, which is, after all, the 
first condition of any revival of trade. 


COTTON TRADE 


In any review of the industries of the country it would be diffi- 
cult to point to any improvement, discernible elsewhere, in the 
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sition of the cotton trade. The price-selling agreements recently 
concluded are an important step in the reorganisation of the trade, 
but much more remains to be done before our goods are enabled to 
compete successfully in the markets of the world. 

Exports both of cloth and yarn show a reduction on the year, 
with a consequent increased pressure on the absorbing capacity of 
the home trade. In India, Japanese competition in piece goods 
was experienced with renewed severity, and both Lancashire and 
Indian mills suffered heavily from the increased imports of cheap 
Japanese goods. 

Special tariff arrangements were improvised by the Indian 
Government to deal with the situation, which led to delegations, 
both from this country and Japan, simultaneously proceeding to 
India with the idea of negotiating new trade agreements. It will 
be appreciated that the British members had a very delicate task 
to perform, and the fact that with the goodwill of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association they were able to obtain certain favourable 
undertakings from the Indian Government is greatly to their 
credit. In return for which they have definitely pledged this 
country to increase their imports of Indian-grown cotton, and it 
is much to be hoped that spinners and manufacturers here will do 
their utmost to honour this obligation. 

In the meantime, the Indian Government, faced with the 
Japanese threat of a boycott on Indian-grown cotton, have agreed 
to reduce the duty on Japanese piece goods from 75 per cent. to 
50 per cent., coupling their concession with a considerable reduc- 
tion in the licensed quota of Japanese imports, an arrangement 
which has been received on this side with considerable misgiving. 

Within the trade itself far-reaching proposals have been put 
forward under the authority of the Trades Union Council for the 
setting up of a Control Board to cover every section of the 
industry. 

While dissenting from some of the proposals, employers will, 
I imagine, welcome the suggestion that statutory powers should 
be obtained to enforce wages agreements. 

Finally, during the year under review the cotton trade has been 
remarkably free from strikes or lock-outs arising from labour 
disputes, which were such a disturbing factor in the previous 
twelve months. 


COAL AND IRON INDUSTRIES 


With regard to the coal industry, conditions in the South York- 
shire district served by this bank show a definite improvement. 
Shipments from the North-East Coast to Scandinavian countries 
have been on a much increased scale, while local demand has been 
stimulated by the activity of the neighbouring iron and smelting 
works, this in spite of the quota system, which I understand is 
especially disadvantageous to that district. An outstanding 
feature also has been the installation on a large scale of mechanical 
cutters and conveyors, and, in view of the consequent displacement 
of labour, it is satisfactory to note that the wage list in the district 
has actually increased. 


FURNACES RESTARTED 


Reports from our Sheffield branch on the iron and steel trade 
are also encouraging, the benefit of the import duty imposed in 
1932 having now been fully experienced and the stocks of foreign 
steel largely exhausted. Many turnaces which have been lying idle 
for some time have now been blown in, and the trade of Sheffield 
generally, in its various activities, gives cause for encouragement. 

In conclusion, if we may claim that this revival of trade at home 
is in any way due to the way we have faced up to our financial 
difficulties and set our own house in order, may we not hope that, 
with the lessening of restrictions abroad, the same spirit of de- 
termination may enable us to increase our share in a growing 
international trade. 

Before closing I should wish in your name to offer to the 
executive officers of the bank and the staff generally the best 
thanks of the directors for their services during the year, and 
assure them they are most fully appreciated. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were seconded and carried. 

The retiring directors, Mr. G. P. Dewhurst and Sir E. A. J. 
Johnson-Ferguson, Bart., were re-elected, the appointment of Mr. 
William Whyte to the Board was confirmed, and the auditors, 
Messrs Ashworth Mosley & Co., were reappointed. 





Orders for the publication tn these columns of the reports 
of Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 
Manager of THE Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 





UNITED STATES AND GENERAL TRUST 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


REVENUE AND VALUATION 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the United States 
and General Trust Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 1st 
instant, at the registered office, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., Mr M. Balfour, M.C. (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr H. Carlisle) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said:—Ladies and Gentlemen,—Before making 
any remarks to you, I must allude to the unfortunate absence of 
my colleague, Colonel Peel, who, owing to indisposition, is unable 
to be with us to-day. 

Our revenue again shows a decline from £159,280 18s. 7d. last 
year to £137,933 14s. 6d. this year, equivalent to over £21,000, or 
less than 1 per cent. on the book cost of the investments, and we 
are unable therefore to recommend to you more than a final 
dividend of 3} per cent., making 54 per cent. for the year, leaving 
£27,589 5s. 1d. to carry forward, equivalent to 6.8 per cent. on 
our deferred stock. As there are so many uncertainties as to 
what the company’s income will be for the future we think it 
best not to encroach on this carry-forward, although it represents 
the savings from the revenues of previous years. Our net depre- 
ciation, after deducting reserves and revenue balance, is £271,000, 
equivalent to under Io per cent. on the book cost, but this depre- 
ciation is less important than the shrinkage of revenue, on which 
after all the shareholders depend for their dividend. 

One of the causes of the above shrinkage is the loss in revenue 
from our American investments, on which, up to the time that 
the United States of America departed from the gold standard in 
April last, we drew a substantial exchange profit, which largely 
compensated for the fact that some of those investments were not 
paying at all. Now, owing to the depreciation of the dollar, there 
is a double loss, the sterling value of the dollars remitted not 
producing nearly as much as in the past or as it normally would 
at the par of exchange. In fact, during the past year we have 
lost in income from this source alone over £6,600, compared with 
the previous year. 

Much has been said and written, and there is considerable con- 
fusion of thought, over the economic and monetary experiments 
now being made in the United States of America, and this is 
certainly not the occasion on which to discuss them, beyond 
Saying that in addition to the material loss from which that 
country is suffering there is also the psychology of the American 
mind to be dealt with, and as in fact has been said by others, 
until that can be inspired with a spirit of confidence, which is 
hardly the case at present, the putting into practice of economic 
theories is not likely to be effective. 


PROBLEM OF REINVESTMENT 


It is still impossible to make any reliable forecast as to the 
revenue for the current year, and I do not want to be optimistic 
in the matter, but we have made, and are still making, certain 
changes from non-revenue to revenue-producing investments, in 
order to try and neutralise the company’s declining income as 
much as possible. The problem of reinvestment, however, is a 
serious one. For example, the average rate of interest borne by 
our fixed-interest-bearing capital, debentures and preference stock, 
works out at 4.72 per cent., and to invest at a profit on this is 
by no means an easy matter without taking undesirable risks. 

The yield on investments is low owing to the abundance of 
cheap money and the fact that prices are forced up, because the 
London market is the only one in which investors have any con- 
fidence at present and money is consequently driven into it. 
There are obvious dangers about investing on the American con- 
tinent, owing to the uncertainty of the dollar, and similarly poli- 
tical conditions and chaotic exchanges do not attract money to 
Europe ; so these two fields of investment are largely closed to 
investors. In addition to the above difficulty, some of our high- 
yielding debentures and bonds are still being re-funded on to a 
lower basis, which again adversely affects our income. 

Before concluding my remarks, I should like again to pay a 
tribute to the invaluable services rendered by my colleague, Mr 
Carlisle, and to the work of the staff. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted ; the retiring 
director, Mr H. Carlisle, was re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs 
Price, Waterhouse and Company, were reappointed; and the 


meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors. 
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THE METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


TRIBUTES TO MR FLEMING AND MR VERNET 


MR C. L. DALZIEL’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at the 
company’s offices, Gresham House, 24 Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C. 

Mr Charles L. Dalziel (the chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr H. Carlisle) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said:—Gentlemen,—In addressing you for the 
first time, my opening remarks must be devoted to a subject of 
sadness. I am sure you and we on this side of the table all feel 
the same regret and sorrow at the great loss we have suffered by 
the deaths of Mr Fleming and Mr Vernet, which occurred so 
closely one after the other, in the second six months of last year. 
They were both original directors of this company, which some of 
you may remember was formed in 1899 mainly for the purpose 
of taking over the portfolio of the New Imperial Investment 
Company, Limited. Mr Fleming was chairman of the company 
from the date of its inception until 1931, when his failing strength 
made it necessary for him to hand over to Mr Vernet the extra 
duties and responsibilities attaching to the office. Mr. Vernet 
was then full of vigour and activity, and indeed so continued until 
a tragically short time before his death on November r1th last. 

The whole City mourns the loss of these two men—a loss which 
seems irreparable to those most closely associated with them. In 
the early days of trust companies Mr Fleming made for himself 
a reputation for wise judgment and shrewd foresight, which in- 
creased as the years passed, and his memory will ever be honoured 
by all who were so fortunate as to be associated with him in his 
life's work. When Mr Fleming handed over the reins of office 
to Mr Vernet a continuity of management seemed assured for 
many years in the safe hands of a man of unusual vigour and 
ability, but, alas, he was struck down last October by an illness 
which proved fatal in a tragically sort space of time. For over 
30 years Mr Vernet had worked in real partnership with Mr 
Fleming in the direction of your company’s affairs, and great 
indeed is the loss you have suffered by his death. To the memory 
of these two men we to-day pay our tribute—a tribute of admira- 
tion of the men as men and a tribute of gratitude for their work, 
the result of which lives in the record of success shown by the 
company during the long years of their service to the stockholders. 

I feel sure I am carrying out your wishes when I express to 
Mrs Fleming and Mrs Vernet and their families the deep sympathy 
which you all feel for them in their sad bereavements. 


THE REVENUE 


Let us now turn to a consideration of the accounts of the 
company. The gross revenue for the past year amounted to 
£164,530, as against £195,981 for the previous year—a reduction 
of £31,451, or just 16 per cent. After deduction of the managerial 
charges, income tax, interest on debenture stock and preferred 
stock dividend, there remains a net sum of {£56,590 available for 
dividend on the ordinary stock, as against £78,838—a decrease of 
£22,248. We have thus earned just over 12 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, as against 16,8 per cent. in the previous year. 
We again propose to distribute our earnings and therefore we 
recommend a total dividend of 12 per cent., as against 16 per 
cent., the carry-forward being practically the same at £62,503. 

Last year Mr Vernet told you that the revenue he was then 
dealing with had been swelled by about {£17,000 owing to the 
premium on foreign exchanges. This year the corresponding 
figure is £7,000. The further defaults which we have suffered 
during the past year were, to some extent, not unforeseen, but 
others were not anticipated. For the year 1934 we have made 
an estimate which reveals a further drop in revenue. In making 
our calculations we have, of course, assumed a dollar sterling 
exchange rate very different from the average rate of last year. 
It is, as you all know, impossible to estimate our revenue with 
the accuracy to which we were accustomed up to a few years 
ago, but, after scrutinising in detail our estimate for the current 
year, I feel that the figure we have reported to the board is 
more likely to be a real figure than has been the case since the 
end of 1930. In other words, I think we are beginning to be able 
to *‘ see bottom "’ and so I have some hope that next year we shall 
be able to feel that we have ‘‘ reached bottom.”’ Apart from loss of 


revenue owing to some of our debtors being unable to pay, we are 
suffering all the time owing to others doing well and being able 
either to repay debenture debt out of their accumulated reserves 
or to refund their present debt on a much lower basis of interest. 
During this past year we had over £126,000 of high interest bear- 
ing investments repaid to us in this way which we could only 
reinvest on a considerably lower yield basis. In connection with 
this problem of securing an adequate return on new investments 
I might just draw to your attention the comparatively comfort- 
able capitalisation of this company in that the debenture stock 
carries 4 per cent. interest and the preferred stock a 4} per cent. 
dividend, or an average rate of £4 3s. 4d. per cent. for the total 
of our fixed interest bearing capital. 


VALUATION OF THE INVESTMENTS 


There is little change this year in the valuation of our invest- 
ments, the depreciation being £410,000, or slightly over 12} per 
cent., as against £436,000 last year. This improvement may seem 
small to some of you, but the fall in the American dollar from 
$3.33 to the £ to $5.15 to the £ has cost our valuation figure 
approximately £170,000, and as over 82 per cent. of our American 
dollar investments are fixed interest bearing securities, we have 
got only small benefit from the rise in currency quotations for 
equity or common stocks. 

As compared with a year ago, it is difficult to see any improve- 
ment in South America. The Argentine seems to be reasonably 
quiet politically, but economically the country is still suffering 
from the low world price of grains, and the credit balance on her 
foreign trade has fallen considerably during the year. 


CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Regarding the United States, I hesitate to say almost anything. 
But this I can say—to-day there is throughout the country a 
feeling of hope and a certain degree of returning confidence, 
whereas a year ago there was an almost unanimous fear of im- 
pending calamity. President Rovosevelt has been the source of 
inspiration, and he has the support of the vast majority of his 
countrymen. It is difficult to see that he has so far been very 
successful in his efforts to raise his internal level of prices, but I 
hope he will succeed, as if he does not, and if, on the other hand, 
he does succeed in keeping down the exchange value of the dollar, 
the result logically would not seem to help towards a recovery in 
world prices. His recent message to Congress on the requirements 
of the Federal Government indicates a huge deficit for the two 
years to June, 1935, and his programme of expenditure in the 
immediate future runs into many thousands of millions of dollars. 
This huge expenditure of Government money must have a stimu- 
lating effect on the internal trade of the country, but the after 
effects are difficult to forecast. In this country things are better 
—but we must have an improvement in international trade before 
we are out of the wood. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS TO THE DIRECTORATE 


The new appointments to the directorate were published when 
they were made and resolutions of confirmation will presently be 
submitted to you. To succeed Mr Fleming, his son, Mr Philip 
Fleming, was elected in August last, and I am sure you will all 
give him a warm welcome, not only because of his experience and 
knowledge in the investment business, but also because of the 
honoured name he bears. After Mr Vernet’s death I was invited 
to fill that vacancy and at the same time, with my whole-hearted 
approval, Mr Archibald Auldjo Jamieson was appointed as an 
additional director. Mr Jamieson, as you know, has been 4 
partner in the firm of Robert Fleming and Company for some 
years and kis rating in the City is well known to all of you. 

It is in no light-hearted spirit that I have agreed to my 
colleague’s request that I should assume the duties and respon- 
sibilities attaching to the chair. I know, however, that I shall 
have their whole-hearted support, and I venture to hope I shall 
also have yours. 

3efore I submit the resolution for the adoption of the report, 
I would like to express to Mr Carlisle my thanks for the welcome 
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he has extended to me. In Mr Carlisle you have an asset the 
yalue of which does not depreciate in times of trouble, and I 
jook forward with real pleasure to my closer association with him. 

I now beg to propose:—‘‘ That the report and accounts, as 

resented, be and they are hereby received, approved and adopted, 
and that dividends of {2 5s. per cent., less income tax, on the 
preferred stock, making with the interim dividend 44 per cent. 
for the year, and £7 per cent., less income tax, on the ordinary 
stock, making with the interim dividend 12 per cent. for the 
year ended January 1, 1934, be and the same are hereby 
declared.”’ 

Mr Philip Fleming seconded the resolution, which was carried 
ynanimously. 

On the motion of Viscount St. Davids, Mr Charles L. Dalziel, 
Mr Philip Fleming, and Mr A. A. Jamieson were re-elected 
directors, and the retiring director, Viscount St. Davids, was also 
re-elected. 

The auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company, 
having been reappointed, a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff concluded the proceedings. 


UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA) RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


DIVIDENDS RESUMED 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the United Serdang 
(Sumatra) Rubber Plantations Limited was held on the 31st ultimo, 
at 2-4 Idol Lane, London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller (chairman of the company), in the course of 
his speech, said : The fact that we are able to re-enter the dividend 
list is a cause of considerable satisfaction to us and, we hope, to 
you also. As you know, the majority of rubber producers have 
met the depression by increasing their crops, whereas our aim has 
been to produce a small crop as economically as possible, and we are 
well satisfied with the results of our conservatism. Last year’s 
crop was some 400,000 Ib. greater than in the previous year. This 
larger crop was secured by an average of nearly 100 fewer tappers 
than in the year before, so that the daily collection of each one shows 
a distinct improvement, owing to the better tree yields, and we thus 
have the benefit of lower tapping costs. 

The price realised for our crop shows a gratifying improvement 
of over 1d. per lb. compared with the previous year, but those of 
you who follow the market will appreciate that the advance which 
has taken place is based, very largely, on the expectation that, at 
long last, a comprehensive international agreement will be arrived 
at for regulating the exports of rubber to the needs of the market 
from time to time. 

World stocks show an increase of nearly 50,000 tons during the 
year, and, excluding stocks on estates, were at December 31, 1933, 
approximately equal to 10} months’ absorption. Actual events of 
the past two years have definitely dispelled any idea that the policy 
of *‘ laissez faire’ or ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,” if allowed free 
play, would provide a happy solution for the troubles with which 
this industry is beset. It is most essential from the point of view 
of the whole rubber-growing industry, of the countries in which it is 
carried on, and of consumers, both present and future, that the 
efforts which are now being made to bring about the orderly regula- 
tion of rubber supplies on an international basis should be successful. 
Delay is irksome, but where so much is at stake “ festina lente ”’ 
must be the watchwords. 

The report and accounts were unanimously approved, new articles 
of association were adopted, and a dividend of 3 per cent., less 
income tax, was declared. 








OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 
To Publisher, ‘* Economist Newspaper Ltd.,” 


8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4, 

In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide tc become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
No charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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HUNGARIAN COMMERCIAL BANK OF PEST 


The balance sheet for the year 1933—as approved by the board 
of directors in their meeting held on January 22nd, with Mr Philip 
Weiss in the chair—shows a net profit of P. 3,357,162.49, against 
P. 4,546,817.71 in the previous year. Including the profit brought 
forward from 1032, the total profit amounts to P. 4,686,746.94, 
whereas last year’s aggregate profit was P. 5,544,188.52. Follow- 
ing an old practice, profits on several transactions already defi- 
nitely concluded will be accounted for at a later date. 

The board of directors will move a resolution to the 92nd 
ordinary general meeting of the shareholders, to be held on Feb- 
ruary 6th, to allocate P. 1,500,o0oo—for the payment of a dividend 
of P. 3 per share (last year P. 4) further to add P. 1,000,000 to the 
ordinary reserve fund, same as last year, and P. 200,000 to the 
bank’s premises depreciation reserve. The benevolent funds of 
the staff are to receive P. 60,000, as last year, and P. 1,356,044.19 
are to be carried forward to 1934, against P. 1,329,584.45 in 
1932. 

The board of directors will also recommend to the general meet- 
ing to resolve the fusion with the Hungarian Local Railway Com- 
pany, Limited. About 95 per cent. of the 200,000 shares of this 
company are already held in the portfolio of the bank. By adopt- 
ing this resolution the bank is following the intentions of the Gov- 
ernment to promote the amalgamation of joint stock companies 
and will also reduce overhead expenses. As to the assumption of 
the interest and sinking fund service of the outstanding bonds 
issued by the Hungarian Local Railway Company, Limited, and 
concerning the purchase respectively the exchange into shares of 
the bank of the shares owned by the minority at fair and reason- 
able terms proper proposals will be made by the board of directors 
to the general meeting. 

The different items of the balance sheet for 1933 compare with 
the figures of 1932 as follows: — 

The net profit for the year 1933 decreased against the previous 
year by about 26 per cent. The earnings on interest account and 
the yield of the securities of the bank are about P. 453,000, and 
the income of the real estates by about P. 56,000 less than in 
1932. It must be mentioned that the net income of the real 
estates is about 5} per cent. of their book value, less the real 
estate depreciation reserve. The decrease on these items is partly 
set off by higher earnings for commissions on Stock Exchange and 
foreign exchange transactions and for sundry other profits, which 
together show an approximate increase of P. 376,000. About 
P.330,000 have been saved on salaries and different expenses. On 
the other hand, taxes and dues paid to the Treasury increased by 
about P.515,000 (total for 1933 P. 2,148,051, against P. 1,632,950 
in 1932). The corporation tax having been raised during the year 
exceeds by about P. 240,000 the sum paid in 1932. A surtax of 
20 por cent. on this tax imposed for the relief of the distressed has 
been about P. 55,000, and the tax levied for farmers’ relief about 
P.133,000 more than last year. There has been also a considerable 
rise in the surtax for the relief of the distressed and of war 
invalids imposed on the salaries of the staff. The aggregate amount 
of taxes and dues paid by the bank to the Treasury is about 62 per 
cent. of the net profit for the year 1933. In addition to the 
hidden reserves created as usually on the item of sundry debtors an 
amount of P. 2,074,089 has been written off, making provision also 
for all doubtful debts. 

Deposits on savings accounts decreased by about P. 1,957,000 
and deposits on current accounts by approximately P. 10,826,000. 
The two items aggregate P. 280,543,711, against P. 302,326,658 in 
1932 and show a total decrease of P. 12,782,947. ‘Ihe considerable 
decline of the deposits on current accounts is due to the circum- 
stance that large sums of deposits of foreign banks and bankers 
had been withdrawn and utilised with the permission of the 
National Bank of Hungary. The liabilities of the bank for guar- 
antees decreased to P. 22,939,762. Of this amount P. 12,144,775 
represent guarantees undertaken for credits granted under the 
guarantee of the Hungarian Government by foreign banks to Hun- 
garian agricultural and industrial companies of good standing. 

Cash in hand and deposits with banks and bankers {fell from 
P. 51,596,970 to P. 42,617,928. The decline is mainly due to the 
withdrawal of deposits referred to above. There has been a slight 
increase in the item of debtors (from P. 105,061,958 to 
P.106,639,518), whereas bills discounted show an insignificant de- 
cline (from P. 144,455,563 to P. 141,899,206). 

The valuation of the securities has been made in accordance with 
our time-honoured conservative principles, the depreciation of 
their prices respectively, their value having been fully considered. 
The aggregate amount of Government bonds, public loans and 
other securities is P. 18,622,440, against P. 17,277,998 last year. 
The increase of P. 1,344,442 is due to the subscription of Treasury 
bills. The book value of our participations in banks and other 
undertakings figures in the balance sheet with P. 32,527,443 
(P. 2,714,023 less than it was last year). 
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The figures of the turnover are without exception smaller than 
last year. The total turnover calculated on one side of the general 
ledger was P. 8,695,007,000 in 1932, while in 1933 it amounted to 
P. 8,442,271,000. The turnover decreased in the cash department 
from P. 3,316,307,000 to P. 3,117,435,000, in the deposits depart- 
ment from P. 2,506,040,000 to P. 2,273,483,000, and of the 
foreign exchange department from P._ 1,381,298,000 to 
P. 923,079,000. We cannot refrain, however, from pointing out 
that the turnover declined to a considerably smaller extent than 
in 1932 against 1931. The decrease of the total turnover has been 
this year 3 per cent. (in 1932 32 per cent.), the turnover of the 
cash department 6 per cent. (in 1932 13 per cent.), of the deposits 
department 9 per cent. (in 1932 20 per cent.), and on the foreign 
exchange department 33 per cent. (in 1932 72 per cent.). 





F. W. WOOLWORTH AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth 
and Company, Limited, was held, on the 26th ultimo, at the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 

Mr W. L. Stephenson (chairman and managing director) pre- 
sided, and, in the course of his remarks, said: —During the year 
43 new stores were opened. These, of course, are mostly in quite 
small towns, as we are already well represented in the larger 
centres. The company is now operating a total of 529 branches. 

As to the present year 1934, to prophesy is dangerous, but I 
cannot help expressing the conviction that at long last there is 
being reflected in your business the glow of genuine warmth of 
returning prosperity to this country, but it is a gentle heat only, 
and lasting prosperity cannot be attained unless there is an 
increase and continuance of effort in every direction. There has 
to be a steady and constant building up of self-reliance and a 
sturdy ability to take care of ourselves until we have gained such 
inward strength as will stamp out external dealings and relations 
as those of a strong and confident people. 

Internal strength and resources we have, and I can safely say 
that the general improvement in trade which we enjoyed in the 
latter part of last year, and is continuing so far into the present 
year, will be a tonic and an urge to greater effort and efficiency in 
the operation of your business. 

Will you please now turn to the report. Including the amount 
brought in from last year we have a total of £8,082,111 4s. 4d., 
from which appropriations amounting to {2,186,185 os. 6d. have 
been made by your directors for dividends and for the provision 
for taxation to date. This leaves a balance of £5,895,926 3s. 10d. 
available, and your board now recommend as in the previous year 
an allocation of £50,000 to be applied to reserve for freehold 
buildings ; £10,000 to be transferred to reserve for Staff Benevolent 
Fund, and the payment on February ist of a final dividend of 
2s. 6d. per share, less income tax, making with the one already 
paid 4s. per share, on the 15,000,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each, 
amounting to £1,406,250. These appropriations will leave a 
balance to be carried forward of £4,429,676 3s. 10d. 

Of the year’s earnings, after providing for the preference share 
dividend, the recommendation just made means that roughly 71 
per cent. of such earnings shall be paid in dividends. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





REPORTS AND NOTICES 
GOVERNMENT, &c. 


ARGENTINE CEDULAS 6 PER CENT. (ALL SERIES.).—Holders of 
bonds, which under a recent conversion scheme have to go forward 
to Argentina for exchange, are notified that bonds passed to the 
Banco Espafiol del Rio de la Plata, 7 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3, 
can, under arrangements now concluded, be sent forward without 
the necessity of insurance on the outward journey, and the con- 
siderable expense for insurance, which would otherwise be necessary, 


saved. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION.—United States Steel 
Corporation declared an unchanged quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
per share on the 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock. For the 
fourth quarter the corporation reports a net loss of $7,945,000 
(£1,589,000), as against $16,729,000 (43,346,000) for the last quarter 
of 1932. Net loss for 1933 totals approximately $36,020,000 
(£7,200,000). This compares with $71,175,000 (£14,235,000) for 
1932. Operations for the fourth quarter, based upon shipments of 
finished steel products, were at 23 per cent. of capacity, or less 
than in the third quarter of 1933. 


THE CHISWICK ELECTRICITY SUPPLY CORPORATION, LTD.—The 
Chiswick Local Authority has served the company with notice of 
their intention to exercise the powers conferred upon them to 
purchase the Chiswick area of this company’s undertaking on 
July 25th next, the purchase price to be determined, failing agree- 
ment, by arbitration. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended January 27 
1934, amounted to £23,751,000 against ordinary expenditure of 


£12.744,000. 


After allowing for a decrease in Exchequer Balances 


of £291,226, the operations for the week, as shown \clow, decreased 
the Nationa! Debt by £11,159,000 to approximately £8,115 millions,* 


TeRRUTY BER...0..0ccccercccccesces 


P.O. & Teleg. Cap. Expdtre. ... 


(000’s omitted.) 





£ 
-«» — 11,759 | Public Department Advances... + §, 
= 250 | National Savings Certificates + 3% 
— 12,009 + 8% 


* Including £200 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund and 
Borrowing for Statutory Sinking Funds 


A complete analysis of the approximate position of the Nationa 


Debt at December 31, 


January 6, 1934. 





REVENUE 
AND OTHER RECEIPTS 











ORDINARY REVENUE. 
Inland Revenue— 

Income Tax 

Sur-tax, including Arrears 


of Super-Tax ........ 
Estate, etc., Duties .. 
Stamps 
Excess Profits Duty and 
Corporation Profits Tax.. 
Land Tax and Mineral 
Rights Duty ...........+0+. 





Total Inland Revenue ...... 


Customs and Excise— 
GDGIES cccoccoesssavecscosoqnce 
ED  wevuessasevetbemenes 


Total Customs and Excise 


Motor Vehicle 

chequer Share) .............+. 
Post Office (Net Receipt). 
Crown Lands 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous Receipts......... 


Duties (Ex- 





Total Ordinary Revenue 


SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE. 
ee 
Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 
tioned to Road Fund 


Total Self-Balancing Revenue 














1933, appeared in the Economist fo: 
Total Receipts into the Exchequer 
Estimate 
for the | April, | Aprill, | Week | Week 
1933-34 | 1933, to | 1932,to | ended | ended 
” Jan. 27, Jan. 28, | Jan. 27, | Jan. 28, 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
£ £ £ £ £ 
228,750,000} 116,983,000) 127,199,000] 13,105,000] 15,676,000 


51,000,000] 26,050,000} 29,480,000} 2,330,000} 2,330,000 
74,750,000} 71,980,000) 61,720,000) 1,340,000) 1,450,000 


20,400,000) 15,620,000} 12,570,000; 350,000) 580,000 
2,200,000 
800,000 340,000 320,000 50,000 50,000 





377,900,000 | 230,973,000) 231,289,000) 17,175,000) 20,086,000 


167,965,000) 1 47,572,000) 138,814,000 


3,964,000] 3,350,000 
101,182,000] 91,222,000] 103,815,000 


622,000} 767,000 











269, 147,000}238,794,000/242,629,000] 4,586,000) 4,117,000 
5,000,000} 4,593,000} 5,553,000) 1,217,000) 1,383,000 
11,700,000} 14,150,000} 11,600,000} 550,000) Dr100,000 
1,230,000} 1,100,000} 1,150,000} 190,000) 180,000 
3,800,000} 4,508,622] 4,743,004 a 3,675 
30,000,000} 21,507,030) 14,520,735 33,482 194,584 





698,777 ,000|515,625,652)/51 1,484,739 /23,751,482|25,864,259 








59,439,000} 46,400,000] 47,050,000] 1,600,000} 1,700,000 


24,100,000] 23,979,000] 21,261,000} 6,084,000] 5,209,000 


83,539,000} 70,379,000) 68,311,000 


| 7,684,000] 6,909,000 




















NONE  cctinsccnsensteaeneanees 586,004,652 579,795,739 31,495,482 32,773,298 
i aI lara lie eeemaainnnan manana 
: Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
Estimate S 
for the year to meet payments 
. wer 1933-34 
EXPENDITURE ee 
AND OTHER IssSUES cet April 1, April 1, Week Week 
_— . wt 1933, to 1932, to ended ended 
‘Gra ay, Jan. 27, | Jan. 28, | Jan. 27, | Jan. 28, 
—_ 1934 1933 1934 1933 
ORDINARY £ £ £ £ £ 
EXPENDITURE. 
Interest and Management of 
National Debt. ............++- 224,000,000) 191,837,537|245,407,709] 238,244) 298,833 
Payments to Northern Ireland 
INDIE .ssrarscnseascchsinne 6,750,000] 4,728,741] 4,960,684) 360,655] 387,797 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 
VICOB cocccccccccccccccccccoccess 3,550,000} 3,111,478) 2,375,111 38,809 36,974 
DED sscitiinenenngniinntens 234,300,000) 199,677,756) 252,743,504) 637,708 723,604 
Total Supply Services 


(excluding Post Office) 


Total Ordinary Expendi- 
ture 


SELF-BALANCING 


Total Self-Balancing Ex- 
penditure 


Total Ordinary and Self- 
BalancingExpenditure 


New Sinking Fund (1928) ... 


Total (including New 
Sinking Fund) 
Payments to U.S.A. Govera- 
ment 


464 ,245,000|366,719,576/362,452,765) 12,106,000 11,654,000 


—— 


698,545,000|566,397,332|61 5,196,269] 12,743,708) 12,377,604 


—— 





1 ,700,000 
5,209,000 
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59,439,000] 46,400,000] 47,050,000) 1,600,000 
24,100,000} 23,979,000} 21,261,000} 6,084,000 


6,909,000 


——— 


83,539,000} 70,379,000} 68,311,000] 7,684,000 


782,084 ,000|636,776,332|683,507,269/20,427,708 19,286,604 





14,891,209 


636,776,332|698,398,478)| 20,427,708} 19,421,604 
3,304,300] 28,956,349 s 
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ones The aggregate revenue and expenditure to JANUARY 27, 1934, BANKING DEPARTMENT 
~ | jsshown below :— £ £ 
‘ Proprietors’ Capital ..........00. 14,553,000 | Government Securiti 
SLC, f FinanciaAL YEAR, 1933-34, Aprit 1, 1933, To JANUARY 27, 1934 |e innalemnannnenati 3'579,694 | Other — en 
: Public Deposits® ...........cccceee 25,154,293 | Discounts and 
a (000’s omitted) Other Deposits :— Advances... £8,178,324 
<a £ £ Bankers ......... £100,593,585 Securities ... £11,318,082 
A iicaiiniaie aici 566,907 | Revenue .........ecsessessesseseneeneees 515,626 Other Accounts =| 57,008,988 ———— 
eee 2'994 é TOU ADO SED | NON60 d..-0cecenceccasesceceseocee 84,240,881 
Goose incresss in borzow- t 7-day and other Bills ............ 913 | Gold and Silver Coin ......... 893,297 
ps sdconepacsiganebescie . 253,016 aAi ans 18) 688 453 
ry 2, —. ‘ £181,688,453 £181,688, 453 
ure of Exchange Equalisa- * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt and 
tion Fund ..........+. 000 Dividend Accounts 
lances ¢New Sinking Fund .. 5,239 
reased ———— Amount Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
a eaieciaii 205,238 ~ Both Departments | Jan. 31,1934 | Last Week Last Year 
566,397 $66,397 
¢ Authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory Note circulation 366 if f 5 f 
ae 366,661,673 + 2,448,884 + 9,351,858 
. &, Sinking Funds in 1933 by borrowing. Public deposits -.. ERAS 125,154,293 +4 12338838 | — 17,090,820 
1} ankers’ GepositS ......2..-0--ceeeeeeeees 00,593,585 — 17,466,504 + 32,831,597 
3% POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Mepemens Other avers LEE 37,806,968 + 900,815 + 2,628,442 
+ : g : week en SONNET TEED cccccccsescacecccseccesorse 913 - 251 _ 1,097 
5% Ways and Means Advances Out- Jan. 28,’33 Mar %, 33 Jan. 27,'34 Jan. 27, '34 Total. outside liabilities ‘ 530,217,432 ~ 1,778,218 + 27,719,980 
d ; —, eesti £ £ OEE 18,132,694 + 15,171 _ 3,290 
Advances by Public Departments. 22,865,000 34,550,000  32.750,000 + 500,000 — Government debt and securities ~ 332,873,407 | — 1,433,022 | — 22,815,573 
a, 2.750, 000 + Government debt and securities ...... 32,873, — 1,433,022 — 22,815,573 
—— Treasury Bills outstanding ......... 889,840,000 775,905,000 893,020,000° — 11,755,000 ae and advanceS........+..000+- 8,178,324 + 80,384 — 3,764,684 
t fo 4 —<—<——$ ——————_ — — OF SECUFILIES ...........ccccseceeeresees 11,959,042 — 491,522 — 10,205;257 
st fo: Total Floating Debt ............... 912,705,000 810,455,000 925,770,000 —11,255,000 Silver coin in issue department ...... 3,543,502 7,281 _ 172,118 
“tetas £9,000, ae proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the Coin and bullion (bank's reserves) ... 191 795 ‘851 7 73,832 + 64,674,322 
period of the account. eee a ee ee 
——— Reserve of notes and coin in bankin, 
TRE MC co recess 85 134,178 — 2,375,052 + 40,322,464 
quer ASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER Proportion of reserve to outside lias |_—————_—_|________—_ ea, 
Tenders for £35,000,000 in Treasury Bills were opened on — 
= peaees 26, 1934, and the total amount applied for was £71,950,000. ) ee a 2-0% ~— O-1% + 21-2% 
Jan. 28, enders were accepted for Treasury Bills at three months, dated (b) Gold stocks to deposits and . is 
1933’ §| Monday at £99 15s. 7d., above in full. Tuesday to Saturday at OEE) ~. rs + O88 + 2 
_____- § £99 15s. 6d., about 70 per cent., and above in full. The average 
‘ rate per cent. was 18s.1-41d. The amount allotted was £35,000,000. (000’s omitted) 
weal The following table shows the weekly record at various dates :— Issue Department Banking Department pe 
? / TOF ji 
Date 4 ; 2 
Amount Total Amount Average Notes Circula- Public Bankers’ Other et of s 
——_ Date Offered Applications Allotted Rate % Issued tion Deposits | Deposits | Deposits — a2 
"580,000 
1933 £ £ £ £ £ £ % 
fenvary 1 a 40,060,000 50,845,000 $8,066,000 § 3 . Paae Pere ee ee Se eee a 2 
50,000 APT ...esssseeesssceenneees 45,000,000 | 61,860,000 | 43,950,000 | 2 3 3-73 50.72 382.075 3735 3.72 ; 
fy 1 esceeseneeneeseene 45,000,000 | 59,945,000 | 45,000,000 | 0 16 11-82 me 2) ee | eee | eee | vu — on : 
1,086,000 | MRtober Pecarrtonanennen 55,000,000 | 100,325,000 | 50,000,000 | 0 16 11-24 "17 | 450,818 | 365/833 19.366 | 114,981 37,108 Nil. 2 
, 24 | 450,818 | 364.213 12,815 | 118,060 36,906 Nil 2 
co cesrceeniecie 45,000,000 73,830,000 45,000,000 0 16 10-84 : ‘ 366,66: 25, 593 i ‘ 
ee oT } senereensoneeene 43 000000 (S300 00 £2.000000 0 10 4:38 » 31 | 450,902 | 366,662 25,159 | 100,593 37,807 85 in 2 
767,000 + eeneeeeoccesceseoces Ne s e | eo ie . 000’s omitted 
2 December 8 ...eesesseeseee 50,000,000 | 67,000,000 | 50,000,000 1 0 7-09 ( ) 
117.000 | December 15 ........cese000 50,000,000 | 79,370,000 | 47,000,000 1 3 10-66 Issue Department | Both Depts Banking Departme 
eee December 22 ......seeceeees 45,000,000 | 63,020,000 | 45,000,000 1 211-46 cenemvapolinane bie. a - 
December 29 ......:sseeeeee 45,000,000 | 91,465,000 | 40,000,000 | 019 4-05 aa calll iia ai Gold Coin | ¢ Dis- 
383,000 a ovt. er xovt. Other Reserve and 
100,000 35,000,000 | 76,260,000 | 90,000,000 | 0 18 11-5 Debt and | Securi- | 2M Reserve | Securi- | Vavans > | oe. 
180,000 soaenase en.e7e ate snaeeeee 0 16 11-69 Securities ties Ratio ties ces " ties portion ” 
3,675 .000 | ’ OL 000,000 018 2-05 
194584 35,000,000 | 71,950,000 | 35,000,000 | 018 1-41 
seinen 1933 £ £ | £ % £ £ £ £ 9 
5 864,259 Dec. 27 254,208 | 2,250 | 191,687 | 3423] 88,037 | 16,756 | 13,395 | 59,705 373 
A 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES Jan. 3) 254,377 | 2,087 | 191,644 | 35 | 89,882 | 25,560 | 13,998 | 69,569 |38 
» 10] 255,327 | 1,132 | 191,696 | 35 | 91,177 | 8,308 | 13,866 | 78,500 |45 
700,000 Total Sales of Savings Certificates oe | Value w Wi) Zesra | co |ioreat | se] 28703 | S006 | 11800 | $2800 [saz 
; 209,000 ;, 31] 255,815 641 | 191/796 | 36'3| 77,058 | 8.178 | 11/318 | 85,134 152. 
3,909,000 | Week ended January 6, 1934 773.231 efi F N 
Oe Ree 18.585 
os Week ended Sonu BIE cccccnceccnnssnnesceecnsect 866,555 693,244 BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
2,773,259 | February, 1916, to January 6, 1934 ........se.e0000 1,172,479,647 923,593,468 LONDON 
— . (000’s omitted) 
At the end of November, 1933, the amount remaining to the credit 
me a aaa in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was | Town | Metropoutan| Country | Total 
1934 £ £ £ £ 
Week January 1 to January 17... 1,677,694 100,186 172,096 
cq | SUUSESSSHSSSSSSSGASSASGSSGSSGGSAGGGHAGHT — Week ended Jauvary 24... sase0a| 34459 | 55.824 | 638.887 
28, Week ended January 31 ...... : 
‘ie’ | 8 The (EAN ACCIDENT and GUARANTEE Benn nn | ee 
a Total to date, 1934 ..........0004 2,847,614 167,932 281,867 | 3,297,413 
qumaun CORPORATION, Limited a Total to date, 1933 .............. 2,457,100 157,702 256,355 | 2,871,157 
F . I ae + ’ + 10,230] + 25,512 | + 426,256 
3 Accidents and Iliness oo {| = “Ts'o | = ‘ove | = toro | = a's 
| Employers’ Liability Fidelity Guarantees | @ 30 5 : 1 
203883 | & Total for year 1933............... 27,714,480 1,656,675 | 2,766,471 | 32,137,626 
’ Burglary Fire Motor Cars Public Liability a po 27,833,633 1,610,407 2,667,919 | $2,111,959 
387,797 Inspection and Insurance of Boilers Engines,| fF _ Increase or decrease in 1933 {| — M9193 | + 46,268) + 98,552 | + 25,667 
5 Electrical Plant and Lifts ol eS See eee ee 
36,974 Executorships and Trusteeships o 
0] 
723,604 a Head Office: 36-44 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. A PROVINCIAL 
6400 | BXECIEEESEEEEEOSEoEEoEeeeeeseeeseeeeeoeee = ——————  — 0vsomitted) 
' Aggres,at 
2,377,604 Week ended Month of Dx ‘ ets, a" 
January 27 SODtD OF LECeMmnGE January | to 
THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE is 
y 27 
700,00 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | Inc Or | 1933 | 1934 
a BANK OF ENGLAND No. of working days ... t ? 25 24 % 
3,909,000 ' . £ h £ £ £ 
909; BIRMINGHAM......... | 1,933 | 2,010 | 9,680 | 10,082] + 4-1] 9,945 ; 
aa Return for Week ended Wednesday, January 31st, 1934 BRADFORD vine, | 986} 1419 | 3,394] 4,319 | 427-2] 3.136 4828 
RISTOL .............-. | 866] 1,073] 4,768] 4,531 | — 4-9] 3,913 , 
286,604 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 3 | 475 "366 | 21.019 
; DUBLIN vossssesveeronee 4,483 | 4,751 a a as 21,366 | 21,019 
estes ’ 
: £ £ HULL . acne a 748 | 2,905] 2992} + 2-9] 3:245| 31444 
Bs. Notes Issued :— Governmer.t Debt ........... 11,015,100 LEEDS .. ssveeeee | 1,034 | 1,052 3,543 | 3,251 | — 8-2 4,302 4603 
In Circulation  ......ccccsseesses 366,661,673 | Other Government Securities 244,800,438 LEICESTER . sees 579 5386 2,581 | 2,672 | + 3-5 2,744 2,736 
In Banking Department ...... 84,240,881 | Other Securities .............. '96 LIVERPOOL .. 5,316 | 6,095 | 23,892 | 23,571 | — 1-3 | 21,933 | 24,745 
5 421,604 P .» 640,960 re 1.933 | 24,745 
/ a 3,543,502 MANCHESTER.......... | 8,882 | 9,443 | 40,806 | 39,052 | — 4-2 | 38,550 | 40,207 
; ania NEWCASTLE ... 1,635 | 1,596 6,376 | 6,347 | — 0-4 6,038 6,139 
a Amount of Fiduciary Issue... 260,000 000 NOTTINGHAM......... 350 362 1,839 | 1,817 | — 1-1 1,806 2,023 
9 421,604 Gold Coin and Bullion ...... 190,902,554 SHEFFIELD ............ 599 753 3,169 | 3,309 | + 4-4 3,334 3,645 
450,902,554 450,902,554 CC. 27, 1355 29,888 | 102.953 |101,943| — 0-9 120,312 128,272 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. appeared in the 
Economist tor September 10, °32. Chile, in August 12. Deomark, in November 11, 
Roumania. Egypt, in December 30. Bulgaria, in Janoarv 6. Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements in January 13. Lithuania, in January 20. Canada, Federal 
—— pee Portugal, Greece, Estonia, Latvia, Danzig, The Reichsbank, 

anuary 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS—In $'s (000's omitted) 






































Feb. 2, | Jan. 11, 4 Jan. 18, Jan. 25, | Feb. 1, 1, 
RESOURCES 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold held = exclusively 

against Federal Reserve 

TE. cxsveneunsaneuscsongsees ove 2,644,859 | 2,611 290 | 2,585,170 | 3,513,880 
Total gold reserve ...... 3,255,170 |3,566,290 | 3,560,300 | 3,599,960 | 3,792,090 
Reserves other than gold . 201,410 250,610 244.870 248,160 234,850 
Total bills discounted......... 268 690 | 103,690 101,310 97,230 82,730 
Bills bought in open market 31,340 | 113,210 111,940 111,940 111,400 
Total bills on hand ......... 300 030 | 216,900 213,250 201,360 194,130 
Total U.S. Govt. securities . 1,763,610 |2,431,750 | 2,421,790 | 2.431,740 | 2,433,970 
Total bills and securities .... 2,067,060 |2,650,119 | 2,646,460 | 2,634,390 | 2,629,390 
Total resources........... sseeeee | 6,048,980 |7,028,570 | 7,077,980 | 7,030,020 | 6,988,700 

LiaBiLitiEes 
Federal Reserve notes in 

actual circulation............. | 2,729,970 |2,998,760 | 2,959,560 | 2,931,360 | 2,926,240 
Federal Reserve Bank 

notes in circulation ...... 205,190 204,540 203,180 203,060 
Deposits— Memberhank—+e- 

Serve account ............... 2,437,700 |2,776,860 | 2.788.070 | 2,850,960 | 2,651,940 
Government deposits ...... 36,520 58,290 105,360 65,240 241,860 
IRIS. ca cocscscscenscos 2,539,740 |3,007,140 | 3,036,890 | 3,053,020 | 3,035,030 
Capital paid in and surplus... 429.800 | 293,270 283 460 283,780 28,740 
Total liabilities.................. 6,048,980 {7,028,570 | 7,077,980 | 7,030,020 | 6,988,700 
Ratio of total reserves to 

deposit and Federal 

Reserve note liabilities 

TE niin cseninkirnneetl €5-6% | 863:6% | 63-5% 63-6% 63.6% 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK—In $’s (000’s omitted) 

Feb. 2, Jan. 18, Jan. 25, Feb. 1, 

1933 1934 1944 1934 1934 
Total gold reserves ...........- 965,310 | 956.570 959,990 932,020 966 240 
Total bills discounted......... 57,570 47,730 47,600 45,040 36 910 
Bills bought in open market 9.850 6,450 3.810 3,240 6.570 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... 698,440 | 831,750 | 831,750 | 831,750 | 833.950 
Total bills and securities .... 768,740 | 886,840 | 884,070 880,810 878,210 
Deposits — Memberbank—tre- 

IID cocecocscnnnsss 1,130,930 |1,061,700 |1,032,880 | 1,079,420 929,210 
Ratio of total res. to dep. and 

Federal Res. note liabili- 

ties combined ............... 60 1° $7 -5%, 57-1% 56-7% 

SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK-—In £’s (000’s omitted) 

Jan. 27. , Dec. 29.; Jan 5, , Jan 12, Jan 19.) Jan 26, 
ASSETS 1923 1933 1934 1934 1434 1934 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 7,822 | 17,144 [17,223 [17,308 |17,386 | 17,320 
Subsidiary coin — ...........2.. 529 350 356 356 349 356 
Bills discounted: Domestic 

and Union Govt. Treas 

SEED Gibarbdakdintaskeennmsenvees 1.139 8 | 6 5 6 86 
Bills discounted : Foreign..... 4,270 18,886 18,7786 19.456 19,576 19,556 
REE 1,545 1,726 1,726 1,726 1,726 1,726 

Liasmitire 
I coceaseunjeewennesrennnnis 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
SD: creieebecabebanonatbentt 9 R24 624 624 624 624 
Notes in circulation ..... nee 8,392 11,859 11,505 |10.827 | 10,450 10,456 
Government depusits ......... 1,866 942 1,328 1,453 2002 1.755 
Bankers’ deposits............... 6,703 | 26,991 27,153 | 27.443 | 27,671 28,226 
Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to public........... | 50°7°%, 1 40-1% | 40 0% | 40-1% | 40-1% | 40-0% 
IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA— In rupees (000's omitted) 
Jan. € 6, | Dec. 8, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 22, | 2, | Dec. 29, Jan. 5, 
ASSETS i923 1933 1932 1923 1932 1934 
Total securities......... $2,43,22 | 45,95,08) 47,56,32 | 47,65,25 | 47,51,00 | 46,68,30 
Ways and means ad- 
vances 4,5°,00 4,00,00 oa ™ 1,59,00 4.59,00 
oe 6,38,78 3,29,77| 3,44,88 3.6! 96 4,05,68 4,15,44 
Cash credits ............ 18,33,97 | 14,25,73) 14,24,00 | 14,70,39 | 15,08,55 | 15,36,32 
Inland bills ............ 2,01,09 1,97,94| 1,94,36 2,00,58 2,29,32 2,18,47 
Foreign bills .........-.. 14,25 ea 23,50 25,53 29:74 | ‘24.24 
SINE sinensonvesen’ 2,61,12 2,59,61) 2,59,53 2,58 82 2,56,80 2,54.01 
Bal. with other banks 12,81 62,24 47,82 71.94 33,47 19.92 
SEED chiccsinninneeananen 19,46,45 20,67.41| 20,88,9) | 20,55,85 ; 18,62,24 | 17,24,13 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up........ | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50) 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,80 | 5,62,50 
PREBETORD cosceccscccececese 5,18,00 5,20,00) 5,20,00 5, 20,00 5,20,00 5,20,00 
Total deposits ......... 74,29,53 | 82,11,19| 79,89,81 | 80,17.97 | 80,91,24 | 80,68,74 
The above inchuides— £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Deposits in London 1,675 919 887 926 1,023 980 

Advances in London 1,757 936 967 940 1,288 1,344 
Cash, etc, at other 

Banks in London ... 98 470 361 543 255 152 

BANK OF FRANCE-—In francs (000’s omitted) 
Jan. 27, Jan. 5, Jan. 12, Jan. 19, jan. 26, 
ASSETS 19.43 1934 1934 1954 1934 
BORE ecceccescenten eeeeee | 92,167,289 | 77,240,542 | 77,254,005 | 77,160,583 | 77,054,988 
Foreign aseets— 

Sight deposits ...... 2,939,676 14,705 15,744 16771 16,214 

Bills, etc, ............ 1,494,242 1,129,201 1,127,767 1,127,355 eee 
Home bills ............- 3,141,662 4,232,009 4,025,622 3,924,415 eee 
Advances against sec. 

To the State ........ 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 3 200,000 | 3,200,000 

Other advances ... 2,536,550 2,980,390 | 2,948,490 | 2,913,620 | 2,893,141 
Negotiable Bonds, 

Sinking Fund Dept. 6,679,775 6,122 057 6,118.617 6,118,617 6,118,617 
Other assets (exclud- 

ing forward exch.) 5,971,541 5,003,273 4,975,638 4,,93 518 

LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation... | 83,313,717 | 82,247,196 | 80 8%8 331 | 79.693.709 | 79,474,159 
Public depusits......... 2,268,784 2,182,346 2,185 055 2,171,037 2,270,428 
Private deposits ...... 20.185,689 | 13,212,880 | 14,265.244 | 15,151,467 | 15,592,086 
Other liabilities ...... 2,362,545 2,279,751 2,376,314 ‘2,228,667 ove 
Ratio of gold reserve 
to sight habilities 77-47% 78-9% 79 - 2% 793% 78:9% 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM—In belgas (000’s omitted) 
Position ' 
May 28, | Jan. 26, | Jan. 4, | Jan. 11, | Jan. 18, | Jan. 25, 
ASSETS 1914 1933 1934 |} 1934 1934 1934 
ee UL (@) ff [2,604,935 |2,746,790 [2,745,531 |2,744,883 |2,745.157 
Silver and other coin f | 232.650 (| 67,501 67,157 | 66,542 67,345 67,931 
BOOTED ..0..-00-200002 697,600 773,117 | 835,293 798,778 | 777,826 | 769,453 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... | 934,150 (3,576.744 |3.465.815 |3,446,976 (3,408,252 |3,397,788 
Deposits : Govt. ...... s 56,892 163.357 | 136,586 | 153,687 | 112,750 
Other ...... 249, /64 438,397 |} 442406 | 442,470 456,151 
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NETHERLANDS BANK—In florins (000’s omitted) 





Position, , Jan. 30,) Jan 8, | Jan 15, | Jan 22 7 9 an. %, 
ASSETS Mav 30,1914 1933 1934 1934 19:34 1934 
163,092 [1,027,510 | 923,461 919,451 919.451 919 299 
8,436 26,541 25,878 26,265 26,790 27,265 
Home bills disentd. 36,697 29,376 29,0006 28.383 28,290 
Foreign bills ......... . 73,425 1,402 1,402 1,402 1 
Loans and advances 253,504 ; = 
in current acct.... | J 76,690 | 142,660 | 141,652 | 141,999 | 144,893 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 316,632 951,682 | 914,712 | 898,870 | 884,628 | 889,539 
Deposits .............. 5,016 308,640 | 222,613 | 233,246 ' 247,649 | 245,856 
BANK OF JAVA— In florins (000’s omitted) 
Position, | Jan. 28, | Jan. 6, ) Jan. 13, , Jan. 20,; Jan. %, 
Ge ASSETS Mavy30,1914 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
oe 22,971 = 876 / 
ee 29'785 | 46,293 } 143,450 | 146,010 | 146,350 | 145,449 
Discounts, advances, and P 
other investments...... 77,567 53,754 73,070 72,610 | 70,220 | 69,760 
Foreign bills ........0..00-+ 19,863 | 1,000 940 790 | 6u0 
Other assets .............. nis 29,821 14,960 13,870 | 15,650 | 14,329 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ...... 109,499 | 201,408 | 191,980 | 193,000 | 189.660 | 189,640 
Deposits and hills pavable 11,239 38,027 | 27,990 26,460 | 29.350 ' 26,499 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK—In francs (000’s omitted) 


SRNR RR 
Position, 





ASSETS May 31, | Jan. 23, | De. 30, | Jan. 6, | Jan. 15,| Jan. 23, 
1914 1933 1933 1934 1924 1934 
a iiccinnsiiniaiiguicuiueain 171,175 |2,471,236 [1,998,070 |1,998,070 |1,998.071)1 998,078 
Of which held abroad 247,129 310,126 310,128 310,126) 310,126 
Foreign gold valuta..... &5,936 17,192 17,455 18, /26 18 894 
OS EEEEEE LA 16,477 50,946 34,092 29,212 27,231 
Bills of the Confedera- 
tion ees 4,569 58 301 58,301 57,218} 57,068 
Advances 103,000 38,840 94,709 87,684 75696) 74,016 
Securities . $2,228 27,664 27,491 26,613) 26,000 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation..... 275,925 |1,458,667 |1,509,518 |1,436,272 |1,378,449 1,351,342 
Deposits ...... .... 33,750 11,177,129 | 683,803 | 725,779 | 165,599) 784,352 


BANK OF ITALY—In lire (000's omitted) 


Jan. 20, » Dec. 20, | Dec. 31, | Jan. 10,1 Jan. 20, 
ASSETS 1933 1933 1933 1934 1934 

Gold, coin and bullion ............ 5.849.300) 7,088,500] 7,091,700) 7,093,800] 7,097,000 
Foreign bills and balances abroad | 1,305,900) 309,900] 305,000} 303,900] 301,200 
ES eee 323,100} 316,100) 316,300; 311,400) 310,300 
Gold deposited abroad due by 

SD tiesid dcutcnmentonieeielt 1,772,800} 1,772,800} 1,772,800) 1,772,800) 1,772,900 
INNIS ics paceccccteccoseccannd 5,162,000] 3,690,500] 3,683,800! 3,650,500] 3669800 
aie 486,900] 573,000] 1,009,500} 467,800] 517.900 


Credit with “ Institute for In- 





























dustrial Reconstruction " ...... 1,890,290) 1,204,900] 1,140,000} 1,122,100) 1,121,700 
Government securities ............ 1,365,600) 1,370,000) 1,372,300) 1,372,300) 1,373,600 
LiaBILities 
Notes in circulation.................. 13,212,000} 12,803,500) 13,243,400 13,180,600) 12,895,100 
Public deposits ...........ccccc0c000 300,000} 300000) "300/a00) ‘300! 000| 300,000 
Other deposits and drafts.......... 1,616,000) 1,641,000 1,287,600) 1,518,000) 1,637,600 
Ratio of reserve to note and sight 
liabilities combined............... 47-30% | 51-22% | 49-87% | 49 32% | 49-88% 
BANK OF SWEDEN—In kronor (000's omitted) 
Jar. 2 Dec. 30, | Jan. 5, | Jan. 15, ) Jan. 23, 
ASSETS 1943 1933 1944 1934 1934 
I cis: cercatsiniabiaiileiehaions 205.977 | 259,751 259,747 | 261,274 | 261,821 
Government securities —Swedish 230,364 | 226,673 | 226,673 | 226,673 | 201,673 
Gold abroad not included in the 
SSS eee _ 110,588 | 110,588 | 110,359 | 110,277 
Bills payable in Sweden ......... 75,035 16,036 15,926 16,086 15,596 
- REE santa > sense 6,492 | 255.282 | 272,222 | 272,008 | 271,573 
Balance EEE . ccvenninccnnmmeseins 235,709 | 190,954 175,304 178,967 174,614 
ae 65,718 38,577 37,674 37,550 37,513 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation.................- 489,940 | 647,595 | 586,381 550,877 | 525,910 
Government deposits — 135,660 | 220,919 | 202.163 | 193,512 | 187,921 
cea casa 128,157 248,533 | 320,642 | 372,881 372,653 
BANK OF NORWAY—In kroner (000's omitted) 
Position, 
May 31, | Jan 23 Jan. 8, | Jan 15 | Jan. 23, 
ASSETS 1914 1933 1934 1934 1933 
Coin and bullion—Gold ............ 44,224 | 144,260 | 118,323 | 118,323 | 118323 
Balance abroad and foreign bills 28,533 34,066 28,283 24,656 23,706® 
Norwegian and Foreign Govern- 
ment SECUTILICS ..............00e00s 8,816 27,266 29,166 29,166 29,133 
Discounts and loans ............... 76,911 | 248,020 | 264,337 | 261,020 | 268,784 
LiARILITIES 
Notes in circulation ................. 113,484 | 292,870 | 314,710 | 312,684 | 309,551 
Deposits at sight ‘ 7,188 97,726 64,084 58,854 67,197 
* Whereot, Sania placed in gold Kr. 18,825,000. 
BANK OF SPAIN—In pesetas (000’s omitted) 
Position, | Jan. 28, , Jan 6, , Jan. 13, y Jan 20, ; Jan 27, 
ASSETS May 30, 1914 1943 1934 1934 1954 1934 
521,775 |2,.258,785 |2,261,440 }2,261,494 12,261 546 |2,261,562 
728,600 609,922 643.020 645,257 650,636 | 657,508 
800,725 |2,750,412 |2,873,273 |2,786,366 |2,719,933 |2,739,708 
Spanish 4%, a. 344,475 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,4.4 | 344,474 
Adves. to Treasury 150,000 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in Circulation 901,550 [4,788,737 |4,861,145 14,810,260 14.755,567 |4,729,338 
Deposits 477,500 957,702 | 945,016 | 954,341 | 949,727 | 975,157 
BANK OF FINLAND— In F. Marks (000's omitted) 
Position, , Jan. 23,; Jan. 8, , Jan. 15, ; Jan. 23, 
ASSETS May 30,1914] 1933 1934 1934 1934 
TEE « cuccusaseeusesdssensbetesenn 35,091 304,367 | 322,613 | 322,617 | 322,617 
Balance abroad and foreign bills 90,379 916,749 |1,362,910 |1,356,757 |1,339,489 
Finnish and Foreign Govern- 
Ment SECUsitieS  ...ccccccce-coe 21,826 301,617 | 318,182 | 318.691 329,400 
Discounts and loans ............ 105,151 |1,120,244 | 694,530 | 684,905 | 704,495 
LIAB ITIFS 
Notes in circulation ...........+ 123,941 922,809 (1,142,381 [1,135,588 | 1,102,678 
Deposit at notice 21,225 | 343,109 | 447,596 | 470,477 | 468,016 
BANK OF JAPAN—In yen (000's omitted) 
call asdaltianseateateetttniiienmemcelictintaa niente eee a als 
Position, Jan. 7, Dec. 16, | Dec. 23, Dec. 30, Jan. 6, 
ASSETS une3u,1914 1933 1933 1933 1933 1y34 
Gold coin and 4 
bullion \ 991.390 425,069 425,070 425,070 425,070 425,070 
Other coin and — 
bullion | 38,325 40,990 31,998 29,741 30.168 
Discounts ...... 41,749 652,102 612,280 622,854 779.559 636 041 
Advances ...... 70,540 74,591 81,938 52,546 | 52 443 51,348 
Govt. bonds .. ie 393,033 677,231 667 351 | 666 586 626,660 
LIABILITIES 
IEEE cicheacednen 362,270 | 1,175 314 1,192,373 | 1,380,777 1,598,226 | 1,3!' 295 
G vt. deposits 87.440 | 283,463 402,851 323,418 | 260.863 | 266 639 
Other deposits 11,440 | = 80.142 112,649 94.408 | 116,410 105,164 









}, 490 


. 23, 
934 

3,078 
),126 


/,231 


7,068 
4,016 
6,000 


1,343 
4,352 


1. 20, 


97,000 
)1,200 
10,300 


2,800 
39'800 
17,900 


21,700 
13,600 


95,100 
»),000 
17,600 


38% 


\. 23, 
434 

1,821 
1,673 


0,277 


1 ‘573 
4,614 
7,513 


5,910 
7,921 
2,653 


n. 23, 
1933 

|8 323 
23, 706° 


29,133 
38,784 


19,551 
57,197 





an. 27, 
1934 

61,562 
57,508 
39,708 
44.474 
50,000 


29,338 
75,157 


an. 23, 
1934 

22,617 
539,489 


329,400 
104,495 


02,678 
168,016 


——— 


Jan. 6, 
1y34 


425,070 
30,168 
636 041 
51,848 
626,660 
| 310,295 


"266 638 
105,164 
———! 
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THE ECONOMIST 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK—In schillings (000’s omitted) 





Esa Jan. 23, Dec. 31, Jan. 7, Jan. 15, Janu 23, 
Cash resé 1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 
Gold coin a cal bullion ... 149,476 188,783 188,788 188,811 188,832 
Foreign exchange.......... 38,992 ee i a ; 
Other foreign exchange®... ms 12,944 12,944 13,904 14,538 
Bills discounted ° 298.736 275,141 272,614 256,382 249,735 
Federal debtt 661,971 | 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 
LIABILITIES 
IT conrescssnnnivonin 43,200 43,200 43,200 43,200 43,200 
Reserve UNA... .eseseseeees 10,949 11.096 11,096 11,096 11,096 
Notes in circulation ......... 781,787 952.385 884,019 872,182 830,729 
Deposits .......+----+-sse-se00 250,617 | 142,262 | 211,391 | 209,934 | 248,522 
* In dollar and sterling only. t Im accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes. 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY—In Hungarian Pengé 
(000’s omitted) 
ASSETS Jan. 23 ; Dec. 31,,; Jan. 7, | Jan 15,) Jan. 23, 
Metal reserve— 1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 
Gold coin and bullion ....... pianmiiane 96,562 | 78,791 78,791 78,791 | 78,791 
Drafts and notes .......... 13,833 | 12,085 | 12,785 | 13,156 | 13,103 
Silver coin and bullion 12,299 8,353 9,399 12.296 14,027 
Inland bills, warrants and securities ... | 431,745 | 624,771 | 593,886 | 566,411 | 564.772 
Advances to Treasury ......sscsscscseesee 52,388 | 50,112 | 49,971 | 49,971 | 49.971 
LiaBILitiESs 
Share capital (gold crowns 30,000,000%) | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 
Notes in Circulation .........ccccccecccecees 303,153 | 368,609 | 336,957 | 310740 | 299,025 
Current accounts, deposits, etc. ......... 92,947 | 103,084 | 106,796 | 109.558 | 123,640 
OCONEE cececccescsctoescossesccoce ad 119,715 | 119,715 | 119,715 | 119,715 
STTIIUN . csdccncascnesiinegieesinaans 195,261 | 193,395 | 179,941 | 179,984 | 117,361 


* Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange, 


NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA—In Cz. K. 
(000’s omitted) 








Jan. 23, Dec. 31, Jan. 7, Jan. 15, Jan. 23, 
ASSETS 1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 

iil sdistsiaaet centiatiammeaiatiial 1,708,985 | 1,707,077 | 1,707,989 | 1,707,798 | 1,707,370 
Balance abroad and foreign 

NE consi Anciinoohainl 1,011,557 926,186 915.461 912,243 850,689 
Discounts and advances ... | 1,348,247 | 1,750,647 | 1,861,350 | 1,732,511 | 1,649,379 
States notes debt balance... | 2,680,658 | 2,593,473 | 2,591,445 | 2,590,095 | 2,588,997 
ES OEE 449,972 562,654 469,542 520,169 $77,595 

LIARILITIFS 
Bank notes in circulation .. | 5,163,184 | 5,905,544 | 6,058,966 | 5,477,711 | 5,255,321 
Check account balances ... 1,400,657 870.592 811,573 | 1,278 735 | 1,377,687 
Other liabilities ‘ 198,343 314.562 224.884 254,806 289,258 
WATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA—In dinar (000's omitted) 
ASSETS Jan. 22, jan. 8, Jan. 15, Jan 22, 

Cash reserve :— 1933 Nad 1954 1934 

Gold at home and abroad .............. 1,761,403 | 1,794.991 1,794,991 | 1,794,991 

OS Se 184,883 85,221 81,902 89 486 
Other foreign exchange.................+-++. 12.810 74,374 81.139 85.609 
Bills and advances against security ..... 2,414,746 | 2,071,499 | 2,052,830 | 2,044 854 
Government advances .........cecccccecees 1,809,420 | 1,715,728 | 1,715,855 | 1,716,167 

LIABILITIES 

eee 4,558,095 | 4,253,724 | 4,179,807 | 4.145.716 
INNIS cai cccinmtinannaninniiatencionen 876 935 | 1,033,501 | 1 098,629 | 1.154.831 
Time OS Ene 1,414,151 1134,139 | 1,138,633 | 1,131 433 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY—In {T ‘000's omitted) 





























Jan. 19, Dec. 28, Jan. 4, | Jan. 11, Jan. 18, 
ASSETS 1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 
Gold coin and bullion ...... 14,871 17,236 17,200 17,189 17,215 
Other coin and notes ...... 16,875 14,022 13,363 15,533 14,667 
Free foreign exchange ...... 1,980 4,803 §,308 6,761 6,709 
Treasury bonds _............ 154,536 152,011 152,011 151,616 151,607 
ata 33,902 36,682 30,567 30,476 29,144 
OES ree 4,454 4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 
LIABILITIES 

i 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Note Issue :— 

SII accspnssanenonsponen 154,536 152,011 152,011 151,616 151,607 

Supplementary .. es 8,688 38,688 8,688 | 8,688 8,688 
Sight liabilities ............... 22,497 28,704 20,134 20,664 25,036 

BANK OF POLAND—In zloty (000’s omitted) 
Jan 20, Dec 20, Dee 31, Jan. 10, Jan. 20, 
ASSETS 1933 1933 1933 1934 1934 
Peano 502,418 474,821 475,568 476,412 476,780 
Of which held abroad ...... 212,591 eee ose sai eve 
Foreign exchange and bal- 

IL Snhiethiniitheepaueetiieids 118,382 86,276 88,319 86.941 87,142 
Bills discounted............. ‘i 533.269 662,960 688,080 661 100 635,307 
Loans against securities ... 114,841 70,875 80,435 58,700 57,804 
Reserve fund securities ... 91,734 92,761 92,761 92,449 92,444 
Advances to State ......... 90,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 

LIABILITIES 
Share capital ..............206 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
ve funds .........cccese 114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 
Notes in circulation ......... 941.115 965,334 | 1,003,952 957,414 924,219 
mt accounts ............ 221,052 246,096 261,933 259,566 264,477 
LONDON RATES 

Jan. 25,| Jan. 26,)Jan 27,| Jan. 29,| Jan. 30,) Jan. 31,| Feb. 1, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 

k rate (changed trom % % % % % % % 

24% June 30, 1932) ..... 2 2 2 a 2 2 2 

et rates of discount— 

@0 days’ bankers’ drafts.. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

8 months’ do. .............. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

4 months’ do. . 1% ley ly l* lt '* * 

6 months’ do. ..........006 it 1k 1% 1} FS 1 i 

count Treasury Bills— 

2 months’ co # iH i-} 8-H # # 

months’ TY - #- # t 
cans—Day-to-day -1 i ty 4-1 q-1 2-1 ti 
ee -1 -i -1 ?-1 3-1 3-1 -1 
it allowances: Bank. + + 4 $ $ 4 $ 

Discount houses at call . j } + 4 } + i 

|i ee } ? i 

Comparison with previous week— 
<a 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 


Short 


ns 
3 Months |4 Months |< Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | Months 


1934) 0, % 
Ja. 4) 4-1 3 lw-lt 
» I 1| 1-1% le-lt 
waiti] to | i 
Web. | 5-1 1 le 














% 
2-24 
2-24 
2-2 
2-2 
2-24 





% 
23-24 
2}-24 
23-24 
24-2 
24-2 


















































LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I1.—Spot Rates 
(Range of the day’s business) 























Par of . 
: Jan. 26, | Jan. 27, | Jan. 29, | Jan. 30, | Jan. 31, | Feb. 1, 
London on — ¥ 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
New York, §. | 4°86§ |4°92-97} 4-95]-98}|4-96-5-00 5-01-03} 4 97-5 01 9.45] -5.06 
Montreal, $...| 4°86§ |4-98-5-02| 5-00-02 |5-01-04} |5-03-—0 °; -00}-03$ 4-98-5-08 


Paris, Fr. ... [124-21 | 79%-80%| 793-80 | 793- # | 793-8 la99" * a ~79% 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00 |22-45-57 [22-50-57 |22-50-57 |22-38-52 zy 35-45 |21-9 
a2. 25 





Milan, Li. ... | 92-46 |S9%-4 59%-# | 598-# w-59 
Zurich, oo 25-221 |16-17-24 |16-18-22 |16-17- 4, et 10 20 16-07-15 3 ie 
Athens, Dr.... |375 545* 545* 545* 545* 530° 
Hels'fors, M. |193-23  |2254-2274 |2254-2274|225}-227}3 228). an 54-227} 2254-2273 
Madrid, Pt... | 25-224 | 39-394 | 38§-39 | 39-39} | 383-39) | 389-4 R - 
Lisbon, Esc... |110 109} -110$}1094-1104 109}-1 103|109}—1 103/109} - ito 1094- 
Amst'd’m, Fl. | 12-107 |7-79-84 | 7-79-84 |7-80-82} [7-76-81 7- 76-784) 7: 61-70 
Berlin, Mk,... | 20°43 [13-25-37 |13-20-30¢|13-20-25¢)13- 15-23 ¢|13-12-18¢)12-85— 


13-06 
28-30 28-30 
18%) 173%) 
105-105} | 103-1043 
= 28 27-28 
17% 15-17 
s-seb 510-535 
645* 645* 
225-235 | 220-232 
30-33 30-33 
425-455 | 410-435 
17$-18h | 17§-184 
19 85-95 |19°35-95 [19-85-95 | 19-85-95 
19-35-45 |19°-35-45 |19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
22-35-45 [22-35-45 \22-35-45 | 22-35-45 


Vienna, Sch. | 34-584 28-30 28-30 28-30 28-30 

Bu'pest, Pen. | 27:82 18*b 18%) 18%) 18%) 

Prague, Kc. |164} 1054-1063 -. 106$)1054-106}} 1053-106} 
Warsaw, ZI. 43-38 278-288 ~28t 
Riga, Lat. ... | 25-22$ | 154-174 b-17h 
Buchar’st, Lei 813-6 520-540 525-540 
Const'ple, Pst. |110 650* 650* 

Belgrade, Din. |276-32 227-237 | 225-235 
Kovno, Lit. 48-66 30-33 30-33 
Sofia, Lev. ... }673-66 | 425-455 | 420-450 
Reval, E. Kr. | 18-159 | 17$-18$ | 17-18} 
| ae 18-159 |19°85-95 |19°85-95 
Stockbolm,Kr.| 18-159 |19°35-45 |19-35-45 
Cop’h’gen, Kr. | 18-159 |22°35-45 |22-35-45 


278-284 | 27§-284 
153-174 | 154-179 
520-540 | 520-540 
650* 650* 
225-235 } 225-235 
30-33 30-33 
425-455 | 420-450 
7}-18 17}-18) 








3 
~— 
x 
_ 











Alex'dria, Pst.; 97% 97%- 5 973-£ “973-4 97%-8 978-4 aH 
Bombay, Rup|t 18d. [18re-8 = [I8SH%-k = jISee—-b IS A-3 LIS IS y-% 
Calcutta, Rup.|¢ 18d. 18% + IS %-h 18%} 1ISe-% Inn} =. 
Madras, Rup. |t 18d. aA. 184-4 18 y4y-4 1384-3 18-4 sa 
Hong hong, $|t ... | 172-18 | 17§- 188 | 172-188 | 172-188 

Kobe, Yen... |t 24-58d.| tat a. 4-tke [14a 14g- 144-3 att 
Shanghai, $... }f ... | 153-16} | 153-164 16- ‘6k 164- 16 16} 16- 164 
Singapore, § t oid. 27 44-284 (27-28) |27 4-284 [2749-289 [274-258 | 27-27% 
Batavia, F.... 12-11 7°75-80 [7-75-81 7-74-81 (7-72-78 [7-70-77 7-58-68 
Rio, Mil. ..... $5-899d.) 44% | 4h*b 44%> | 44% 44% 44% 
B. Aires, $ ... {¢ 47°62d.; 364%) 364%) 365%) 364%) 36}3* 273-8 
Valparaiso, $| 40 (a) (a (a) (a) (a) (a) 
M'video, $... |t Sid. | 363% | 37% | 37% 374% | 374% | 379% 
Lima, Sol. .. | 17-38 | 21-90a@ | 21-90a 2! 904 | bt 856 i” 35a 21-60a 
Mexico, Pes. 9-76 174-18} | 174-18} | 173 183 | ise -134 | 174-18} 
Manila, Pes... It 24 66d) 24- 244 | 235-245 | 24-249 | 23} 244 | 2 oat oat 234-244 





Moscow, Rbls.| 9 458 (6-056-075 6 -056- 075'6-056-075 6- 056-075 6-071 ~080 6 071-090 
B'ngkok, Baht.|t21 82d | 213-22§ | 215-228 | 2 | 21}- -22 21-229 214-2 215-223 
Usance : T.1., except Alexandria (Sight), Rio de Caan, Lima, \ Velssecian 7 (9u days). 
¢ Pence per unit of local currency. (a) Nominal. (®) Ottcial rate. (*) Sellers, 
(e) Registered marks quoted at a discount of 13-18", 
(f) Registered marks quoted at a discount of 15-20 %. 


I1.—Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 



































Jan. 26, | Jan. 27, | Jan. 29, | Jan. 30, >t | Fad 31,| Feb. 1, 
London on | 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Perf 
yO 1 oO | O | &) () 
covenant | iment |! 1 Month 1 2 2-24 | 2}-2 14- 1}- ri 1-1} 
New York, cent. 2j- 34 3 3 34-4 3-34 23-< 14-24 
[3 4-44 + | St 4344 > a | 2{-3¢ 
| (6) Om |e) ® | @) (0) 
1 Month | 58 8 6-9 6-10 610 12-16 
Paris, cent. ..... 12 . | 12-16 | 12-16 | 15-19 | 18-23 | 17- 30-35 
13 5, | 23-28 | 22-27 | 30-35 | 30-35 | 30 35 40-50 
| (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
f 1 Month 4~—par 4—par }-par }—par }-par }-par 
Holland, cent. a) site | 4-par k-par h-par }-par }-par 4—par 
1 et }—par }-par }—par j-par } 4-par +-Parf 
i ah ceetaci inne ian saienibmaaienid aaentin 
| () (b) (6) (0) (b) (b) 
} 1 Month | par-l par-1 par-1 par-1 par-l par-l 
Brussels, cent. 2 as par-! par-1 par-1! par-l par-1 par-l 
- par-l par-l par-l par-1 par-l par-1 
4 (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
fj} 1 Month 2-1 3-1 2- 31 1-par 2-par 
Zurich, cent. oY > a 3}-1) 34-14 3-2 4-2 2-1 2-par 
“Y Sn 4-2 | 44-24 4}-23 5-3 4-2 3-1 
o | ® | o® | @ (0) (0) 
|} 1 Month ts- vs a ts~¥6 H t-3 k-* 
Italy, lira ...... : te — v6 3-3} i a-% u-* +3 
Ba e-& | 13 re’ 3f 2! 
(a) Premium, 1 e., “‘ under spot.” (6) Discount, i.e., over spot.” 





BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 54, Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
and over 2,080 Branches in England and Wales 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 
CHIEF OFFICE : 37, King William St., London, E.C.4 


The Bank has power to act as EXECUTOR and TRUSTEE under Wills 
and Settlements, and as Trustee for Debenture Holders. A Pamphiet 
stating terms and conditions for transacting business may be obtained 
from the Manager of the Trustee Department, or from the Manager of 
any Branch of the Bank. 





AGENTS IN CANADA: 


BARCLAYS TRUST COMPANY OF CANADA 
MONTREAL 
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OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





Changed From To Changed From To 
% % 
Albania......... Nov. 16,1933 8 7 id ccc. Oct. 26,1932 6 6 
Amsterdam.... Sep. 18,1933 3 2 Oslo. ... May 22,1933 4 
Athens ........ Oct. 14, 1933 7} 7 Oct. 9,1931 2 2 
Batavia ....... Mar. 10,1930 5 4+ =. 25,1933 4% 3 
oe july 20,1931 6 7% y 15,1933 4 
ae 22, ot 3 Jan. 28,1932 6) 
Brussels ...... Jan. 13,1 2 { 
Bucharest... Apr. 5,1983 7 6 Jan. 1,1983 6 4 @ 
Budapest.. Oct. 17,1932 5 4 Dec. 11,1933 3} 3 
Calcutta........ Feb. 16,1933 4 3 Jan. 3, 1934 8 7 
Copenhagen... Dec. 1, 1933 3 2 Dec. 1,1933 3 24 
Danzig ........ May 6,1933 4 3 
Helsingfors ... Dec. 20,1933 § 4b an. 22,1931 2} 2 
assesment an. 1,1934 7 6 uly 2, 1933 4-38 3-65 
Lisbon........-. 8, 1933 6 St ar. 23,1933 6 5 
New York Fed- Oct. 26,1933 6 5 
eral Reserve Feb. 1, 1934 2 1t June 30,1932 3% 3 








oe Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 6%; discount rate for the 
public, 7%. 


@ 54% applied to banks and credit institutions, 
6 6% applied to private persons and firms. 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


Feb. 1, Jan. 3, Jan. 10, Jan.17, Jan. 24, Jan. 31, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 


% % % % % ° 























SIT cnciscnsescomeniecisssconsss 86 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coil.) * 1 1} 1} 1¢ 1; 
Bank acceptances :-— om Selling Rates _-_—_—__—___ 
Members—eligible, 90 days ...... { { { { { } 
Non-mem.—eligible, go days ... 
Ineligible, 90 days...............+++ ose 
al accept., go days........ 1k 1; 13 1% 1k 1% 
Rates of Exchange, Par Feb. 1, | Jan. 17,| Jan. 24,| Jan. 31, 
New York on— Level 1933 1934 1934 1934 
60 days........... 3-38 5-0262| 4 9662) 5-0137 
a Ses Dollars for {1 4: 8666 3-3887} 5-0425) 4-98 5-03 
Cheques ......... 3-3887) 5-0425) 4-98 5-03 
Paris ...... cheq Cents for 1 franc 3-918 | 3°9050) 6-3150) 6-24 6-39 
Brussels ...  ,, Cents for 1 Belga 13-90 13-91 22-40 22-15 22-55 
Switzerland ,,  |Cents for 1 franc 19-30 19-345 | 31:10 | 30-75 | 31-50 
as ” Cents for 1 lira 5-263 5-11 8:40 8-3350} 8-50 
Berlin neowen a. Cents for 1 mark 23-82 23-76 38°15 37-42 38-40 
Vienna ..... » Cts.for Austrn. shig.| 14-07 oes 18-20 18 00 18-35 
Madrid...... »  |Cents for 1 peseta | 19-30 8-20 | 13-33 12-76 13-02 
Amsterdam ,, (Cents for 1 guilder | 40-195 | 40-21 64°60 | 63-90 | 65-00 
ee % 15-20 | 22-50 | 22-25 | 22-50 
hieenenee » Cents for 1 kroner | 26-80 17-40 25°35 25-05 25-30 
Stockholm... ,, 18-41 26°05 25-70 25-95 
Athens ..... a Cents for1 drachma| 1-29 0-564 | 0-91 0-903 0-92 
Montreal .. me Cents for Can. $1 100 83} 99% 99% 994 
Yokohama » {Cents for 1 yen 49°85 | 21:10 | 30°16 | 29-80 | 29-90 
Hong Kong see, Cents for H.Kong $ ie os —e én 
Shanghai Cts. for 1 Shng. tael _ oe sain one see 
Calcutta ” Cents for 1 rupee 36°50 25-60 38-00 37-60 38-00 
Buenos Aires ,, Gold pesos for $100/103-65 ove a ove eco 
Rio de Janeiro ,, Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 = ve eco eco 
Valparaiso » Cents for 1 peso 12-125 — eee eco ooo 


SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


(Buyinc Rates per £100 STERLING) 














London on :— 
Rhodesia ... 100 5 O £100 17 6/{ £101 7 6 101 17 6 | £102 7 6 
South Africa 100 17 6/| £101 7 6 | £101 17 6 102 7 6] £10217 6 
(Se.unec Rares per £100 Sterna) 
| Sight | Telegraphic 
London on :— £ sd. . 
Rhodesia — spaesavepnsnsenesseseccoesecosescosesseceeeness 9915 0 | 99 15 0 
ID ieinstinintthhaitinnisdeaeebnanneinttibnenustnanel 99 17 6 99 17 6 





CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
rates of Exchange :— 














Country Method of Quoting | Par Value Usance agent 
Ee Bolivianos to { ...... 13-33 90 days ° 
ee BB cotenneurenes 5 Bogota (sight) 7-20t3 
Ecuador ..........sseeeeee SOTRER OD 6, corcovccnens 24-3325 | Sight London © 
DUICRTAUR ..0ccccccccecee Cordobas to £ ........ 4° 8665 me ° 
eee Colones to £ ......... 9-73 ~ 15-40 
I atlas Bolivares to f ........ 25-2215 “s 18-00 
Guatemala ............0 Quoted in New York cee , t 

* No rates available. t Nominal. ¢ Rates calculated on basis of New York 


cross rates. 


THE ANGLO SouTH AMERICAN Bank has received telegraphic 
advice from the Madrid branch that the gold surcharge for the 

ayment of Spanish Customs duties has been fixed for the period 

ebruary Ist to 10th at 139-78 per cent. The previous rate was 
fixed as from 2lst ultimo at 135-27 per cent. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
NEw ZEALAND 





London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 

















New Zealand on London*® 

Buying Selling Buying Selling 

Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New 

tralia | Zealand} tralia | Zealand} tralia | Zealand} tralia | Zealand 

Tole esses oop eee 125 124 125 one 125 125 
Sight .... 1264 126 125% 124 124 124 125 1 
30 days} 127 126 aoe ove 124 123 125. 1 
60 days} 127 127 ee ove 1244 123 1 1 
80 days} 128 127 see eos 1243 1 125 1 


* All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based oa {100—ILONDON, 
INDIA : REMITTANCES TO THE HOME TREASURY 


During the From Apr. | 
week ending to 
Jan. 27, 1934 Jan. _— 
Sterling purchased in India ...... seseceeseeees 1,835,000 28,443,000 
From paper currency reserve 
Net in England ........... panone sep ee owe 
transfer | From gold standard reserve in 
to England against gold trans- 
Home ferred in India from paper 
Treasury currency reserve to gold 
standard reserve...... sieeoense ‘ aie —5,000,000 
Total remittance to Home Treasury..... .--» 1,835,000 23,443,000 
India Office, S.W.1, January 31, 1934. 
BULLION 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for week ended February 1, 1934, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
Gold Imported into Great Britain 


and Northern Ireland, week ended 
February 1, 1934 





Gold Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
February 1, 1934 




















From | Bullion*® Coint | To Bullion* | Coint 
i £ £ £ 
Germany “| 9,350 a Germany 2,412 pe 
Netherlands | 137,399 678 | Netherlands ee 1,254 
Belgium ie SE 8 I ks ncncscnncs 2,569 71,650 
France ...... 1,330,077 89,088 | Switzerland ........ 1,063 aie 
Switzerland 50,291 400 | Mexico .............. es 127,238 
Portuguese East ce Se | 1,998 
| Se - 5,000 
UD srcctwnsensoceces 15,468 owe 
SD ccbseesnvsscese 246,407 | 
United States ..... 466,936 
ae 7,613 lie 
Mexico ..... neaiaaenits line 241,606 
Venezuela........... 7,371 ne 
 iiiicsivcenen 11,950 os 
British S. Africa... | 1,520,090 5,000 
Tanganyika Terri- 
SE cles bienielscaee 3,821 
Aden and Depen- 
dencies............ 4,500 oe 
British India....... 1,106,2v1 | 46,000 
British Malaya ... 10,433 | e 
Australia ........... | 173,685 | 2,428 
New Zealand ...... | 12,811 ae j 
RRR. cecvecsccacce | 408,917 50,000 | 
Other countries ... | 5,293 1,540 
ae | 5,528,613 | 443,376 i | 6,044 | 202,130 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 





Silver Imported into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
February 1, 1934 


Silver Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
February 1, 1934 























From | Bullion* Coint | To | Bullion*® Coint 
£ £ £ £ 
I aise 23,394 ce 2,132 eee 
42,416 850 ese 
1,900 ose 10,926 -_ 
10 72 15,944 “ 
* 2,185 ‘ais 2,380 
21,948 o Southern Rhodesia es 3,001 
J “— Other countries ... 1,525 eee 
ee é eee 
British Malaya...... —_ 39 
a 28,637 4,228 
Other countries one 1,975 
Ba ree ee I 
re 125,213 8,499 cats 31,377 5,281 
* At current market price, t At par 
GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 
1934 ARRIVALS £ 1934 WITHDRAWALS vf 
BO. BB acoccnccencccsccncsscnessecesonce Ni BOR. BB -cccccovcceccccvcescesoccsccecsse 
ae a Nil Se celia eis a caancakccamcauaaan Nil 
ge 29 Bar Gold....ccccccccccsssceee 1,094 co Esta cosamatincnanibiesemelaiaeneny Nil 
i cia ticaasecnundachiabaiiihow Nil SEI ascoskaeisksibieendaneseeenaconess Nil 
= Ai - ena ieateaba nab eniuioacinniin’ Nil il cadiehccnseeneuicbenkaeseianvansots Ni 
SIRT -iacchacntnersissasunibicabseeices Nil RS Wiccaickcausunsiaacencamanssseee Nil 
NI scisisiniicninsiinisnieniatini 1,094 SS ee sii Nil 
Movement January 26, 1934, to February 1, 1934 (inclusive) .......... £1,094 ia 
Movement d PIED :cibeehtevtiecataisiavsiniodsimmmnausedanssaabieteeoneess £70,929,882 
Movement during 1934 (January 1 to February 1, inclusive) ............. £174,382 ® 
Movement April 29, 1925, to February 1, 1934 (inclusive). ............... £22,544,529 


Movement September 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended) to February 1, 


aaa eS £54,910,043 ® 
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——— ee erent ceereneeeeeeeeneeneeremnnnnenee EE  Eee 
Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on January 31, 1934, Quotations during the week :— 
35 follows :— In LONDON In NEW YORK 
Bar silver per oz. std. Cent 
GOLD Cash Two Months’ Gee 
— The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to delivery delivery -999 fine 
{190,817,659 on the 24th instant, showing no change as compared January 25...... 194d. 19$,d. January 24 ...... 444 
—. with the previous Wednesday. ca De axes 19d 19 4d. = eM Si ici 43% 
ing In the open market, the amounts of gold available, although = DF xcsées 19 $d. 194d. - SP disues 433 
a large, were not quite on the same scale as last week. There was - BP a niiaie 194d. 198d. a BF escas 438 
Pend ‘ a good demand from the usual quarters, but on occasion the ” ee cases 19d. 19 $d. ss SP esses 448 
aan: remium in the price has ruled smaller—to-day’s quotation in- ” 31 ...... 193d. 193d. “i TD devs 44% 
— duding a premium of only 64d. Average ......... 19-417d. 19°437d. 
1 Quotations during the week :— The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
: In Lonpon In New York period from the 25th instant to the 3lst instant was $5-03} and the 
1 Per Equivalent Value Per lowest $4-93. 
January 25 oo “f —_— —— INDIAN CURRENCY RETURNS (in lacs of rupees) 
. “~s ILS. . Ss. ° e OF" 4c 
JRY » 26 132s. 8d. 12s. 9-69d. $34-45 oe Jan. 22 Jan. 15 Jan.7 
\pr. 1 2 27 132s. 3d. 12s. 10-17d. $34 -45 Notes in circulation...... sennsions pee eeeeeee 17,777 17,797 17,838 
’ ‘ 29 132s. 54d. 12s. 9-93d. $34-45 Silver coin and bullion in India et 10,091 10,111 10,150 
1934 - 30 132s. 10d. 12s. 9-49d. $34-45 Gold coin and bullion in India ........ 3,732 3,051 3,051 
, 31 836 %. 9.9 €34.45 Securities (Indian Government) ...... 3,954 4,635 4,637 
£ . 133s. 1d. 12s. 9-20d. $34-45 . : , 
3. 000 Average.......... 132s. 6-75d. 12s. 9-Sld. $34-45 The stocks in Shanghai on the 27th instant consisted of about 
. .s. “ Nald ae ona ; pa 157,100,000 ounces in sycee, 345,000,000 dollars and 13,800 silver 
a oo : a — ae — ¢ 41,134,000, - rate bars, as compared with about 157,800,000 ounces in sycee, 
- ps & e value of abou phe, VY, OF Which 345,000,000 dollars and 12,960 silver bars 2 instz 
£940,000 is consigned to London, £88,000 to Paris and £106,000 to eye an cere 
Amsterdam. GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 
SILVER Gold Silver— ze 
100,000 The market has been somewhat unsettled during the past week. Per Per Ounce Date ren 
re At first, the tendency appeared easier, selling by China and the Ounce Cash | Forward 
143,000 Continent more than sufficing to meet a moderate demand from the — 
Indian Bazaars and speculators. Reports from Washington of , 
further legislative proposals with regard to silver were followed 1934 s. d. d. d. d. 
. by a rise in the Shanghai exchange; mainly on buying on China Jan. 26 132 8 19 ¥ 19-f Feb. 2, 1928 26% 
1 silver @ account, prices rose fairly sharply on January 29th, being quoted at » 27 132 3 19 4, 19-4 » 7, 1929 26 4 
tistical 9 198d. for cash and 198d. for two months’ delivery, representing » 29 132 5} | 19% 198 » 6, 1930 204 
tises of }d. and #,d. respectively as compared with the quotations ” 30 132 10 19 f 19 fy » 9, 1931 12% 
of the previous working day. The market has since been fairly _» Sl 133 1 194 19$ » 4, 1932 19} 
steady on China support, but New York has been inclined to offer Feb. 1 135 6 19 ¥y 19% » 2, 1933 16§ 
itain in the afternoons, although sales have not been pressed. 
nded 
= SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 
a 
Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
£ iia After | Amount — Period Last 
“1,254 ; : Year from Payment | Available nt Carried to ens 
71650 Company Endin Tath of for 0 
ie 8 . Deben- | Distri- || Prefce. Ordinary reserve, | Balance ee 
127,238 Account nen Seatines Deprecia- | Forward Net Divi- 
a Interest Amount Amount | Rate | "2 ae. Profit | dend 
Banks £ £ £ £ £ % i | §& £ “ 
Canadian Bank of Commerce | Nov. 30 106,746} 584,110} 690,856) 533.9721 84 30,822! 136,062! 645,087 il 
London Merchant NS er Dec. 31 |Dr175,129 14,138} Dr160,991 “ii 14,138 Dr175129} IS 755i «cs 
Breweries 
Walker (Peter) (Warrington) | 
and —— and Sons _ | Dec. 31 104,359} §243,426) 347,785) 200,000} — 3 7 191,391 3 
as 
Commercial Gas Co. ......... Dec. 31 36,389} 97,534} 133,923)| ... 102,074) 53 - 31,849]| 106,432] 5} 
South Metropolitan Gas .... | Dec. 31 2,099 am 506,335|| 102,149} 402,593] 6 1593|| 479.855} 6 
ubber } | 
Ipoh Rubber (1932)........... Sept. 30 a Dr. 294\Dr. 294|| faa _ | | Dr. 294) are 
 ~ Tobacco & Rubber | Oct. 31 — 1,314 587) | 587 |Dr. 1,617 
ops and Stores | 
Public Benefit Boot Co. Dec. 31 31,173 19,334 50,507)|| 32,628) | 17,878|| 25,126 
= Textiles | | | | | | 
Ashton Brothers and Co. .... | Dec. 31 |Dr. 40,720) 6,171|Dr. 34,549)| |Dr 34,549) 1,774 
Tramways and Omnibuses | | 
ritain National Omnibus & Trans- 
ded ae se sianaeetssevees Dec. 31 43,949 37,085} 81,034|| 17,500 12,500) 5 5,000} 46,034|} 16,187) Nil 
usts | 
——— Scottish United Investors... | Dec. 31 | 27,330) 32,558 59,888}} 27,300 5,460) 14 27,128) 34,410 1} 
Coint Sterling aca setccuwins Dec. 31 79,194 66,918} 146,112 32°813| 39,375 6 73,924]| 101,081 7} 
Utilities and General Trust Dec. 31 7,491 8,340! 15,831 ware 6,456 9,995] ... 
é Waterworks | 
i. Sunderland & South Shields i] 
fa I, dsttiadsntsimnisecinnsien Dec. 30 | —— 61,483) = 115,335)} 1,087 55,611} 73 58,637) 54,974) 8 
iam F Whitby Waterworks Co. ... | Dec. 31} 21,783] 2,571) 5,354 } 1,302) 1 29sif Stati f 809} 1,956] 4.493|) SF 
z Other Companies | | ae | a 
trow, Hepburn and Gale | Dec. 31 22,480 62,655 85,135} 40,500) 7,875) oP 4 as 36,760} 44,552) Nil 
Bradbury, Greatorex & Co. | Jan. 5 71,702) 46,557| = 118,259]| 12,500) 36,300) 10 .. | 69,459 43,377| 10 
Craiston Cemetery Co. ...... Dec. 31 344 3,139 3,483 ove | 2,000 4 1,250) 233) 3,220 4 
are = Cae Dec. 31 6,999 25,394 32,393} Sad | 22,500 15 5,000 4,893)) 25,300) 15 
in (South) City Market i} | 
i acai Dec. 31* 7,382 3,877) — 11,259)| | 3,000 4 500} 7,759/} 3,9621 4t 
) eyhound Racing Associa- | i 
eee Dec. 31 24,536 $8,130| 112,666|| 77,609 i ' 5,000) 30,057] 168,002] 15 
xi Hayes, Candy and Co. ...... Dec. 19 11,074 4,798 15,872 6,240 4,699 5 Dr. 5,475| 10,408) 13,356 5 
Na ff Ulustrated London News & | 
= | ah AR Nov. 30 5,671 17,245 22,916) 15,469 3,867 54 oa 3,580 14,255 5} 
Ni llustrated Newspapers Nov. 30 22,893 71,840 94,733|| 47,250 ia i 4,025} 43,458}} 40,654)... 
Nil Neproved Wood Pavement | Dec. 31 11,543} 23,112) = 34,655))_—... 21,382} 20 3,000} 10,273)} 21,308} 15 
Nil orth of Ireland Paper Mill | Dec. 30 20,075 7,228 27,303) fie 4,000 34+ aad | 23,303 1,615 St 
c100in Bg. lips Rubber Soles ...... Nov. 30 15,146 56,018 71,164|) 13,500 33,750 124 8,621} 15,293) 62,468] 15 
29,882 ia ychelles Produce Co. ...... Sept. 30 |Dr. 2,497|Dr. 263| Dr. 2,760) xia ita _ ws Dr. 2,760 “a awe 
74,382 ® Patrow, Hardwick and Co. | Dec. 31 15,549 33,675 49,224)} 14,000 14,000 7 5001 16,224]} 27,720) 5 
44,529 
t Free of income tax. * On original shares. ¢ On new shares. § 15 months compared with 12 months. * For half-year. 
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SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


The upward movement in the prices of leading primary 
products continued during the past week both in this 
country and in the United States. The extent of the 
advance in the United States is reflected in the movement 
of Moody’s index of the price of staple commodities from 
133.2 (December 31, 1931 = 100) on January 24th to 135.6 
on January 31st. Among individual commodities, the 
dollar quotations for wheat, rye, barley, cocoa, sugar, raw 
cotton, rubber and spelter are all higher on the week. On 
the other hand, maize, oats and copper are slightly easier. 

In the British market for industrial raw materials, coke, 
iron ore and iron and steel scrap tended to harden owing 
to the expansion in the activity of the iron and steel and 
engineering industries. The principal non-ferrous metals 
are slightly easier on the week, partly owing to the tendency 
to over-production (except in the case of tin) at current 
prices. There was feverish activity in the market for 
rubber on conflicting reports of restriction. Quotations 
were driven up sharply at the beginning of the week, but 
subsequently receded a little. Among textile raw materials 
both American and Egyptian cotton continued to advance 
in price, but wool and jute are slightly easier. Vegetable 
oils are hardly changed on the week. 

The outstanding event in the market for foodstuffs has 
been a further sharp rise in bacon prices. On the other 
hand, the tendency of meat prices at Smithfield market 
has been slightly easier. Competition at the tea auctions 
has been less keen, and most varieties recorded a slight fall 
in price. The market in wheat has been a little firmer, and 
both cocoa and raw sugar are dearer than a week ago. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—-Best large steams for export are more plentiful 
than of late, but the supply of washed nuts and smalls continues 


restricted. Slacks are scarce and prices firmer. Best steams are 
quoted at 16s. 3d. to 16s. 9d., washed trebles from 17s. 6d. to 
18s., and washed doubles from 16s. 9d. to 17s. 3d. f.o.b. The coke 


market is firm, with pronounced activity in blast furnace coke, of 
which there is a scarcity, and the price has gone up to 15s. 6d. at 
ovens. House coal has been a little more active, but supplies exceed 
demand. Prices of best South Yorkshire house range from 22s 
to 24s. at pits. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Shipments from the North East Coast 
last week were particularly good, the Tyne showing a considerable 
increase compared with last year. The improvement is due to 
better trade from foreign coaling stations and the greater activity 
in vessels taking bunkers only. Northumberland steam collieries 
continue to be heavily stemmed, and the present position does not 
suggest any slowing down of orders for February. 


Improving industrial conditions in Durham are providing the 
coking collieries with steady trade. In the coke section makers are 
heavily sold, and are having difficulty in meeting the strong demand 
from inland sources. 


Current f.o.b. prices for export are as follows 


: NORTHUMBERLAND 
—D.C.B. screened, 14s. 3d.: smalls, 11s 


6d.; Howards, Bentinck, 


Newbiggin, screened, I4s.: smalls, Ils. 6d.; Tyne Prime, large, 
13s.: smalls, Ils. 6d.; Hartley Main, large, 13s.: smalls, 11s 


DurRHAM.—Lambton, South Hetton, screened steam, 15s. 6d.: 
smalls, 12s.; Wear Special, unscreened gas, 15s. ; Holmside, Ryhope, 
Boldon, unscreened gas, 14s. 8d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d. ; coking, 
unscreened or smalls, 13s. 3d.; Prime unscreened bunkers, 14s. 6d. : 
second-class unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d.; Prime Foundry coke, 
19s.; Newcastle and District Gas coke, 2ls. 


GLASGOW.—Export prices for Scottish coal are still easy, and, 
with foreign inquiry scarce, there is no prospect of an early reversal 
of the downward movement. Much will depend on the weather. 
This has of late been milder than expected, and, as depots abroad 
are well stocked, importers can afford to delay further purchases 
for the time being. Screened coals are weaker than washed smalls, 
among which doubles are steady and pearls find a ready outlet in 
the London market. 


Shipment prices (f.o.b. district ports) :—LANARKSHIRE.—Ell 
best, 15s.; splint best, 16s. ; splint second, 15s. ; navigation, 14s. 3d.- 
14s. 6d. ; navigation second, 13s.; Hartley, 15s.; steam, 14s. ; trebles, 
14s. 6d.; doubles, 14s.; singles, 13s.; pearls, 12s. 6d.; dross, 10s. 
Firr.—Best unscreened navigation, 13s. 6d.; unscreened naviga- 
tion, 12s. 9d.; first-class steam, 14s. ; third-class steam, 13s. ; trebles, 
14s. 6d.—16s.; doubles, 15s.; singles, 12s. 9d.-13s.; pearls, 12s. 3d.— 
12s. 6d. Lotuians.—Prime steam, 13s.—13s. 9d.; secondary steam, 
12s. 9d. ; unscreened navigation, 12s. 9d.; trebles, 14s. 6d.-15s. 3d.; 
doubles, 14s. 9d.; singles, 13s.; pearls, 12s. 6d. AyYRSHIRE.— 
Best unscreened navigation, 14s.; jewel, 16s.; steam, 13s.; trebles, 
15s.; doubles, 14s. 6d.; singles, 13s.; pearls, 12s. 6d.; dross, 10s. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—The iron market continues very firm. The 
present output of foundry iron is being fully absorbed and more 
could be taken under existing contracts. It is nearly impossible 
to buy prompt foundry iron, whilst makers are not prepared at 
present to enter into any further commitments for later delivery, 
Under these conditions the sale of foundry pig iron for export has 
practically ceased. 

East Coast ‘‘ Mixed Numbers’”’ hematite pig iron continues in 
good demand. In one or two cases smal! quantities of hematite 
for prompt delivery have been sold at a premium, but so far no 
official increase in prices has taken place either in foundry or in 
hematite. The total shipments of pig iron from the Tees to 
January 30th amounted to 13,273 tons as compared with 16,377 
tons to December 30th. 

The demand for semi-manufactured steel is maintained. The 
order placed last week with the Furness Shipbuilding Company 
for another tanker is very welcome. Kail orders are still scarce, 
whilst the sheet departments are anxious to do further business, 
A further steel furnace has been started at Messrs. Dorman, Long 
and Company’s Britannia works, chiefly to meet their constructional 
steel requirements. 

The foreign ore market is decidedly firmer, and odd cargoes 
have been changing hands recently. Sellers of best Bilbao rubio 
now quote 17s. 6d. per ton c.i.f. Tees. Blast furnace coke continues 
in good demand, and 20s. 6d. per ton is easily obtained for good 
qualities delivered at the furnaces here. Heavy steel scrap 
continues scarce, and the price remains firm at 54s. to 55s. per ton 
f.o.t. works. 


SHEFFIELD.— More activity has developed this week in the 
important section of trade producing tool steel and various alloy 
steels which had been quiet following the Christmas stoppage. 
Conditions all round now approach the high level of December, 
although not all the workmen suspended for the holiday have gone 
back. The heavy forges are doing well and good orders continue 
to be booked for stainless steels, cold wrought steel strip, magnets 
and rolled materials of many kinds. 

Expansion in export trade still lags although the outlook is 
a little better. The quietude in this direction is largely due to 
currency restrictions in overseas countries. Importations of part- 
manufactured steels being now negligible home producers of basic 
steels are hard put to it to meet the increased demand. All the 
basic furnaces are working to capacity. The plants producing acid 
steel are not yet fully occupied. Most classes of hand tools are 
selling freely. Makers are now busy executing orders for farm and 
garden tools, in which branch there is little foreign competition. 
The demand for lawn-mowers, mainly obtained from abroad until 
a few years ago, is now satisfied by British manufacturers. A good 
deal of stagnation is to be found in the plate and cutlery sections. 


GLASGOW.—In the West of Scotland trade has been steadily 
improving since the beginning of the year. At the steel plants 
there are substantial contracts on hand. Orders for a large quantity 
of shipbuilding material are imminent, and it is expected that the 
bulk will be placed with local steelmakers. Tubemakers have 
a good tonnage on books and plants are employed almost to capacity. 

Export business in both black and galvanised sheets remains 
quiet. The home demand is well maintained and a substantial 
business is being done in high grade black sheets, but this is not 
sufficient to keep plants fully employed. Business in wrought 
iron and re-rolled steel bars remains very unsatisfactory and orders 
placed are of small account. 


OTHER METALS 


Metal prices moved within very narrow limits during the past 
week. Consumers’ demand was very small, and even the rather 
larger speculative activity in the copper market failed to react on 
prices. 

The American copper code has not yet been introduced. General 
Johnson, the Administrator of the National Recovery Act, has 
explained that the difficulty in forcing a further reduction in the 
United States copper production, which has already been severely 
curtailed during the past two years, was the chief reason for the 
long delay. Moreover, he has declared himself opposed to the 
inclusion of price-fixing provisions in the code. Compulsory 
enforcement of the code seems still unlikely. It also seems highly 
improbable that individual producers will come to an agreement. 
The main difficulty lies in the division of interest between mining 
concerns and custom smelters. The former do not wish the latter 
to keep their present share of total production. But a few figures 
will show how strongly these latter are likely to stand out against 
such a curtailment of their output. According to a report of the 
British Metal Corporation, consumption of new copper in the 
U.S.A. increased by 10,000 tons during 1933, while that of secondary 
metal rose by 40,000 tons. As secondary copper can usually be 
offered at lower prices and as it can be used for practically all 
purposes as well as new copper its prospects are bright. In these 
circumstances custom smelters who furnish the greater part of the 
secondary copper, will clearly only enter an agreement which grants 
them very favourable terms. 

Another important event in the copper market is the decision of 
the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga to withdraw its planned increas? 
of production (apparently from 80,000 to 120,000 metric tons) 08 
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the grounds that the condition of demand did not justify it. It is 
to be hoped that this example will be followed by other groups of 
producers so that supply may be brought more into harmony with 
demand. 


Germany, the largest copper consumer after America, has just 
concluded a trade agreement with Chile by which she is to accept 
certain additional quantities of copper from Chile in order to 
liquidate some of her claims against that country. This agreement 
may have a considerable influence on the copper market in the spring, 
as it will reduce Germany’s imports from other countries. 

During the past week the F.M.S. Chamber of Mines and the 
Committee of the London Metal Exchange have associated them- 
selves with the protest against the proposed ‘‘ buffer pool’’ for tin. 
Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that a substitute has recently 
been tried for tin in a domain which has always been considered 
peculiarly its own; namely fish preserving. For some time both 
Norway and Germany found that the use of aluminium for this 
purpose was uneconomic, but this is apparently no longer so, and 
its use as a substitute has been increasing. The immediate signifi- 
cance for the tin market is negligible, but in time it may become of 
importance. 

According to the current estimates for January, the lead and 
spelter markets have deteriorated and stocks are expected to increase. 
At the beginning of February the zinc cartel is to meet again and 
discuss, among other things, production quotas. Nothing much, 
however, can be done to ease the situation from the producing side. 
The market is therefore likely to be strongly influenced by the 
development of demand. 


TIN.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange : 280 tons on Monday, 
against 335 tons last week; 180 tons on Tuesday, against 375 tons 
last week; and 225 tons on Wednesday, against 210 tons last week. 
The New York quotation on Wednesday was 50-90 cents per Ib., 
against 51-35 cents a week ago and 52-80 cents a month ago. 
Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for standard cash 
was {226 5s. to £226 10s., compared with £227 10s. to £227 15s. last 
week. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week were 
8,628 tons, a decrease of 19 tons on the week. 


COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,000 tons on 
Monday, against 2,150 tons last week; 1,500 tons on Tuesday, 
against 1,550 tons last week; and 2,450 tons on Wednesday, against 
3,250 tons last week. Domestic spot was quoted 8-25 cents per Ib. 
in New York on Wednesday, against 8-50 cents a week ago and 
8-25 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for 
standard cash in London was £33 11s. 3d. to £33 12s. 6d., compared 
with {33 16s. 3d. to £33 17s. 6d. a week ago. Stocks of refined 
copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 
25,210 tons, show an increase of 199 tons, and stocks of rough copper, 
at 7,244 tons, an increase of 4 tons. 


LEAD.——Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 750 tons on 
Monday, against 650 tons last week; 150 tons on Tuesday, against 
400 tons last week; and 550 tons on Wednesday, against 500 tons 
a week ago. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 4-00 
cents per lb., against 4-00 cents a week ago and 4-375 cents a 
month ago. The official closing quotation in London on Wednesday 
for soft foreign was {11 6s. 3d. for shipment during the current 
month, compared with £11 15s. last week. 


SPELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Fxchange : 600 tons on 
Monday, against 250 tons last week; 275 tons on Tuesday, against 
500 tons last week; and 700 tons on Wednesday, against 750 tons 
a week ago. Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 4-30 
cents per lb., against 4-25 cents the week before, and 4-375 cents a 
month earlier. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London 
for ‘‘ good ordinary brands ’’ was {14 16s. 3d. for shipment during 
the current month, against £15 last week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium was again quoted at £100 per ton. Nickel was 
unchanged at £225-{230 per ton. Quicksilver was quoted at 
{9 10s.-{9 15s. per flask of 76 lbs., as compared with £9 10s.— 
{9 12s. 6d. per flask a week ago. Foreign antimony remained un- 
changed at {26-{26 10s. per ton. Chinese wolfram remained 
unchanged at 26s. 6d.—27s. 6d. per unit, c.i.f. Platinum, at £7 Lis. 
per ounce, shows no Change on the week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON. — Manchester.-— The market has again been quiet. 
Prices have tended to harden in sympathy with the rising tendency 
1 raw material quotations, but buyers of yarn and piece-goods 
have not been stimulated to place orders on a freer scale. The 
absence of orders is becoming serious and many producers have 
to face the problem of cutting prices or stopping machinery. 

Cloth inquiry for India has been of fair extent, but offers remain 
very poor and not more than a sorting-up business has been done. 
Operations for China have been practically at a standstill. Some 
fancies have been sold for Java and the Straits Settlements. A few 
more lines have been mentioned in bleaching descriptions for 
Egypt. A mixed business has been done in printed and dyed goods 
for South America and the Continent. Some home trade buyers 
have displayed more interest in prices. The yarn market has 
continued firm and spinners are maintaining prices remark- 
ably well, but the sales continue disappointing and order lists are 
Tunning down. 

_ There continues in the spinning section of the Lancashire cotton 
industry a tendency towards amalgamation of mills and it is now 
anounced that Combined Egyptian Mills, Ltd., have taken over 
Hall Lane Spinners, Ltd., of Leigh. This mill contains about 

110,000 spindles. The company was wound up in 1931 and the 

Combine has taken over the mill from the Receiver for the debenture 





holders. Combined Egyptian Mills, Ltd., will now control the 
production of about 3,300,000 spindles. It is understood that 
within the next few days particulars will be announced of another 
amalgamation of mills. This will include ten to a dozen concerns. 


COTTON PRICES 




















. Corresponding 
1934 Date 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan an. , | 
10 | 717" | 72a” | ge |} 1982 — 
d d d a da d, 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ...... per lb. | 5-75 | 5-95 | 6-02 | 6-15 5-52 | 5-02 
- Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair | 
Egyptian ......... per lb. | 8 33 | 8-35 | 8-43 | 8 65 || 7-35 | 7-13 
Po eee per Ib 9 oy 94 10 || 94 8% 
Sl MMMM choc sacascorevions per Ib. | 10 10} | 1d} 105 94 8% 
= 60’s twist (Egyptian) ...... per lb. 163 163 163 163 15} 13} 
32-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’s and | s. d. | s. d. imadisédP_sadis € 
UNI cs dulcis sahdaibicnsbienadiacndscgentcésaneias 17 6 |17 103/18 0 }18 2 118 0 |16 6 
36-in Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32’s and | 
cid car ibd tatiana aac hacudetal 121 6 |22 0 }22 14 22 3/19 9118 6 
38-in. ditto, 38 yds., 17 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 10 8}10 90 9 }10 911011 10 0 
39-in. ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib. lo 6 }9 7 | 9719 7 | 910 | 810 
' 





WOOL. — Bradford.— The absence of new business in tops 
and the unwillingness of spinners to pay prices which correspond 
with cost is creating dissatisfaction in the Bradford market. The 
latter have no doubt bought well in advance, and as they have 
also sold forward wool in the yarn there is no pressing obligation 
either to buy or to sell. Their attention is likely to be chiefly 
directed for some little time longer to working off contracts, and so 
long as spinuing machinery can be kept running they are not likely 
to be keen buyers of tops. Time is needed to reduce the recent 
large purchases of wool, tops, etc., and until the international 
situation becomes more settled, a cautious policy is likely to be 
pursued. 

The first series of I.ondon sales for this year finished this week, 
and on Wednesday it did not look as if any recovery in values 
would be seen. Since the opening there has been an all round 
decline of 74 to 10 per cent. Bradford buyers have not been dis- 
posed to force the pace, and topmakers here are now quoting 40d. 
for warp 64’s. Wool cannot be bought in any market to bring in 
tops at this price. Prices in South Africa have been rather easier 
this week, but owing to strong foreign competition quotations at 
Melbourne and Brisbane have remained firm. The clean cost of 
wool bought in the former centre and suitable for average 64’s tops, 
is still 34d., which means that tops cannot be made at less than 
403d. to 41d. Tops can be made out of Cape wool at slightly 
less. Quotations for all qualities of crossbreds are steady, and 
in spite of the slightly lower prices which have been recently 
accepted in this market, there is confidence in medium and low 
qualities. This week in London there have been fairly large 
withdrawals of crossbred wools, Bradford being unwilling to 
support the recent advance, but owners evidently expect demand 
to be better when the next auctions commence. The best feature 
of the industry to-day is the large machinery output. 


RAYON.—World rayon production during 1933 is estimated to 
have amounted to 284,305 metric tons, against 235,715 metric 
tons in 1932. The United States, Britain, Japan, France, Germany 
and Italy all showed increased outputs, with 78,230 (59,585) metric 
tons, 38,220 (32,960) metric tons, 40,875 (29,270) metric tons, 
26,000 (21,480) metric tons, 31,000 (29,400) metric tons, and 37,290 
(31,885) metric tons respectively. Japan is now second on the 
list of world rayon producers. Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
Switzerland each showed a reduced production. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


There have been no important developments in the wheat market 
during the past week. Prices have tended to harden a little, but 
business has been small. The improvement in the international 
wheat situation is reflected in a substantial decrease in visible 
supplies during the past year. The Corn Trade News gives world 
visible supplies on January Ist at 535 million bushels, as compared 
with 600 million bushels at the beginning of 1933. The event of the 
week has been the holding of the third session of the Wheat Advisory 
Committee in London. The committee recognised that it is yet 
too early to take a definite view regarding the accuracy of the 
estimate (560 million bushels) of the probable requirements of 
importing countries in 1933-34, on which the quotas are based. 

According to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during the past 
week were 1,666,000 quarters, against 1,584,000 quarters in the 
preceding week. On Wednesday, “‘ May ’’ futures were quoced in 
Chicago at 91} cents per bushel, against 90} cents the week before, 
and 84} cents a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 
No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 29s. per 496 lbs., 
against 28s. 9d. a week ago; No. 2 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, 
ex ship, 27s. 3d., against 27s. ; No. 3 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, 
ex ship, 26s. 9d., against 26s. 6d.; Australian, ex ship, 23s. 3d. to 
24s., against 23s. 6d. to 24s. 3d. a week ago. 


FLOUR.—North American shipments were 93,000 sacks in the 
past week, as compared with 227,000 sacks in the previous week. 
Wednesday’s London quotations were: Straight run, delivered 
country, 23s. per 280 Ibs., against 23s. last week ; delivered London, 
22s., as compared with 22s. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex 
store, 22s. 6d. to 24s., against 23s. to 24s. 6d. Australian, ex store, 
17s. 6d., against 17s. 3d. 


BARLEY.—‘ May ”’ futures were 43 cents per bushel in Winnipeg 
on Wednesday, against 41] cents last week and 38} cents a month 
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ago. Quotations in London on Wednesday were: ‘“ English 
malting,”’ f.o.r., per 448 Ibs., 30s. to 50s., against 30s. to 50s. a week 
before. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, “ May ”’ futures were quoted at 37 cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 38} cents a week ago and 37% cents last 
month. Quotations in London, Wednesday: ‘“ River Plate,”’ 
landed, 19s. per 320 Ibs., against 19s. a week ago; “‘ River Plate,” 
ex ship, 18s., against 18s.; ‘‘ Chilean White,”’ landed, 21s. to 22s., 
against 21s. to 22s. a week earlier. 

MAIZE.—" May ”’ futures were quoted on Wednesday at 52§ cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 523 cents a week ago and 50% cents 
on the corresponding date last month. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday : “ Plate,’’ landed, 19s. 3d. per 480 Ibs., compared with 
19s. 6d. last week; “‘ Plate,”’ ex ship, 18s. 3d., as against 18s. 6d. 
“Plate,” January-February, 18s., as against 17s. 6d. Yellow 
maize mill, ex wharf, was quoted at £5 10s. to £5 12s. 6d. per ton 
against £5 10s. to £5 12s. 6d. per ton a week ago. 

COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 


the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1933-34, 1932-33, 1931-32, 1930-31 :— 














| 1933-1934 | 1932-1933 | 1931-1932 | 1930-1931 
Estimated sales of home - grown 
wheat— Cwts Cwrts. Cwts. Cwrts. 
1 week to January 27 .......... 316,749 203,230 118,020 114,376 
22 weeks to January 27 ........ 6,659,174 §,452,! 1,666,023 2,686,103 
Average price of English wheat per s. d. s. d. s. d. . <a. 
ats Rinbasbpenbenensscocsasnenseneseoes 4 5 5 4 § 9 § § 








The following is a statement showing the Quantities Sold and 
the Average Price of British Corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933 :— 


QUANTITIES SOLD AVERAGE Price PER CwrT. 





Week ended 

Wheat | Barley | Oats Wheat | Barley Oats 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. s. d. s. d s. d. 

January 20, 1934....... | 285,131 251,263 51,401 49 9 4 § 7 
January 27, 1934....... 316,749 219,016 40,429 4 5 9 6 6 1 
anuary 25, 1930....... | 310,308 357,415 56,606 9 6 8 5 6 11 
anuary 24, 1931....... 117,320 270,015 50,868 5 6 8 7 5 10 
anuary 30 1932....... 118,020 253,434 81,902 5 9 8 4 i 
anuary 28, 1933....... 203,230 190,480 43,880 5 4 7 1 5 11 





AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1931 :— 























Jan. 4, | Jan. 4, | Feb. 1,] Jan. 3, | Jan. 24,] Jan. 31, 
NEAREST FuTuRE 1932 1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 
Winnipeg (No. 1 Manitoba) | | 
—Cents per 60 Ib. .......... 623 46} 464 653 68} 693 
Chicago (No. 2 Winter)— 
Cents per 60 Ib. ............. 554 464 47} 84} | 90} 913 


The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 106,997,000 bushels, 
shows a decrease on the week of 466,000 bushels. 
ago stood at 97,273,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOODS 


SUGAR.— The market in raw sugar has been firm and quotations 
recorded a further advance both in this country and in the United 
States. The spot price of raw sugar in New York on Wednesday 
was 3-40 cents per lb., as compared with 3-33 cents per Ib. on the 
corresponding day last week and 3-15 cents per Ib. a month ago. 
Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London included ‘‘ May 
delivery ” at 5s. 33d. to 5s. 4d., against 5s. 24d. to 5s. 23d. last 


week. The movements of raw sugar in London and Liverpool 
last week were as follows: 


Supplies a year 


Landed 





Deliveries Stocks 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
London ...... 558 1,940 1,199 1,039 21,303 22,104 
Liverpool .-. 18,808 5,304 15,761 13,515 273,846 232,943 
motel ...... 19,366 7,244 16,960 14,554 295,149 255,047 
Last week 18,828 31,806 15,736 15,046 292,743 262,357 


COFFEE.—The New York coffee market has been quiet and the 
tendency of prices has been easier on liquidation and a poor ‘‘ spot ” 
demand. On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9% cents 
per Ib., as compared with 9} cents per Ib. last week and 9} cents 
per lb. a month ago. At Tuesday’s auctions in London demand 
was quite good and prices firm, especially in the case of fine 
qualities. Last week’s movements of coffee in London were 
as follows: Brazilian, landed, 64 bags; delivered, for home con- 
sumption, 10 bags; exported, nil; stocks, 23,581 bags, against 
16,912 bags a year ago. Central American, landed, 4,530 packages ; 
delivered, for home consumption, 2,058 packages; exported, 
3,453 packages; stocks, 49,834 packages, against 58,162 last year. 
Other kinds: Landed, 7,637 packages; delivered, for home 
consumption, 2,418 packages; exported, 2,156 packages; stocks, 
106,391 packages, against 109,880 last year. 

COCOA.—The improvement in the market for cocoa continued 
during the past week when quotations recorded a further jump. 
The “' spot ” quotation in New York on Wednesday was 4}} cents 
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per lb., against 48 cents per Ib. on the corresponding day last 
week, and 4} cents per lb. a month ago. The London quotation 
for Accra, March-May, at 22s. 9d. per 50 kilos, c.i.f. Continent, 
shows a rise of 2s. per 50 kilos on the week. Last week’s movements 
of cocoa in London were as follows : Landed, 9,383 bags; delivered, 
for home consumption, 4,987 bags; exported, 250 bags; stocks, 
126,393 bags, against 163,262 bags a year ago. 

TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction com- 
prised 51,503 packages of Indian and 16,990 packages of Ceylon 
tea. The market in tea was decidedly easier during the past week 
but demand was quite good at the slightly lower level of values, 
The following table shows the average prices (compiled by the 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden 
Account during past weeks :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 























. . Northern} Southern ; . Nyasa- 

Week ending India India | Ceylon | Java |Sumatra| “y204 Total 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Jan. 26, 1933 ...... 9-38 7°58 10-85 6-49 5-72 Nil 9-24 
Jan. 4, 1934 ...... 14°32 14-25 15-61 11-70 11-44 10-87 14-18 
OS rt 14:75 | 14-67 | 16-00 | 12-09 | 11-70 | 13-27 | 14-61 
OM. BE, ap covesece 15-2 14-95 16-1 2-61 12-42 Ni 15-12 

J ~ 5-21 5 | 16-17 | 12-6 2-42 | Nil | 15 
eee 15-27 14-81 16-12 12-53 12-15 14-02 15°12 





RICE.—The market in rice has been steady. The “ spot” 
price was 7s. 3d. per cwt. on Wednesday, as compared with 7s. 3d. 
per cwt. a week ago, while the forward quotations, at 6s. per cwt., 
showed no change on the week. Movements in London during 
the past week were as follows: Landed, 49 tons; delivered, 
45 tons; stocks, 614 tons, against 2,674 tons a year ago. 


POTATOES.—The principal markets have been well supplied 
and prices are scarcely changed on the week. At the London 
Borough Market ‘‘ King Edward ”’ sold at 4s. 9d. to 5s. 3d. per 
cwt., as compared with 4s. 9d. to 5s. 3d. per cwt. last week. 


SPICES.—The market in pepper has been steady. Spot pepper, 
‘“ Black Singapore,’’ was quoted at 54d. per Ib. on Tuesday, against 
54d. per Ib. a week ago. Movements of pepper in London during 
the past week were as follows: Black, landed, nil; delivered, 
18 tons; stocks, 557 tons, against 368 tons a year ago. White, 
landed, nil; delivered, 38 tons; stocks, 2,354 tons, against 458 tons 
a year ago. 

MEAT.—The tendency of meat prices at Smithfield market has 
been slightly easier during the past week. Wednesday’s quotation 
for Argentine beef, chilled hindquarters, was 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. 
per 8 lbs., as compared with 4s. to 4s. 4d. last week. New Zealand 
frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. per 8 Ibs., against 3s. 4d. to 
4s. 4d. a week ago. According to the Smithfield official market 
report, supplies during last week amounted to 9,117 tons, against 
9,667 tons in the corresponding week last year. Imported beef, 
principally Argentine, formed 85-6 per cent. of the beef supplies, 
against 84-8 per cent. a year ago. Imported mutton, mainly from 
New Zealand, formed 72-5 per cent. of the total supply of mutton 
and lamb, against 77-9 per cent. in the same week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 
VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—-Business is largely governed 


by political and exchange uncertainties, and is therefore of a hand- 
to-mouth character. A few transactions in linseed are reported, 
up to £9 10s. having been paid for Plate on passage to Hull and up 
to £9 15s. for the later positions, including September—October. 
Financial developments in the United States and the possibility 
of an increased demand from that country are not without influence 
on the market. Crushers here, however, are not anticipating re- 
quirements to any great extent at present from Argentina, and are 
more interested in Indian linseed. Current values are for Plate, 
January-February and March-April shipment £9 7s. 6d., and for 
Calcutta to March £11 5s. per ton. Shipments of the new seed from 
Argentina are improving. The quantity now afloat for Europe 1s 
217,100 tons (including 23,800 tons from India) or 32,000 tons more 
than a week before. There is also afloat for the United States 
38,900 tons. Cottonseed is dull, and only an average demand 
reported. Black Egyptian for shipment is quoted £4 5s. to 
£4 7s. 6d. according to date. 

Linseed oil is in better demand and steadier. Raw oil ex Hull 
mill for January delivery is quoted {18 5s., and February—April 
£18 12s. 6d. per ton naked. Cotton oil remains dull and neglected. 
Crude Egyptian ex Hull offers freely at £13, and refined (technical 
and edible) at 45s. additional. Oilcakes are in rather better demand 
and linseeds are dearer. 

HIDE AND LEATHER.—Turnover in both leather and hides has 
been maintained at a fairly satisfactory level during the past 
fortnight. Prices have remained firm, and there does not appear at 
the moment to be any indication of a set-back in the near future. 

At the auctions for hides and skins from home slaughtered cattle, 
demand has been satisfactory for practically all descriptions of ox 
and heifers, cows and bulls, and although slight fluctuations have 
been met with, on balance very little alteration in prices has occurred. 
Inquiry for calfskins has continued good, and for this type of raw 
material slightly higher figures have had to be paid. Demand for 
imported hides has been steady, and although there has been a frac- 
tional advance in the case of wet-salted Argentine ox quotations 
for most other sorts show very little change. While orders from 
consumers of leather have been confined to quantities sufficient to 
meet immediate needs, inquiry has been rather more frequent, and 
it is thought that better orders for footwear are coming to hand from 
wholesale distributors. Dry hide bends have been a steady market 
in the light and medium weights, and there has also been 4 
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satisfactory call for English and wet-salted descriptions, which has 
covered all weights to a greater or lesser degree. In some directions 
ood business has been done in offal, particularly pinned bellies 
and shoulders. 


Business in the upper leather market has not been so interesting 
as that in the sole section, as apart from a very steady demand for 
plack and brown glacé kid, most other sorts have sold only in rather 
small parcels. Box and willow calf together with small lines of 

tent have come in for attention, and there has beensome request 
for suede leather and reptiles, but business in these qualities and in 
other types of upper stock has been small. 





RUBBER.—The market in rubber was very active on conflicting 
restriction news and quotations recorded a sharp increase at the 
beginning of the week. In New York, Wednesday’s spot price for 
rubber, at 9-94 cents per lb., compared with 9-65 cents per Ib. a 
week ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for standard ribbed 
smoked sheet in London was 4 3d. per Ib., against 4 4$d. per Ib. on 
the corresponding day last week. In forward positions, business 
has been done at 43d. to 5d. for July-September, 1934, as against 
433d. to 443d. a week ago. Movements of rubber in London and 
Liverpool during the past week were as follows: Stocks at the end 
of last week, at 90,574 tons, show a decrease of 15 tons as 
compared with the preceding week. 





WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in”each department 





LONDON, January 3ist. POTATOES— 
AND MEAT Good English, new, per s, dv, s. d 
GRAIN, &c.— cwt. 49 5 3 
Wheat— ed. 6 dad SPICES— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 27 3 Pepper, per Ib.— 
Eng. Gaz. av.,percwt. 4 5 Muntok, fair White..... 8 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av...... 9 6 Black Lampong ......... 0 5 
Oats, : ee 6 1 Cinnamon—Ist sort, perlb. 0 6 
Maize, La Plata, landed, Cloves—Zanzibar perlb. 0 5 
SIE. sconauesemenninen 19 3 a ets 
Flour i ll Nicnisenenesasnesonsen 
on 2 9 Jamaica, ord. to good... 80 0 100 0 
Rice, No.2 Burma, perewt. 6 0 Mace .....000e0000 perlb. O 7 1410 
Tapioca, per cwt.— ae 65/- erccccoscocce e © 9b 
— Singapore.. 14 6 (Duty, 11/8 F cut) 
Beef, per 8 Ibs.— Centrifugals, » pret. 
English long sides ...... 44 50 shipm., c.i.f. U.K Cont. 5 *3 
Argentine chilled hinds 310 4 4 B.W.L., crystallised ws 17 9 18 6 
Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— Java, white, c. & f. India 
English wethers ......... 48 5 4 Dec.-Jam. «.....0eeee-0e0 3 
Oo“ ee 3.4 4 2 Rerixep—London— 
Lamb per 8 Re Yellow Crystals .......... 18 4} 
oo 46 5 2 es seeseessereeneeresees = : : 
awe F< 6 © Granulated osc... 18 9 19 7 
OTHER FOODS Home Grown.............. 18 4418 7 
0102 0 Molasses, in bond ........ 1 3 
TEA— 
; 104 0 Indian—per lb.— 
0 BE inttsncnsensannencsace 1 Of 1 2 
Broken Pekoe .........+.- 11 #110 
0 9 0 Orange Pekoe ............ 212 8 9 
0 96 0 Broken Orange Pekoe... 1 14 2 4 
oe Ib.— 9 
SE cctontnicasetereeeoeese 1 13 1 
: > ¢ Broken Pekoe ............ 1 ig 1 4 
0 90 0 Orange Pekoe ............ 1 2 1 8% 
CHEESE Broken Orange ........... 1 23 1 10% 
Canadian ...... percwt 46 0 52 0 TOBACCO— 
New Zealand ............ 44 0 46 0 (Duty, 9/6-10/64 per Ib., 
English Cheddars ...... 90 0 94 0 Empire growth, 7/5}- 
i Rideusiataisamen 67 0 75 0 8/34 per Ib.) 
—— “eee 010 3 6 
ie) omumon to fine ,......... . 
Tittenton tatemt Rhodesian leaf .......-..-..-. 010 2 6 
Accra, {.f.......-..percwt. 22 0 24 0 Nyasaland leaf .............. o9 1 6 
PENI, .sccccvenccosssssoce 32 0 40 0 ae 08 26 
RR 27 0 31 0 East Indian leaf ............ O 44 1 2 
COFFEE— os a i ee 
(Duty, British grown, 
4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) COTTON— TEXTILES d. 
Seates expe. 2 f. cwt. ¢ ° 64 0 Mid-American ...... per lb. 6-15 
foote Mien aed cca as} G8 6 Sakellaridis, £.g.f. ...-.-++++- 8-65 
oot indian, eg 6 0 85 0 Yarns, 32's twist .....0.00+0. 10 
Kenya, medium ines 56 0 76 0 i.e 60's twist ............ 163 
Sons... FLAX— in 2¢@ 
English ......... per 120 12 9 13 6 Livonian ZK ...... perton 51 5 52 5 
SE ciieensscigsiaacsen 12 3 12 6 Pernau HD. ......-..-+0++00++ nom. 
FRUIT—Oranges— Slanetz Medium Ist sort... 55 0 
 assemsssene dcases 7 0 20 0 HEMP— | 
Lemons, Sicilian ...boxes 6 0 10 O Italian P.C. ...... per ton 53 0 
eee cases 8 0 23 6 Manilla, Jan.-Mar. ** J"... 15 10 
ed Naples ... boxes bs Sisal, African, Jan-Mar. 15 0 16 10 
Apples: Amer. (var.) brs. eve JUTE— 
° (var.) boxes 9 O ll 6 Native 1st mks. ... per ton 
» Australian ....... wa c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Onions— PR sesexccnasecerees £16/10/0 
Valencia, case ........... 12 0 13 0 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee 
Egyptian, bags ......... cin MIEN ccsnsensectcensnes £14/15/0 
Grapes, Lisbon, 4 boxes a SILK— ae & & 
» Almeria ... bris, on COT éccancessnen perlb 5 9 70 
LARD— I siictnewenienianensonions 36 46 
Irish bladders pr. cwt. 38 0 48 0 BNE ccncusnnsanvencvewmncense § 6 76 


US. 56lbs.boxes , 29 O 31 6 Italian—raw, fr.... Milan 7 6 9 O 


WOOL— d 





le ad sd 
English Southdown, greasy, per lb. 16 Dry and Drysalted Cape... 06 O & 
» Lincoln hog, washed..... 8b Market Hides, Manch’tr— 
Queensland, scd. super cmbg.... 32 Best heavy ox and heifer 0 4) 0 
N.S.W. greasy, super cmbg. ..... 20 BE OT  cctataenssienners 0 4§ 0 
N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56...... 17 UGE Sccceexcernteense 04 04 
Tops— Crossbred 40-44 8% INDIGO— 
NN cnc cictinaicscennincese 41 Bengal gd. red.-vio. to 
» 64's .. vere 40 Ns cccccaass per lb. 5 6 
Crossbred 48's. aaa 133 LEATHER 
* i iariscanacncsinanss 15 - eee 
Sole Bends 8/14 Ib,— 
y MINERALS eee 10 20 
COAL— ; s. d. s. d. Bark Tanned Sole ...... 20°31 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 9 O11 
Durhani, best gas, f.o.b. Do. Eng.orWSdo. O11 1 5 
DD iacinitaptensneneese 14 8 Bellies from DS do. 0 6 O 8 
Sheffield, best house, at Do. Eng.or WS do. 0 7% 0 104 
PItS o...seeseeeeeeeeeeeenes 22 0 24 0 Dressing Hides............ 54 9336 
IRON AND STEEL— Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 lb. 3 0 4 O 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ye Ol 1 4 
ton 62 6 -ECET > . 
’ VEGETABLE OILS— £ 
Bars, M’brough .......... 195 0 Linseed, naked, p. ton net 18/2/6 
Steel Rails, heavy ...... 170 0 Rape, refined 24/10/0 
ake ~~ eben LS, GF IS, 4B Cotton-seed, crude <1... 13/10) 
— oc £0.64, aia ; 

Copper, Electrolytic, ton 36/10/0 37/0/0 — I ivariccnccescees ize 
heets (strong)........... 62/0/0 Ree gererne saeeatane : 
Standard ................. eae See 

Lead, Eng. Pig ... per ton 12/15/0 CilSeeds—linaaa— oat 
Soft Foreign ............ 11/6/3 —11/8/9 ag ggg 

Spelter G.O.B. .....-.. 14/16/3 14/18/98 an one 
in—English ingots ...... 227/5/0 Si eee 4 
Standard cash............ 226/5/0 226/10/0 CORD Ue BOR -20-- => 

3 MISCELLANEOUS Turpentine, per cwt......... 46 9 

CHEMICALS— <, © 4% § 4 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Acid, citric, perlb.,less5% 0 9 O 9% Motor spirit, No. 1, Lon- 
— Diaecuctuneeicaieiensnins : 24 0 4 ~<.. Seer eee 5 
0 ae 4 0 4} >, 
Tartaric, English, less5% 0 11 1 0 ee eae 09 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl........ 12 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, for 
ar eS : los 
Alum, lump ...... perton 815 9 0 — oa 
Ammonia, carb. ...... ton 27 10 23 0 Furnace... per gall 0 3tt 
SII seniccdencaccnsens 7/2/46 710 Diesel ..... per gall. 0 4t 
Arsenic, lump ... perton 35 0 40 0 Lubricating oil ex store £ £ 
Bleaching powder, perton 9 0 9 10 London—per ton-— 
’ s. d. s. d. OD ecs cess .cesemesssens 10/10/0 21/10/0 
Borax, grain ..... percwt. 13 0 WEIN ocnsccsonciaaie 10/10/0 16/12/6 
_Do., powder.......-0000+ 14 6 CIE Ssianccansceinteuins 12/0/0 28/5/ 
Nitrate of Soda... percwt. 7 6 8 O ROSIN 
Potash—Chlorate, net ..... 0 44 0 5 American ...... per ton 14/0/0 15/1590 
Sulphate ...... percwt. 12 6 12 9 RUBBER- 6 a s. a 
Sal-Ammoniac ... percwt. 42 6 45 0 S ; ribbed waim~, =~ 
Soda Bicarb. ..... percwt. 9 0 10 6 ee Rene ae 0 498 0 4% 
Crystals ........... par owt. ry - o Fine Hard Para per lb. 0 4 
Sulphate of Copper, perton 15 15 16 0 SHELLAC- re - 
CEMENT, London— a 4&4 & & TN Orange ..... percwt. 95 0 100 0 
Portland, best Eng. pr. ton— SHELLS— , & f 8. 
In jute sacks (11 to ton) 44 9 W. Aust. M.-o.-P. ,, 210 ° 
In free paper bags (20 to TALLOW— s. d. 

DIED sicnicacccrecesetecese 46 0 London Town percwt. 20 0 
COPRA— £s. d. TIMBER— £ & :& 
S.D. Straits c.i.f., per ton 9/8/9 Swedish u/s 3 x8... perstd. 19 0 0 
Smoked South Sea ......... 7/10/0 Ps Gta 18 0 0 
DRUGS— ni $34m i 17 0 0 
IIE. Guinnsicacaniennens s. d s. d. Can’dn Spruce, Dis... ,, 22 00 

Japan, refined per lb. 2 2 i Pe per load 9 O 0 
Castes-O8) ....0.000<.. per lb. 85 0 95 O PPE eecesnescr ees perstd. 30 0 0 
Ipecacuanha ....... per lb. 4 6 WO sisectatsenrnainnins perload 28 0 0 
Peppermint, Wayne Co. Honduras Mahg. logs... c. ft. 010 6 
HIDES— per lb. 13 6 14 0 African - ere 

Wet salted—Australian Amer. Oak Boards ......_,, 06 6 

per lb. O 4) O 5% SS Seow ae 0 6 6 
a 0 35 O 4} English Oak Planks ..... ,, 060 
I cnceerenensiecacouseses 04 O 4% a a anewee - 070 


+ Exclusive of Government tax of 1d. per gallon. 











UNITED STATES 


(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 


Feb. 1, Jan.3, Jan. 24, Jan.31, 
19933 1934 1934 1934 
Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents 
future, Chicago, per bushel .. 47} 84} 90} 91} 
Maize, nearest future, Chicago, 


ED sn <sevaupcenssaesbersass 253 503 52? 52% 
Oats, nearest future, Chicago, 

Por bushel ...........cseccscescees 16} 37% 384 37% 
Rye, nearest future, Chicago, 

IEE siccnaanpexconsacnncess 344 574 61} 624 
Barley, nearest future, Chicago, 

SS errr rer $7} §2 51} 52 
Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per lb. 8} 8% 93 93 

» Santos No. 4, cash, per Ib. 94 93 103 104 
Cocoa, Accra, nearest future, 

per Ib....... Stak ceuamniuanaedsaieae 3-23 3-98 4°39 4-72 


Feb. 1, Jan.3, Jan. 24, Jan. 31, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 
Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Oe, CIO PO Bi 5 cs ccesccesis 2-66 3-15 3-33 3-40 
Cotton, middling, spot, per lb. 5-90 10-30 11-45 11-75 
Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 
Ms cost odunensndessdanccsuaace 2°95 8-85 9-65 9-94 
Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude 
standard grades, per barrel... 97-117 192-212 192-212 197-212 
Copper “ Electrolytic,’’ Do- 


mestic, spot, per Ib............. 5 8-25 8-50 8-25 
Copper, “‘Electrolytic,’’ Export, 

ES DENTIN adc cccccsncsnsses 5 8-25 8-275 8-25 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 

ticcistencwxevnasdaneiatensees 2-825 4-375 4-25 4-30 
Os SIE POE Een ncsccesccccecs 3-00 4-15 4-00 4-00 


Tin, ‘‘ Straits,’ spot, per lb. ... 23-30 52-80 51-35 50-90 
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THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability 
of members is limited to the extent and in manner 


prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 


$50,000,000 

Issvep ann Futty Parp-up $20,000,000 
: STERLING £6,500,000 

Reserve FUND Cuvee tase $10,000,000 
Reserve Lianivity oF Proprietors ... $20,000,000 


Head Office :—HONG KONG 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
T. E. PEARCE, Chairman 

T. H. R. SHAW, Deputy-Chairman 


W. H. BELL Hon. Mr C. G. S. MACKTE 
A. H. COMPTON G. MISKIN 


S. H. DODWELL Hon. Mr J. J. PATERSON 
J. A. PLUMMER 
CHIEF MANAGER: V. M. GRAYBURN 
BRANCHES : 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombav, Calcutta, Canton, 
Chefoo, Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), 
Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, 
Lyons, Malacca, Manilla, Moukden, Muar, New York, 
Peiping (Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San 
Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabava, Sungei 
Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, Yokohama. 
COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 

A. H. Barlow Sir George Macdonogh, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Sir Geo. Sutherland 

C. A. Campbell C. F. Whigham 

MANAGERS IN LONDON : 
O. J. Barnes R. E. N. Padfield 

Sub-Manager : G. M. Dalgety 

Accountant : O. Baker 

9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


D. G. M. Bernard 


E.C.3 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATION OF 
RANGOON, BURMA 





APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Accountant of the Corporation of Rangoon. 


Age and Nationakity.—Candidates should state their 
age and nationality. Men between the years of 35 
and 40 will be preferred but this age limit may be 
relaxed in respect of candidates otherwise exceptionally 
qualified. 


Chief 


Qualifications.—The appointment is open only to 
candidates who are either Chartered Accountants or 
Incorporated Accountants. Persons not possessing 
either of these qualifications need not apply. 


Experience.—-Candidates should possess admini- 
strative ability to hold charge as the head of an 
Accounts Department, with a large staff, and must 
have had at least five years’ experience in a large 
office. Experience in municipal will be 


accounts 
considered an advantage. 


Salary.—Rs. 1,000 (one thousand) for the first year 
rising by annual increments of Rs. 50 (fifty) to Rs. 1,500 
(one thousand and five hundred) per month. 


The Officer appointed will be required to subscribe 
to the Municipal Provident Fund. Subscriptions are 
payable at the rate of one-twelfth of salary and an 
equal amount is contributed by the Municipal Corpora- 
tion. No exchange compensation is allowed. Officers 
in the Rangoon Municipal service are also entitled to 
the benefit of a gratuity on retirement from service 
which under the rules as now in force will be the 
aggregate of one-half of the pay of the Officer at the 
time of retirement for each year of service r 
or Rs. 25,000 (twenty-five thousand), 
less. 


endered 
whichever is 


A free first-class passage to Rangoon from the port 
of embarkation will be provided. 


Leave and leave allowance will be in accordance 
with the Fundamental Rules applicable to Officers in 
superior service under the Government of India. In 
case the person appointed is not confirmed within the 
period of probation, he will be provided with a free 
first-class passage to the place from which he embarked 
for joining the appointment. 


Subject to the provisions of the City of Rangoon 
Municipal Act the appointment will be permanent 
but the Officer selected will be appointed on probation 
for a period of two years. 


The Appointment of Chief Accountant of the 
Corporation of Rangoon is one of the statutory 
appointments made and held under specific provisions 
of the City of Rangoon Municipal Act, 1922, to which 
are attached certain special safeguards and favourable 
conditions of tenure not ordinarily applicable. 
Particulars of these may be obtained from the under- 
signed by forwarding an addressed envelope to them, 
and by whom applications will be received up to the 
28th February, 1934. Application forms are not 
supplied. All applications will be forwarded to 
Rangoon by mail for final selection. 


OGILVY GILLANDERS & CO., 


Reference R.3666. 
5 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 







THE ECONOMIST 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITED 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 





Capital Subscribed, 25,000,000 
RESERVE FUND, £1,550,000 





JOHN TAYLOR LEGGAT, General Manager 





LONDON OFFICES: 
CITY OFFICE: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4 
W. R. GILCHRIST, Assistant Manager 
WEST END OFFICE: 18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 
JAMES MOIR, Mauager 
Branches in all the principal cities and places in Scotland. Every description of Banking business transacted 
The Bank undertakes the duties of Trustee or Executor under Wills, 


JOHN COWAN, Manager 


Marriage and other settlements, 





Comprehensive Family Policy 


Securing 


Guaranteed Income of 15% 


as provision for Widow and Children combined with a 
Whole Life Assurance 


Apply for New Explanatory Leaflet to: 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SACIFTY, LTA, 


188-190, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Founded 1848 


Total Payments to Policy - Holders 
£47,000,000 





The Gresham Fire & Accident Insurance Society, 

Limited, ctransacts all classes o/ fire and accident 

business. Chief Office : 188-190 Fleet St.. London 
Sica iajutsiiinadasheddaiineaaicdninaanbiadeiaemenctameamamamineill 





ONDON AND MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 50 Finsbury 
Square. London, E.C.2. Total Income exceeds 
£3,000,000. Funds exceed {13,000,000. Claims 
paid exceed {14,000.000. Annual Reports and 


Prospectuses can be obtained on application. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
4% REGISTERED STOCK, 1940-60, AND 


23% 
INSCRIBED STOCK, 1947 





For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants 
due Ist April, 1934, on the above-mentioned loans 
the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of 
the Ist March, 1934, after which date the Stock will 
be transferred ex dividend. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL, Financial Agents of 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 

EDWARD POPE, Manager. * 

47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 

Ist February, 1934. 


CITY OF SASKATOON 


44% CONSOLIDATED STOCK AND 5% 
CONSOLIDATED STOCK, 1941-61 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants 
due Ist April, 1934, the BALANCES will be STRUCK 
on the evening of the Ist March, 1934, after which 
date the Stock will be transferred ex dividend. 
For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
Ist February, 1934. 


CITY OF REGINA 
5% DEBENTURE LOAN 





The City of Regina announces that the COUPONS 
falling due on the Ist March, 1934, on the above- 
mentioned Debentures may be PRESENTED on 
and after the 15th February, 1934, between the hours 
of 10 and 2 o'clock (Saturdays excepted) at the Bank 
of Montreal, 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. Three 
clear days required for examination. 
Lists may be obtained on application at the Bank. 


Paid-up, £1,100,000 
DEPOSITS (ist November, 1933), £34,423,314 


Head Office - - 


and Trustee for Debenture and ether Issues, etc. 


Printed for the Proprietors Tur Economist Newsrarer, Lro., by Evre ano Seortiswoovt Limirno, His Majesty’s Printas, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. 
Published by the Proprietors at 8, Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.- Saturday, Feb. 3, 1934. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 





February 3, 1934 








Established 1825 


Uncalled, 23,900,000 


- EDINBURGH 


FREDERICK GEORGE DRYBURGH, Secretary 


Trustee under 


“COMMERCE” 


| Bombay and | 
| Caicutta 


A weekly journal de- 
voted to the practical 
side of finance, textile 
trades, the coal trade, 
insurance,engineering, 
| shipping trades, Com- 
pany results, market 
| reports. 


————— 
em 













Read throughout India 
by people with money 
to spend. 
























Specimen copies, advert. 







ratescan be obtained from 
















NEWSPAPERS &c. 
OF INDIA 


(W. 1. DAY’S Representations) 

























11 Aldwych, London, W.C.2 











Telephone - Temple Bar 8646 
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